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pace No subject can at any time more legitimately occupy the attention 
ols,3? of a people enjoying constitutional government, than the method in 
1 not which its business is transacted by its representatives. And there 
lence can be no surprise that the recent deadlock in the House of Commons ie 
age- has attracted in no ordinary degree the observation, not only of those f 
primarily interested, but also of all who have adopted or imitated is 
nend the Parliamentary institutions which are generally regarded as indi- abi 
the genous in this country. Parliamentary government is always on ile 
’ the its trial. It has survived in England those dangers which usually 
the threaten the adolescent as well as the maturer stages of government i 
tal by a free Assembly: it has surmounted the usurpations of kings and i 
a ‘ braved successfully the violence of revolutionary tumult: yet it would 
<—_. seem that in the later period of its existence there remains some 





risk whether it may not succumb to some of those disorders which 
are bred rather by a faulty regimen than by the presence of active 
disease. ‘That active disease has recently, in more or less acute 
. forms, interfered with the satisfactory performance of its normal 
functions by the British House of Commons, is, I suppose, pretty Mm | | 
generally acknowledged ; but the malefic agency has been scarcely of ii 1 
so formidable a character as to have caused more than passing irri- Ht | 
tation, had it not been brought to bear upon a patient whose entire i 
strength was already strained to the very uttermost in the execution 
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of a self-imposed task. To be buried in nettles or bitten by fleas ig 
undoubtedly disagreeable, but cannot in any ordinary case be con- 
sidered dangerous. It is only when the body is exhausted or the 
nerves deranged by the pressure or the multiplicity of work that 
serious trouble is likely to result from any such vexatious mischance, 
It would perhaps be regarded as a doubtful compliment by those 
gentlemen who have during the last two or three sessions so constantly 
engrossed the attention of the House of Commons, if we were to 
attribute to them an exclusive desire to enhance the dignity and to 
increase the administrative powers of the Imperial Parliament. Yet 
it is highly probable that if the remarkable use to which the forms 
of the House have recently been turned had not called attention out 
of doors to the-present system of Parliamentary procedure, many 
years might have passed before the question came to be seriously 
examined. The changes that public opinion might effect in the 
conduct of the public business might have been deferred until the 
House of Commons had lost much of its reputation as well as much 
of its usefulness. And some crisis of popular excitement might 
effect with passion and precipitation reforms which can only be 
advantageous if most carefully considered and most delicately applied. 
In the lull, which still prevails in the region of domestic legislation, 
the great questions involved in a reform of Parliamentary procedure 
may be most calmly and deliberately studied ; and few matters can 
more fitly engage either the last moments of a departing or the earliest 
period of an opening Parliament than the problem of setting in order 
that House which is still held to be the most successful as well as 
the most venerable exemplar of Constitutional Government. 
Before, however, such a task can be taken in hand with any 
prospect of benefit to the public service, it is of the first importance 
to disentangle as far as is practicable those elements of delay, dis- 
order, and disappointment, which are chronic (so to speak) from 
those which, although they may frequently recur and even continue 
for considerable periods to give trouble, are yet in their nature acci- 
dental and not actually innate in our Parliamentary system itself. 
It must be remembered in the first instance that Parliament, in its 
original conception, was designed to be not so much a legislative 
machine as a check upon the executive power. The whole of its 
forms display the same spirit. Why should it have been provided 
that before a Bill can pass either House, leave must be asked and 
given for its introduction, that it should then be read a first and 
second time, then committed to a Committee of the whole House, 
then considered as amended (if the Committee report it with amend- 
ments), then read a third time, and finally dismissed from considera- 
tion by the question ‘That this Bill do pass’? Why, again, should 
a grant of money for the public service require to find its way 
through the Committee of Supply, where every item may form the 
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subject of a separate debate, where no limit exists to fetter members 
from proposing any number of reductions (provided only that they 
raise a distinct issue on which the Committee has not already ex- 
pressed, or been challenged to express, an opinion), and where the 
proceedings may be (and frequently are) diversified by repeated mo- 
tions to report Progress, or that the Chairman do leave the chair, upon 
which almost any conceivable reason for either course which may 
occur to the mind of any honourable member may be expounded and 
debated at length? Why, when the Committee have agreed to the 
yote, should it be open to anybody to renew the discussion on the 
Report? Why, when it has been reported, should it be necessary to 
fortify the grant thus authorised by a vote in Committee of Ways 
and Means? Why, when this has been obtained, should it be 
requisite to introduce a regular Bill on the Report of Ways and 
Means (which bill has to go through all the stages enumerated 
above), and thus challenge obstruction on some four additional occa- 
sions, before the faithful Commons can make up their minds to part 
with it? Why should it have been ordained that before any Com- 
mittee of Supply or Ways and Means can commence its labours (except 
on Mondays in certain exceptional instances) any member may bring 
forward any motion upon any subject, with or without notice, and 
with an absolute disregard to the class of estimates to which the 
attention of the Committee is afterwards to be invited? Why, to 
pass from these time-honoured observances, should the most; recent 
revision of the rules of the House reserve one night in every week for 
the discussion of motions which in most cases have no practical result, 
and another day for the consideration of bills which, with the rarest 
exceptions, never reach a later stage than that of second reading ? 
Is it not clear that the object of Parliament, as its name implies, has 
been the discussion rather than the enactment of laws, the criticism 
rather than the imposition of taxes, the investigation of political 
theories or public grievances rather than the enlargement of the 
Statute Book ? 

To what, then, is it due that the actual results of the legislative 
activity of Parliament have for so many years sufficed to fill a goodly 
volume? How has it come to pass that with all the legislative 
difficulties inherent in the constitution of a representative assembly, 
and with all the superadded obstacles which the forms of Parlia- 
mentary procedure have contrived to erect, the work annually turned 
out by the British Parliament is still, as far as we can judge, un- 
equalled by any other law-making apparatus in the world, either in 
amount or in elaboration of detail? No doubt we work much 
harder than other legislators; some because work is the stepping- 
stone to Parliamentary distinction ; others because, having been in 
the habit of working hard at other avocations outside the walls of 
Westminster, they bring with them to St. Stephen’s that appetite 
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for labour which seems to grow by what it feeds upon ; all, or almost 
all, because the great and grave responsibilities which a member of 
Parliament finds confronting him have a tendency to instil even in 
the most careless the germs of that industrial fever with which the 
seats and lobbies are so thoroughly infected. Yet making all 
allowances for patriotic spirit or business aptitude on the part of 
the great majority of members, it is easy to see that the work which 
Parliament has to do, conducted after the method in which it has 
pleased Parliament to conduct it, must long ago have rendered 
abortive the legislative labours of even an angelic assembly, if those 
conditions had continued to prevail, which in the first instance 
inspired and for several centuries served to fortify and extend the 
precautions embodied in our forms. The intention of our ancestors 
was of course to provide against any encroachment upon national 
liberty by the Crown ; and the system they devised was perhaps that 
best adapted to enable a patriotic minority, possessing no small share 
of secret sympathy even in the ranks opposed to them, to withstand 
the pressure or even to break the force of an arbitrary Minister. Or, 
even in the earlier days of Parliamentary history, it might be that 
an actual majority of the House of Commons might be arrayed 
against a policy which they found it more convenient to resist by a 
dilatory procedure than by an open breach with the Crown ; so that 
the continued protraction of a debate or constant postponement of 
the stage of a bill might be regarded as the Parliamentary counter- 
part of La Reine s’avisera. But when the Revolution of 1688 had 
established the principle that the Sovereign was thenceforth to govern 
only by Ministers who possessed the confidence of Parliament, it 
became evident that the necessity which had dictated many of these 
forms of political strategy had (in the absence of any other external 
danger equally formidable) passed into abeyance. But though the 
danger might cease to press, the procedure which it had brought into 
use survived it. It was not unnatural that Parliament should 
hesitate to discard a system which had grown with its growth, and 
which had come to fit it like a well-worn suit of clothes. Besides, 
it is always the instinct of the English people, when they have got a 
thing which they believe to be good, to continue to make use of it with 
a view to some future contingency, though its immediate necessity 
is not perhaps apparent. Neither was it likely that the leaders 
of minorities would consent to part with weapons so potent to thwart 
a majority, even as they had previously been proved useful in resist- 
ing pressure from outside. But there was this limit imposed upon 
their use by the new order of things, that resistance of this description 
to be generally effective must necessarily be of a character to entitle 
those who offered it to prospective support in the country. And it 
was not the best way to conciliate this by embarrassing and hindering 
a Minister whose policy, being supported by a bond jide majority, 
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was presumably acceptable to the nation. Occasional instances 
would doubtless occur, as indeed they have occurred in recent times, 
where a particular measure was opposed in a manner which might 
be considered obstructive, by a party or a particular knot of members. 
Such cases might be found in the history of a Game Laws Amend- 
ment, or a Parks Bill, and even in the Army Regulation and Ballot 
Bills. In each of these cases it might not unfairly have been alleged 
by the opponents that they saw no sufficient proof that the majority 
in the House of Commons was in accord with the majority in the 
constituencies, and the proceedings even of a small minority, however 
yexatious they may be at the moment, may easily be condoned or 
even excused if subsequent experience shows that they have acted in 
this belief. The opinion of the House of Commons, since government 
by Parliamentary majorities became an established fact, has con- 
demned the employment of these tactics except in rare instances, 
and perhaps it may be added by specially favoured individuals. And 
although the ancient panoplies have been available for the purpose, 
they have remained rather as the weapons that hang round some 
baronial hall, than as arms intended for service in modern warfare. 
They may have been brought out for Christmas merriment, or even 
employed in some revival of a tourney when nothing else was to be 
done. But the good sense and tacit agreement of all to whom they 
were accessible guaranteed that they should not become sources of 
offence. 

Meanwhile the affairs which the House of Commons had decided 
to bring under its superintendence had increased in gravity and mul- 
tiplied in number to an incalculable extent. From exercising, so far 
as its domestic functions were concerned, a jurisdiction not much 
wider than that which would appertain to a Court of Quarter Sessions 
(if such existed) for the County of York, it has come to determine 
the civil rights and public burdens of a nation now counting, south of 
the Tweed, more than twenty millions of inhabitants; it has amal- 
gamated with itself the Legislatures of the sister kingdoms of Scot- 
land and Ireland; it hasasserted (but only to lose it) its authority to 
impose taxes upon what were our American Colonies ; warned by that 
experience it has framed on its own plan the representative assemblies 
to which it has transferred the government of dependencies, in more 
than one case probably, exceeding in wealth and population the 
England which called it into existence six centuries ago; during the 
last twenty years it has assumed the function of supervising our 
Indian Empire ; yet so jealous has it been of its authority that it 
does not allow a mile of railway to be laid, a yard of water-piping or 
gas-piping to be put down by a joint-stock company, without scanning 
the details and balancing the advantages of each such project with 
infinitely more minute criticism than any one of its members would 
be likely to bestow on any similar improvement on ‘his own estate; 
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it enters with unsparing and unshrinking vigour into the most micro- 
scopic investigation of any and every department of the service of 
the Crown, and finds occasion for discussing, at least in some Select 
Committee or another, such scientific problems as may be involved 
in the relation of Post Office telegraph wires to other projected 
electrical apparatus, or such legal difficulties as may beset the various 
classes of bondholders in a Colonial Railway Company. 

That the House of Commons should do a good deal of its work 
imperfectly, much perfunctorily, and some not at all, ought therefore, 
as I venture to think, to surprise nobody. On the contrary, that it 
should do any, and indeed by far the greater part of its task, satis- 
factorily, is what in any other country would be held miraculous, 
With a scope so infinitely multiplied, with ancient obstacles to action 
so reverently maintained, it is, perhaps, the most remarkable evidence 
to be found of the practical sagacity of the British character, that it 
has not long since abandoned its functions in despair. But consider- 
ing that such results are achieved in the face of the manifold oppor- 
tunities which the state of its business offers for the exercise of a 
mischievous ingenuity, we may surely regard with excusable com- 
placency not only the laborious conscientiousness but also the mutual 
respect and forbearance which render possible the transaction of affairs 
in an assembly so sharply, and often bitterly, divided by party spirit. 

The occurrences which have called especial attention to the defects 
of our present procedure are so familiar to the readers of newspapers 
as to make it unnecessary to dwell upon them at any length. A 
small section of the Irish members have considered it to be consistent 
with their public duty to raise protracted debates, sometimes upon 
topics of no very remarkable interest, sometimes upon matters of 
more importance which had however already undergone a very full 
and careful consideration in the House, and had been decided by a 
majority in the legitimate way. That in this course they have been, 
at least on some recent occasions, encouraged by a few other members 
who have never avowed as their prime object that establishment of an 
independent Irish Legislature which is sought by the Home Rulers, 
is scarcely likely to be disputed. And that the exceptional proceed- 
ings to which they have had recourse have been attributed as offences 
rather to the Government whose measures have been thus embar- 
rassed than to the gentlemen who have actively embarrassed them, is 
well known, at least to the readers of these pages. ‘The merits or 
demerits of the policy of the present Administration have no place 
in this article. But the attitude of the Government towards those 
whom most people (with the exception of Mr. Gladstone) hold mainly 
responsible for the miscarriage of much useful legislation, cannot 
escape notice in any impartial review of such phenomena. Let us, 
however, before we deal with the particular interruptions which have 
provoked this inquiry, endeavour to ascertain, if we can, what are 
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those’ changes in our existing forms which might make obstruction a 
little less easy. 

The public business of the House of Commons may be divided 
into four heads:—1. Bills. 2. Motions. 3. Votes in Supply and 
Ways and Means. 4. Motions upon the question that the Speaker 
do leave the chair preliminary to the consideration of such Votes. 
The first of these heads may be immediately subdivided into Govern- 
ment Bills and Bills introduced by non-official members. It is not 
likely that the House or that any Administration will approve of any 
substantial modification of the existing system with regard to the 
stages of Government bills unless with respect to their treatment in 
Committee. And it will be more convenient to consider separately 
what changes, if any, may be advantageously made in the practice in 
that stage. The urgent sense of a public need which warrants the 
introduction of a Bill by the Government of the day must be held 
also to constitute a sufficient reason for allowing them to fix the 
priority as between their own measures and the order in which they 
should be introduced and taken. The traditional jealousy of Minis- 
terial proposals (which, as I have sought to show, inspired most of the 
dilatory forms of our procedure) is still sufficiently alive in the House 
of Commons to make it more than doubtful whether any project for 
facilitating the progress of Government Bills would be sanctioned by 
those watchful guardians of the Commonwealth who never sleep but 
with one eye open below either gangway. Nor is it likely that much 
more time than that now allotted to Ministers will be accorded to 
them at any future date, having regard to the ever-increasing demand 
on the part of private members to obtain consideration for the Bills 
in which they recommend the adoption of their particular theories. 
The world generally may not perhaps be aware of the present dis- 
tribution of the Parliamentary week between the different measures 
and classes of measures which the House of Commons has to deal 
with. It may, therefore, possibly be as well to remind the un- 
initiated that the normal arrangement gives to the Government 
business precedence on Mondays and Thursdays, and also on Fridays 
with the important proviso that the first order on the paper for that 
evening shall always be Supply or Ways and Means. The practical 
effect of this regulation shall be indicated presently. On Tuesdays 
priority is claimed for the motions of which notice has been given, 
of which the great majority are those of non-official members. And 
the Wednesday sitting (from noon till 6 P.M.) is surrendered to those 
Bills introduced by the same class of legislators which have been 
brought in and read a first time and are thus put in a position to 
become Orders of the Day. It will, therefore, be seen that the whole 
time at the disposal of the Government, (though they may occasionally 
atan early: period of the Session snatch an hour on a Tuesday for the in- 
troduction of some second-rate measure,) is limited to two evenings 
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of each week, supplemented by so much of Friday as they may hope 
to obtain after the House has been allowed to resolve itself into a 
Money Committee. But as it is open to any member to defer this 
step so long as he chooses to discourse on any subject with the 
Speaker in the chair, Friday evening is to all intents and purposes 
a time as much given up to the motions of non-official members as 
is their own cherished Tuesday. It must also be borne in mind that 
any serious motion brought forward by the Opposition challenging 
the general policy of the Administration is invariably accorded the 
first place on Government nights to the exclusion of all important 
Ministerial measures, so long as it pleases the House to protract a 
discussion which will not unfrequently occupy two or three Govern- 
ment nights as well as a night or two wrung from the self-abnegation 
of other members. Hence it comes to pass that while Tuesdays (at 
least during the earlier part of the session) can rarely be said to 
contribute directly to the solution of any legislative problem, and 
Wednesdays are appropriated to forwarding measures which by the 
struggle for life among themselves are as a rule precluded from any 
hope of becoming law (Fridays being abandoned in the great majority 
of cases to motions having as little immediate result as those on 
Tuesdays), the Government have great reason to congratulate them- 
selves if they can preserve intaet their own two evenings in the week 
for the consideration of their estimates for the public service, of the 
financial expedients by which the expenditure must be met, or for 
the discussion of those Bills which are to be the contribution of the 
Session to the Roll that includes the Acts of the present reign. Will 
any candid critic deny that the wonder is to be found in the fact 
that so much, and not that so little, is done ? 

Still less however, and in many Sessions perhaps nothing at all, 
would be achieved, were it not for the concessions made during late 
years to the exigencies of the Governments which from time to time 
have been obliged to sue for some additional indulgence in the 
discharge of their duty. The most important of these is the institu- 
tion of morning sittings, so called. The experiment had been tried 
in more than one form, but the present arrangement owes its origin 
to the practical genius of Mr. Disraeli. Under the Standing Orders 
now in force, the Government may, when they think themselves 
warranted by the state of business, obtain from the House permission 
to take five hours (from 2 P.M. to 7 P.M.) on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
for their Orders of the Day, leaving to the motions fixed for those days 
only the hours after 9 p.M., when the House may or may not re- 
assemble after a two hours’ adjournment. This grace is, nevertheless, 
always accorded with some considerable reluctance, and if asked for at a 
time when the demand appeared to be in the least premature, would 
not improbably be refused. The last two or three Wednesdays of 
the session are usually taken up by the Government in the same 
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manner; and as this usurpation is regarded less as a method for 
promoting business than as the immediate forerunner of the recess, 
it is generally sanctioned, if not by acclamation, at least by an 
unequivocal assent. 

Proceeding next to the Bills introduced by non-official members, 
it is at once apparent that, if these are to be regarded as serious 
attempts to legislate, the time given up to them is either too long or 
too short. If we are to judge by the number or the importance of 
those that become law, we have indeed a very beggarly result of 
debates which have occupied one-fifth of the Session. If, however, 
regard is to be had rather for the number of those introduced, or the 
gravity of the changes sought to be effected by them, we are sorrow- 
fully driven to the conclusion that five Sessions, rather than one-fifth 
of one, would be more appropriately dedicated to schemes so bold 
and various. The fact is, no doubt, that the discussions raised upon 
the second readings of these measures are generally regarded rather 
as contributions towards the formation of opinion than as practical 
steps towards any definite result. And the House of Commons, as it 
sought to break the power of the Crown by dilatory forms, has 
latterly been content to protect itself against its own theorists, by 
leaving them to scramble in such numbers at a gate so narrow that 
few, if any, can hope to get through it. The portal which would 
easily admit from half-a-dozen to a dozen measures of some sub- 
stantial consequence, if they could be induced to follow each other in 
regular order, is merely a deception and a snare to a hundred ardent 
legislators, each of whom contends in turn to insert one leg or one 
arm, or perhaps even his head, but neither gets nor gives a chance for 
an entire body to clear the barrier. 

Passing now to the Votes in Supply, the original and the peculiarly 
legitimate function of the House of Commons, the world is generally 
aware that the object of these resolutions is to invite the criticism 
of the estimates as well as to procure the grants of public money to 
maintain the public service. No doubt can exist that a member of 
Parliament cannot employ his abilities and his industry in a more 
constitutional and becoming manner than in a searching inquiry as 
to any questionable item of public expenditure, or in a resolute 
resistance to an unwarrantable charge upon the taxpayers whom he 
represents. But when it is remembered that each division of the 
estimates fills a goodly volume of many hundred pages, and that 
many of the Votes embrace hundreds of items and sub-heads, on each 
of which a debate may be raised and any quantity of patriotic fervour 
evolved, it must be clear that in order to leave time to pass a single 
Bill in any session, exception must not be taken wherever license 
allows. If new items are challenged, or old ones—where promised 
reforms have not been effected—are submitted to a scrutiny more 
or less hostile, a Government which possesses the confidence of the 
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majority, may by the recognised rules of Parliamentary warfare, expeet,. 


to pass almost without comment, and certainly without dispute, the 
numberless Votes which go to make up the sum total of our national 
expenditure. If the House has reserved its right to question or to 
disallow any particular portion of the sums required for the services, 
it does not follow that the House can beneficially undertake the 
functions properly belonging to the Treasury, or to those Departments 
of the Administration which have opportunities and materials not. 
easily accessible to others for regulating and checking the outlay upon 
the services controlled by them. 

It has been said, and the saying is usually attributed to the 
present Prime Minister, that two determined men with the estimates 
in their hands might bring to nought the British Constitution. 
Recent events have shown the probable truth of what might a short 
time back have been regarded as a rhetorical paradox; and few of 
those who have sat out the estimates during the last two or three 
sessions will be found to dispute the grim reality of the danger thus 
indicated. What has been already stated will probably convince any 
impartial reader of the practicability of insurmountable obstruction 
in this field. But more remains behind. It will be most convenient 
to consider at this point the meaning and the use of motions to report 
progress or that the Chairman do leave the chair, because, although 
such interruptions are common to all Committees of the whole House, 
this is the first opportunity we have found for noticing the peculiar 
facilities for obstruction which are offered by the practice of Com- 
mittees. What the recognised practice allows is this: any member 
may at any moment of a debate in Committee, for any reason which 
he may choose to allege or entertain (for it is not in the least incum- 
bent upon him to state it), move that progress be reported; in other 
words, that the business of the Committee be suspended. Or he may 
move that ‘the Chairman do now leave the chair,’ which resolution, 
if, carried, has the effect not only of suspending but of absolutely 
precluding further consideration of the subject then before the Com- 
mittee, unless the House shall thereafter otherwise order. On either 
of these motions any member may speak any number of times, 
adducing any reasons which may appear to him to warrant a post- 
ponement of the discussion (so long as these reasons have not refer- 
ence to other matters expressly appointed by the House for considera- 
tion at another time or under another head). And these motions may 
be repeated alternately for an infinite number of times and supported 
over and over again by the same members, if they think proper, with 
arguments infinitely remote from the issue nominally before the 
Committee. The same result may be reached when the House is fully 
constituted with the Speaker in the chair, by a judicious alternation 
of motions for the adjournment of the debate, and the adjournment 
of the House. But this not unimportant distinction isto be observed, 
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that on those more formal occasions no member can repeat or again: 
second such a motion after it has been once negatived, and the speaking’ 
powers of the mover and seconder of any such motion are once for all 
exhausted by their first exercise. It has been suggested,’ and with at, 
least some probable prospect of enforcing greater regularity in debates 
in Committee, that the same rule which governs dilatory motions in the 
House should also prevail when the Chairman is at the table. But it 
must not be forgotten that the opportunities in Committee for reviving 
discussion are infinite; and that the proposal of the most trivial 
amendment by any obliving friend will unchain the lips of any mem- 
ber thus deprived of his speaking power, and restore to him his full 
right to speak as often and as long as he pleases upon the question 
then under discussion. These hindrances to the transaction of public 
business are not, of course, peculiar to Committees of Supply or of 
Ways and Means; they are to be encountered in every Committee 
of the whole House; but as no other Committee should occupy an 
approximate share of the attention of Parliament this is perhaps the 
fittest occasion for referring to them. 

There remains the consideration of such questions as may arise 
relating to Motions on going into Supply. It has been already 
pointed out that the religious observance of the ancient rule of 
‘grievance before supply’ places the Government entirely at the 
mercy of the House, and, in almost any case, of any member who 
desires to interpose, before’ they can obtain a consideration of the 
estimates which they intend to move on any particular evening. On 
Fridays, as has been already indicated, the rule requiring Supply to 
be the first order of the day prompts the notification of a considerable 
number of motions as amendments to that Order. There is this 
difference in the treatment of such notices as compared with those 
which may be moved on Tuesdays: that as Supply is the first Order, 
the Speaker can only put any other proposal as an amendment to the 
question that Supply be taken. And when one such proposal has 
been negatived by the affirmation of the words requiring the Speaker 
to leave the chair (the necessary preliminary to the constitution of a 
Committee of the whole House), no further division can be taken on 
any subsequent motion which may be brought forward in order to 
arrest the Speaker’s retirement. There are, however, numerous 
questions which their authors do not particularly desire to put to the 
test of a division, and to such are practically devoted those hours of 
Friday evenings which occupy the period between 8 P.M. and mid- 
night, on some occasions even up to a much later time. 

Of course, if Fridays were the only days on which Supply could be 
considered, hardly any Supply would ever be obtained. The Govern- 
ment, however, are free to bring forward money votes on any other 
night belonging to them. Yet on Mondays and Thursdays, until 


1 The experiment was tried for a few weeks at the end of the Session of 1877. 
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very recently, they had to encounter the same danger of incalculable 
postponement. There was not, it is true, the same formidable array 
of notices against Supply which are fixed to come on for each parti- 
cular Friday. But in the more secluded recesses of the Order-Book, 
known to few except the clerks at the table, lie waiting as in ambus- 
cade a dangerous company of ‘notices upon going into Supply, for 
which no day has been fixed,’ ready to intercept the Secretary of the 
Treasury, whensoever he may venture in a too confiding spirit to 
claim for public business an evening which he is almost certainly 
destined to surrender to crotchets. In proposing a means of counter- 
acting this uncertainty, both the late and the present Government 
have been able to plead not only the requirements of the public ser- 
vice, but also the convenience of the economical critics themselves. 
It was not only essential to the proper administration of the State, 
but it was undesirable that the member for Burnley should lose 
his dinner in waiting for estimates which might never be reached 
after all. And though the economists did not publicly display any 
very effusive gratitude when the change has been on more than one 
occasion proposed, the House was perhaps not a little influenced by 
its regard for them, when it allowed one evening in each week to be 
devoted to their special use, while other members might find more 
frivolous occupation elsewhere. Thus it has come to pass that 
on Mondays, when the Government fix Supply as the first Order, 
Mr. Speaker is required to quit the chair without any debate being 
allowed, except on certain special occasions indicated by the Standing 
Order. On these evenings, therefore, there is nothing to stand be- 
tween the House and the immediate enjoyment of financial contro- 
versy. But although the commencement of the proposed votes is 
thus easily reached, and the Secretary of the Treasury may indulge 
the hope of reaching after much tribulation the goal of his patient 
pilgrimage, there is nothing to prevent any member who is dissatisfied 
with any act or omission on the part of the Government from rising 
with a motion to report progress, and thus to bring on a debate, con- 
ducted with all the freedom of Committee, upon any question or any 
number of questions that may be alleged as sufficient reasons for 
deferring upon that evening the consideration of the Vote which has 
been proposed from the chair. It may well therefore be questioned 
whether the Government have gained any substantial advantage by 
a change which, while it violates the constitutional maxim of ‘ griev- 
ance before supply,’ would seem to leave an almost unlimited field for 
grievance-mongers to interrupt the business of Supply as soon as it 
has been begun. 

It will be observed by any one who has been patient enough to 
proceed thus far, that no particular reference has yet been made to 
those ordinary motions which any member can bring forward when 
opportunity offers, without regard to Supply, and for the discussion 
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of which Tuesdays are set apart. I do not know whether there is 
anything especially noteworthy in the Parliamentary practice in 
dealing with these proposals, though it must strike the most 
casual observer that the present system of determining the order in 
which such motions are to be taken, by the sole arbitrament of that 
blind deity who presides over the ballot-box, is hardly the most 
perfect that can be devised. This divinity may, moreover, be 
deceived, though not corrupted. For instance, a member desiring a 
good place for his motion on a particular Tuesday, has only to invoke 
the aid of a dozen friends (if a dozen persons so unprincipled are to 
be found in Parliament), each of whom will put his hand into the 
Parliamentary lucky-bag with the notice of a motion of alarming 
appearance, but which he has no intention of bringing forward. If 
three or four of these adventurers succeed in drawing the first places 
for that Tuesday, they will effectually scare away more bond fide 
competitors, and the fortunate individual who is in the secret will 
be quite content if he draws a place at any distance down the list, 
inasmuch as he understands the unsubstantial nature of the questions 
which appear to precede him. The same practice was to a certain 
degree suspected to prevail a few years back with the object of 
securing the Wednesdays for the Bills promoted by a small knot of 
members, but, having been authoritatively condemned by the Chair, has 
not, so far as I am aware, been renewed in the case of Orders of the Day. 

Few will probably be found to wonder that in such a condition of 
affairs as I have sought to describe, there should have been several 
Select Committees proposed and more than one appointed within the 
last few years to consider what improvement could be made in the 
existing procedure. And not many more, perhaps, will be greatly 
surprised to find that the net result of their inquiries has been 
almost nil. But during the present Parliament the unsparing use 
made of the forms of the House, the manifest disposition shown to 
strain them yet further, and the consequent arrest of most of the 
valuable legislation of more than one Session, have, let us hope, sup- 
plied a stimulus to the hesitating opinion of the House which may 
kindle at last into zeal that flagging energy which has hitherto played 
with the difficulties of a complete revision of the rules of Parliament. 

The question submitted to the Committee which sat last year 
under the presidency of Si: Stafford Northcote was necessarily of a 
twofold nature. And despite the endeavours which they made to 
treat separately the phenomenon which is now familiar under the 
name of obstruction, and that body of rules and practices which may 
be employed with such terrible effect whenever obstruction is sought, 
even by a handful of members, they scarcely succeeded or could 
expect to succeed in divorcing the consideration of the particular 
epidemic from that of the defective sanitation (if I may employ the 
most barbarous of modern words) which had made the epidemic 
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possible. It was incontestably apparent that, if the House of Commons 
was to be perpetually threatened with the recurrence-of these alarming 
symptoms, it would be on the whole a lesser evil to abridge some ot 
the time-honoured privileges of the individual member than to allow 
those. privileges to be exercised in derogation of the rights and 
dignity of the House at large. One member of the Committee, second 
to none in experience or in active interest in questions of. this sort, 
was;prepared to go the length of recommending a modified cléture as 
the appropriate remedy for a state of things universally acknowledged 
to be intolerable. But the Committee shrank from any suggestion 
which had the treble disadvantage of appearing newfangled, of being 
of foreign origin, and of being so certain of rejection by the House 
at large as to carry with it also the presumption of hostility to 
anything else which might be advised in their report. The Speaker 
and the Chairman of Ways and Means, who were both summoned 
as, witnesses, gave evidence in favour of some new rule that should 
give shape to the power necessarily residing in the House to inflict 
punishment upon those who disturbed its order or outraged its 
patience. Yet a Resolution giving effect in a very cautious and 
hesitating fashion to these suggestions was only carried in the 
Committee by the casting-vote of the Chairman, and therefore with 
obvious prudence excluded from the list of proposals which they 
submitted to the House. A resolution proceeding in some degree 
upon the same principle was placed among the notices at the end of 
the late session by Sir Henry Peek. And it is to be hoped. that an 
opportunity may occur next year for considering the point. As it 
was, the proposals which the Chairman of the Select Committee ven- 
tured to put forward in February last were, if it is not disrespectful 
to say so, deserving only of the fate which awaited them. The first 
Resolution, which was merely the reproduction in a modified form of 
Mr. Lowe’s Standing Order regarding Supply on Mondays, was debated 
as seriously and at such length as if it had constituted a perfectly 
revolutionary change; while the others fell stillborn to the ground 
in the early days of the Session, though their unhonoured remains 
continued to cumber the notice-paper until the second week in August. 
It would almost, therefore, seem hopeless to expect, from any 
constituted authority, any proposals calculated to facilitate in any 
important degree the course of business. If the Government make 
any such motion on their own responsibility, they must reckon upon 
criticism rather than countenance from the benches opposite. If, by 
transferring the initiative to a Select Committee, it is sought to 
disarm party jealousy and to secure united action, we need only look 
back to the proceedings of the last two years to see how far such 
union is likely to extend, or how far the assent of their leaders up- 
stairs is likely to bind the rank and file of either side of the House 
when it is invited to act. To say that the House of Commons is 
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made up their minds, such resistance to their will would soon entail 
parliamentary extinction upon the obstructives. Any such tactics, 
for instance, if employed in 1869, against the Irish Church Bill, 
might fairly have provoked a penal dissolution; yet would certainly 
not have warranted a similar proceeding in 1870 or 1872, in the case 
of the Ballot or the Army Regulation Bills. And the country may 
rest pretty well assured that upon great main issues as to which its 
opinion has been pronounced there will not be found members hardy 
enough to maintain resistance by mere obstruction. As to how far 
it is likely to tolerate an organised attempt to frustrate all parlia- 
mentary action whatever, there should be even less room for doubt. 
Before I endeavour to indicate any particular points of our 
procedure where I believe changes may be advantageously tried, it 
may perhaps be expected that some little space be devoted to what 
is known as the half-past-twelve rule. In the opinion of some 
eminent authorities this modern limitation upon infinite debate has 
not worked well. It is said, that while discussions on earlier 
questions are frequently protracted till 12.30 in order to exclude the 
possibility of other measures being brought on later, the hours of 
labour have not been materially, if at all, shortened, while sittings of 
exceptional length have unfortunately been more common than in 
times anterior to its adoption. This is no doubt the case; but these 
critics seem to forget that these results are due not to the rule itself 
but to the method in which it has been construed. If the opposed 
business, which it prohibits from discussion after the appointed half- 
hour, were held, as would naturally appear reasonable, to include all 
opposed business whatsoever, the occasions would be rare indeed when 
the House would sit later than 1 a.m. But it is unfortunately the 
practice, when some measure of the first magnitude has been under 
consideration till some time between midnight and one o'clock, to 
take up some minor Bill which has already passed partly through 
the ordeal of Committee, and to wrangle over its clauses and amend- 
ments thereon as long as human nature can support the task. It was 
thus, for instance, that the Irish Sunday Closing Bill was passed 
through the House in 1878, amid scenes which we must hope will 
not frequently recur. If, on the other hand, the rule were given its 
full scope, and the hours of the sitting materially abridged, the 
official members would reap the advantage of that additional hour 
or two of rest now usually enjoyed by some three-fourths of their 
less responsible colleagues, with no detriment to the public service 
which would not be more than compensated by their increased vigour 
at the next meeting of the House. Even as it is, the comfort 
afforded by this rule to the great majority of members is incalculable. 
As soon as 12.30 is reached, scores of exhausted legislators escape 
from the House, secure that the business in which they are interested 
will not come on (as it might but for this merciful provision) at three 
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or four o’clock in the morning, an hour not perhaps the best suited 
for cool and careful deliberation by gentlemen who have been sitting 
four hours in a Committee upstairs and twelve in the House sub- 
sequently, with no distraction for their faculties except such as they 
may have derived from the varieties of debate. As for the danger, 
not to be questioned, of Bills being talked out in view of the postpone- 
ment of the remainder on the paper after 12.30 has arrived, it may 
be more convenient to consider this in connection with the same 
question as presented by the Standing Order on Wednesdays. 

It will perhaps be seen by those whom it has been sought to 
familiarise with our present practice that the reforms most urgently 
required consist (1) in a better distribution of business generally, 
(2) in a radical change of the rules now governing our procedure in 
Committee, and (3) in such a reconsideration of the rule which gives 
precedence to grievance before Supply as may systematise and regulate 
the mode of voting public money. To take the last first, inasmuch 
as the first of these divisions must be largely affected by it, we can- 
not do better than direct our attention to a suggestion (made by 
Lord Hartington in the Committee of 1878) ‘that on the Order for 
Committee of Supply, or for the Report of Supply, no motion shall be 
made as an amendment to the question that the Speaker do leave the 
Chair, or that the Report be now considered, unless such motion calls 
in question the conduct of the Administration or of some department 
of the Government.’ This would in itself provide a very valuable 
limitation on the arbitrary power now enjoyed by every individual 
member to arrest the consideration of Supply. But in the discussions 
at the beginning of last Session, Lord Hartington went even further, 
and appeared ready to transfer the consideration cf all these griev- 
ances from the threshold of the Committee to that of the Report of 
Supply. This would effect a much greater change, and entirely in the 
right direction. Yet as the necessity for taking the Report of Supply 
at any fixed time or reasonable hour is not enforced on the Govern- 
ment by any Standing Order, it was open to the spokesmen of the 
benches below the gangway to say that this would practically abrogate 
the ancient right of getting such questions discussed before the 
Government could obtain any money. There has been, however, a 
general disposition to ignore the fact that although a Vote in Supply 
may grant the money required for a particular service, the Minister 
cannot legally lay his hand on the corresponding sum to meet it, 
until he has obtained also a Vote in Committee of Ways and Means. 
It is of course open to any member to anticipate Ways and Means by 
a motion of grievance, just as he may check the consideration of 
Supply. But in practice, as the Resolutions in Ways and Means are 
little more than drafts on the Consolidated Fund to meet expenses 
already sanctioned, they are usually moved and adopted almost as a 
matter of form. What I would venture to suggest is, that the Order 
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for Ways and Means should stand first on Fridays (as the existing 
Standing Order permits) instead of Supply, and so become the stalking. 
horse for the discussion of grievances on that or on any other evening 
wherever it shall appear on the paper. And having thus secured a 
practical recognition of the principle that public money shall not be 
expended until grievances have been heard (limiting grievances, 
however, according to Lord Hartington’s definition), I would sweep 
away all notices whatever on the motion for Supply, and allow the 
Committee to proceed to the immediate consideration of the Votes, 
unless the House should by a direct negative preclude the Speaker from 
leaving the Chair. But any motion to that effect should be made and 
supported, merely by reasons relating to that proposal itself. If such a 
course were adopted, the estimates would always have a fair field for 
examination; and the check maintained on Ways and Means would 
secure to the House the right of interpellation on any subject which 
might seem to warrant it. But I would not be content withthis. The 
Friday sitting consecrated to Ways and Means and the discussions pre- 
liminary thereto, might, I venture to believe, commence always at 9 p.m, 
as it now does in the later months of the session, and follow a morning 
sitting (from 2 to 7 P.M.) especially devoted to the Committees on 
Government Bills. I cannot but think that the gain thus secured by 
the Government would quite compensate them for the loss of the 
hours spent in wrangles after 12.30, in consequence of that more 
literal interpretation of the 12.30 rule which I would enforce. 

This leads us to the remedies for talking out bills which expe- 
rience shows to be wanted. Pretermitting for the moment their 
application to Wednesdays, what can be done to prevent the 12.30 
rule operating as a check on all Government Orders subsequent to the 
first Order of the Day, and a source of some prolixity in debate even 
upon that? After very careful deliberation, I am bound to confess 
that I think it might on the whole be found a fair and sufficient 
remedy to exempt from the operation of the rule the stages of report 
and third reading, provided always that amendments in Committee 
be recognised asa legitimate bar to progress after that hour. Another 
thing which might mitigate in some degree an inconvenience com- 
plained of under the rule as it stands would be to provide that no 
notice of opposition should be renewed by the member who had 
originally given it, except in case of his personal attendance at 9 P.M. 
on Friday to renew it. This would have the double effect of con- 
tributing to make a House on Friday evenings and of affording many 
bills an opportunity of gaining a stage on the Mondays when the 
opponent had not appeared to renew his objection. This, however, is 
a digression. To return to the difficulties encountered on Wednes- 
days by the bills of non-official members, the danger of talking out 
might, I think, fairly be met bya rule that, in any case where an 
adjournment had been moved, that question shall be put at 5.30, so 
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as to enable a division on the main question to be taken immediately 
afterwards (if the adjournment were negatived) and disposed of before 
6 o'clock, and that if no adjournment were proposed the main 
question should be put at that hour. 

For the practice on Wednesdays I would also suggest the following 
changes. I would apportion one Wednesday in each month to 
Ireland, and one to Scotland; at least I would give precedence on 
such days to orders relating to the sister kingdoms respectively. On 
the other Wednesdays the priority should be with England. Subject 
to this rule I would give precedence on these days and on all occasions 
as among bills of this description, to those which were presented to 
the House totidem verbis in which during a Session of the current 
Parliament they had been reported by a Select Committee. Further, 
I would adopt an excellent suggestion of Sir C. Dilke’s, and arrange 
the Order-paper, so far as these Bills are concerned, in the same 
manner in which the strictly private Bills find themselves placed ; 
ie. the Bills ordered for third reading would precede those ordered 
for consideration as amended, while these in their turn would come 
before Bills appointed for Committee, which would, however, claim a 
priority over those set down for Second Reading. Thus, taking 
example from the practice prevailing in the most thoroughly practical 
department of Parliamentary business, we should have some chance 
of completing at least a part of the work to which time had already 
been given, instead of wasting some twenty-five afternoons in the 
successive weeks from February to August in an ostentatious exhi- 
bition of proficiency in the art of ¢ how not to do it.’ 

By far the most important of all the considerations which can in 
this connection engage the interest of Parliament or of the public, I 
have left to the last. And this concerns the amendment of the pro- 
cedure in Committees. There are enthusiasts for the good old doctrine 
of ‘crippling the executive’ to be found on both sides of the House, 
who, while they deprecate the proceedings of the last few Sessions as 
tending to bring a good cause into disrepute, still would object to 
any abridgment of those privileges of speech which they say may be 
required some day or other by the most decorous members to stay the 
encroachments of some revolutionary Administration. This isall very 
well as a matter of sentiment, but when the revolutionary Adminis- 
tration is installed at the head of such a majority as to make it 
formidable, how long will it tolerate such facilities for obstruction ? 
Not a day. When Mr. Beresford Hope or Mr. Newdegate proposes 
to report progress, or that the Chairman do leave the chair, half a 
dozen times in a single sitting, do they suppose that such conduct 
will be endured by the legions who follow the prospective Coryphzus 
of our‘ Nouvelles Couches Sociales’? Imagine the Mountain baulked 
by such a relic of old times as this, or the ocean kept out by Mrs. 
Partington’s time-honoured broom! As it strikes me, I confess I think 
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the Revolution will be much more effectually averted by such a reform 
of our system as will enable the House of Commons to resume its old 
place in public estimation while time is yet on our side. And if we 
are to make our Committee-work satisfactory, we must not be afraid 
of very far-reaching changes. Let the Committee, at any rate as an 
experiment, try some course stricter than the usages of the House, 
Let no member be allowed to speak a second time (except by the in- 
dulgence of the House by way of explanation) upon any question to 
which he has already spoken, or to an amendment or to a motion of a 
dilatory character moved thereon, unless he be the member in charge 
of the bill or the mover of an amendment. Let it be ruled that, where 
two dilatory motions have been supported in succession by less than 
twenty-one members in the face of at least twice that number, the main 
question shall be put at once without further debate. Let the House 
consider whether it may not in certain cases adopt the American system 
of ordering certain bills, when committed, to be reported on a certain 
day, which makes it necessary for the Chairman, when a certain time 
has been reached, to put the remaining clauses and amendments 
without debate. 

Let the House and those who lead it, not only by official rank, but 
by recognised authority, show themselves really in earnest to recover 
lost ground which has been sapped by the lapse of many centuries 
of external change, if only brought to light by the not very terrible 
adventurers who imitate Guy Fawkes now-a-days with a twopenny 
squib; and all will be well. But if divided counsels are still to para- 
lyse concerted action, if ‘ obstruction’ is to be cited by the more 
intemperate politicians on one side or the other less as a real blot in 
our parliamentary system than as a means of damaging political 
opponents, it will be hard to over-estimate the detriment which such 
conscript fathers may ring upon the State. 


Henry Cecit Rakes, 
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Ancient Chinese “pu” Coin. 
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Ancient Chinese 
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THE HISTORY OF MONEY. 


As in so many other matters, the most ancient records of money carry 
us away to the other side of the world—to the great empire of China. 
The early history of Chinese currency is principally known to us 
through a treatise, Wen-hien tung K’ao, or, The Examination of 
Currency, by Ma-twan-lin, a great Chinese scholar, who was born 
about 1245, though his work was not published until 1321. In un- 
civilised times, various objects have served as a standard of value. 
In the Hudson’s Bay territory, beavers’ skins have long been used in 
this manner. In ancient Europe, cattle were the usual medium of 
exchange; whence, as every one knows, the word pecunia. In 
the Zendavesta, the payment of physicians is calculated in the same 
way, but comparatively few perhaps realise that when we pay our 
fee, we are doing the same thing, for the word fee is the old word 
vieh, which, as we know, in German still retains the sense of cattle. 
In Africa and the East Indies shells are, and long have been, used 
for the same purpose. We even find indications that shells once 
served as money in China, because, as M. Biot, in his interesting 
memoir on Chinese currency, has pointed out, the words denoting 
buying, selling, riches, goods, stores, property, prices, cheap, dear, and 
many others referring to money and wealth, contain the ideographic 
sign denoting the word shell. Indeed, Wangmang, who usurped the 
Imperial throne about 14 a.p., wishing to return to the ancient state 
of things, attempted among other changes to bring into circulation 
five different varieties of shells of an arbitrary value. 

A curious illustration of the passage from a state of barter to the 
use of money is found in the fact that, pieces of cloth and knives 
having been used as in some measure a standard of value, almost 
as grey shirting is even now, so the earliest Chinese coins were made 
to resemble pieces of cloth or knives, and there are two principal 
kinds of coins—the pu coins, roughly representing a shirt (fig. 1), 
and the tao coins (fig. 2), which are in the form of a knife. These 
curious coins are said to go back four thousand one hundred years, 
and to have been made in the year 2250 B.c. I believe, however, 
that there is still much doubt on this point. Scimitar-shaped coins 
also at one time circulated (if I may use the expression) in Persia. 
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But these forms were of course very inconvenient, and the Chinese 
soon arrived at the opinion that money, which was intended ‘to roll 
round the world,’ should be itself round. A curious feature of Chinese 
coins, the nail-mark, appears to have originated in an accident 
very characteristic of China. In the time of Queen Wentek, a model 
in wax of a proposed coin was brought for her majesty’s inspection. 
In taking hold of it, she left on it the impression of one nail, and the 
impression has in consequence not only been a marked characteristic 
of Chinese coins for hundreds of years, but has even been copied on 
those of Japan and Corea. The Chinese coins were not struck, as ours 
are, but cast, which offers peculiar facilities for forging, and, to use 
Mr. Jevons’ words, the annals of coinage ‘are little more than a 
monstrous repetition of depreciated issues, both public and private, 
varied by occasional meritorious but often unsuccessful efforts to 
restore the standard of currency.’ Mr. Vissering gives us several 
interesting illustrations of the financial discussions of the Chinese. 
‘ As to the desire of your majesty, for instance, says Lutui, ‘to cast 
money and to arrange the currency, in order to repair its present 
vicious state, it is just the same as if you would rear a fish in a cauldron 
of boiling water or roost a bird on a hot fire. Water and wood are 
essential for the life of fish and birds. But in using them in the 
wrong way you will surely cause the bird to be scorched and the fish 
to be cooked to shreds.’ 

Not only did the Chinese possess coins at a very early period, but 
they were also the inventors of bank notes. Some writers regard 
bank notes as having originated about 119 B.c., in the reign of the 
Emperor Ou-ti. At this time the Court was in want of money, and 
to raise it Klaproth tells us that the prime minister hit upon the 
following device. When any princes or courtiers entered the im- 
perial presence, it was customary to cover the face with a piece of 
skin. It was first decreed then, that for this purpose the skin of 
certain white deer kept in one of the royal parks should alone be 
permitted, and then these pieces of skin were sold for a high price. 
But although they appear to have passed from one noble to another, 
they do not seem ever to have entered into general circulation. It 
~was therefore very different from the Russian skin money. In this 
-case the notes were ‘ used instead of the skins from which they were 
cut, the skins themselves being too bulky and heavy to be constantly 
carried backward and forward. Only a little piece was cut off to 
figure as a token of possession of the whole skin. The ownership 
was proved when the piece fitted in the hole.’ True bank notes are 
said to have been invented about 800 a.p., in the reign of Hian- 
tsoung, of the dynasty of Thang, and were called feytsien, or flying 
money. It is curious, however, though not surprising, to find that 
the temptation to over-issue led to the same results in China as 
in the West. The value of the notes fell, until at length it took 
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11,000 min, or 3,000/., to buy a cake of rice, and the use of notes 
appears to have been abandoned. Subsequently the issue was re- 
vived, and Tchang-yang (960-990 a.p.) seems to have been the first 
private person who issued notes. Somewhat later, under the Emperor 
Tching-tsong (997-1022), this invention was largely extended. 
Sixteen of the richest firms united to form a bank of issue, which 
emitted paper money in series, some payable every three years. 

The earliest mention, in European literature, of paper, or rather 
cotton, money appears to be by Rubruquis, a monk, who was 
sent by St. Louis, in the year 1252, to the Court of the Mongol 
Prince Mangu-Khan, but he merely mentions the fact of its existence. 
Marco Polo, who resided from 1275 to 1284 at the court of Kublai- 
Khan,—I do not know whether in 

The stately pleasure dome 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 

Through caverns measureless to man 

Down to a sunless sea,— 
gives us a longer and interesting account of the note system, which 
he greatly admired, and he concludes by saying, ‘Now you have 
heard the ways and means whereby the great Khan may have, and, 
in fact, has, more treasure than all the kings in the world. You 
know all about it, and the reason why.’ But this apparent facility 
of creating money led, in the East, as it has elsewhere, to great 
abuses. Sir John Mandeville, who was in Tartary shortly after- 
wards, in 1322, tells us that the ‘Emperour may dispenden als 
moche as he wile with outen estymacioum. For he despendeth not, ne 
maketh no money, but of lether emprented, or of papyre. . . . For 
there and beyonde hem thei make no money, nouther of gold nor of 
sylver. And therefore he may despende ynow and outrageously.’ 
The Great Khan seems to have been himself of the same opinion. 
He appears to have ‘despent outrageously,’ and the value of the 
paper money again fell to a very small fraction of its nominal 
amount, causing great discontent and misery, until about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, under the Mandchu dynasty, it was abolished, 
and appears to have been so completely forgotten, that the Jesuit 
father, Gabriel de Magaillans, who resided at Pekin about 1668, ob- 
serves that there is no recollection of paper money having ever existed 
in the manner described by Marco Polo; though two centuries later 
it was again in use. It must be observed, however, that these Chinese 
bank notes differed from ours in one essential—namely, they were not 
payable at sight. Western notes, even when not payable at all, have 
generally purported to be exchangeable at the will of the holder, but 
this principle the Chinese did not adopt, and their notes were only 
payable at certain specified periods. 

Various savage races are, we know, in the habit of burying with 
the dead his wives, slaves, or other possessions. So also in Greece, it 
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But these forms were of course very inconvenient, and the Chinese 
soon arrived at the opinion that money, which was intended ‘to roll 
round the world,’ should be itself round. A curious feature of Chinese 
coins, the nail-mark, appears to have originated in an accident 
very characteristic of China. In the time of Queen Wentek, a model 
in wax of a proposed coin was brought for her majesty’s inspection. 
In taking hold of it, she left on it the impression of one nail, and the 
impression has in consequence not only been a marked characteristic 
of Chinese coins for hundreds of years, but has even been copied on 
those of Japan and Corea. The Chinese coins were not struck, as ours 
are, but cast, which offers peculiar facilities for forging, and, to use 
Mr. Jevons’ words, the annals of coinage ‘are little more than a 
monstrous repetition of depreciated issues, both public and private, 
varied by occasional meritorious but often unsuccessful efforts to 
restore the standard of currency.’ Mr. Vissering gives us several 
interesting illustrations of the financial discussions of the Chinese. 
‘ As to the desire of your majesty,’ for instance, says Lutui, ‘to cast 
money and to arrange the currency, in order to repair its present 
vicious state, it is just the same as if you would rear a fish in a cauldron 
of boiling water or roost a bird on a hot fire. Water and wood are 
essential for the life of fish and birds. But in using them in the 
wrong way you will surely cause the bird to be scorched and the fish 
to be cooked to shreds.’ 

Not only did the Chinese possess coins at a very early period, but 
they were also the inventors of bank notes. Some writers regard 
bank notes as having originated about 119 B.c., in the reign of the 
Emperor Ou-ti. At this time the Court was in want of money, and 
to raise it Klaproth tells us that the prime minister hit upon the 
following device. When any princes or courtiers entered the im- 
perial presence, it was customary to cover the face with a piece of 
skin. It was first decreed then, that for this purpose the skin of 
certain white deer kept in one of the royal parks should alone be 
permitted, and then these pieces of skin were sold for a high price. 
But although they appear to have passed from one noble to another, 
they do not seem ever to have entered into general circulation. It 
~was therefore very different from the Russian skin money. In this 
-case the notes were ‘ used instead of the skins from which they were 
cut, the skins themselves being too bulky and heavy to be constantly 
carried backward and forward. Only a little piece was cut off to 
figure as a token of possession of the whole skin. The ownership 
was proved when the piece fitted in the hole.’ True bank notes are 
said to have been invented about 800 a.p., in the reign of Hian- 
tsoung, of the dynasty of Thang, and were called feytsien, or flying 
money. It is curious, however, though not surprising, to find that 
the temptation to over-issue led to the same results in China as 
in the West. The value of the notes fell, until at length it took 
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11,000 min, or 3,000/., to buy a cake of rice, and the use of notes 
appears to have been abandoned. Subsequently the issue was re- 
vived, and Tchang-yang (960-990 a.D.) seems to have been the first 
private person who issued notes. Somewhat later, under the Emperor 
Tching-tsong (997-1022), this invention was largely extended. 
Sixteen of the richest firms united to form a bank of issue, which 
emitted paper money in series, some payable every three years. 

The earliest mention, in European literature, of paper, or rather 
cotton, money appears to be by Rubruquis, a monk, who was 
sent by St. Louis, in the year 1252, to the Court of the Mongol 
Prince Mangu-Khan, but he merely mentions the fact of its existence. 
Marco Polo, who resided from 1275 to 1284 at the court of Kublai- 
Khan,—I do not know whether in 

The stately pleasure dome 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 

Through caverns measureless to man 

Down to a sunless sea,— 
gives us a longer and interesting account of the note system, which 
he greatly admired, and he concludes by saying, ‘Now you have 
heard the ways and means whereby the great Khan may have, and, 
in fact, has, more treasure than all the kings in the world. You 
know all about it, and the reason why.’ But this apparent facility 
of creating money led, in the East, as it has elsewhere, to great 
abuses. Sir John Mandeville, who was in Tartary shortly after- 
wards, in 1322, tells us that the ‘Emperour may dispenden als 
moche as he wile with outen estymacioum. For he despendeth not, ne 
maketh no money, but of lether emprented, or of papyre. . . . For 
there and beyonde hem thei make no money, nouther of gold nor of 
sylver. And therefore he may despende ynow and outrageously.’ 
The Great Khan seems to have been himself of the same opinion. 
He appears to have ‘despent outrageously,’ and the value of the 
paper money again fell to a very small fraction of its nominal 
amount, causing great discontent and misery, until about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, under the Mandchu dynasty, it was abolished, 
and appears to have been so completely forgotten, that the Jesuit 
father, Gabriel de Magaillans, who resided at Pekin about 1668, ob- 
serves that there is no recollection of paper money having ever existed 
in the manner described by Marco Polo; though two centuries later 
it was again in use. It must be observed, however, that these Chinese 
bank notes differed from ours in one essential—namely, they were not 
payable at sight. Western notes, even when not payable at all, have 
generally purported to be exchangeable at the will of the holder, but 
this principle the Chinese did not adopt, and their notes were only 
payable at certain specified periods. 

Various savage races are, we know, in the habit of burying with 
the dead his wives, slaves, or other possessions. So also in Greece, it 
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was usual to place a piece of money in the mouth of the deceased as 
Charon’s fee. In China also paper money is said to have been 
similarly treated. It was, we are informed, sometimes burnt at 
funerals, in order that the dead might have some ready money to start 
with in the world of spirits. 

At the same time, in finance, as in many other matters, the 
Chinese, though they anticipated the white races, have not advanced 
so far. Their system of currency is still archaic, and banking appears 
to be but little developed. Deposits, which constitute the life-blood 
of banking, are, we are told, exceptional. Bills circulate, or are 
bought and sold at the exchanges in Pekin and other cities, but 
Chinese banking seems almost to confine itself to issuing and repay- 
ing bills. Moreover, though the Chinese possess, and have so long 
possessed, a coinage, it is only suitable to small payments, and in 
all large transactions ingots are extensively used. These ingots have 
no public stamp, although they often bear the mark of the maker, 
which is sometimes so well known that a verification is dispensed with. 

In their financial and banking arrangements, the Japanese 
seem to have been much behind the Chinese. They had, indeed, a 
form of paper money. The Daimios, or feudal lords, in various 
districts, issued little cards representing very small values. In the 
museum of Leyden is one of these issued in 1688. The bank notes, 
however, never reached a high state of development, and in the 59th 
volume of the great Encyclopedia San-tsai-dyn, the subject is—I quote 
from Vissering—thus contemptuously dismissed : ‘ Under the reign of 
the Sung and Yuen dynasties paper money was made use of. It was 
uncommonly inconvenient. When in the rain it got soaked and the 
mice gnawed at it, it became as if one possessed a raven. When 
carried in the breast pocket or the money belt, the consequence was 
that it was destroyed by abrasion.’ 

Money seems to us now so obvious a convenience, and so much a 
necessity of commerce, that it appears almost inconceivable that a 
people who created the Sphinx and the Pyramids, the temples of 
Ipsamboul and Karnac, should have been entirely ignorant of coins. 
Yet it appears from the statements of Herodotus, and the evidence 
of the monuments themselves, that this was really the case. As 
regards the commercial and banking systems of ancient Egypt, we 
are almost entirely without information. Their standard .of value 
seems to have been the ‘ outen’ or ‘ ten’ of copper (94-96 grammes), 
which circulated like the #s rude of the Romans by weight, and in 
the form of bricks, being measured by the balance. It was obtained 
from the mines of Mount Sinai, which were worked as early as the 
fourth dynasty. Gold and silver appear to have been also used, 
though less frequently. Like copper, they were sometimes in the form 
of bricks, but generally in rings, resembling the ring money of the 
ancient Celts, which is said to have been employed in Ireland down 
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to the twelfth century, and still holds its own in the interior of Africa. 
This approximated very nearly to the possession of money, but it 
wanted what the Roman lawyers called ‘the law’ and ‘the form.’ 
Neither the weight nor the pureness was guaranteed by any public 
authority. Such a state of things seems to us very inconvenient, but 
after all it is not very different from that which prevails in China 
even at the present day. The first money struck in Egypt, and that 
for the use rather of the Greek and Phcenician merchants than of the 
natives, was by the Satrap Aryandes. 

In ancient Babylonia and Assyria, as in Egypt, the precious metals, 
and especially silver, circulated as uncoined ingots. They were 
readily taken indeed, but taken by weight and verified by the balance 
like any other merchandise. The excavations in Assyria and Babylon, 
which have thrown so much light upon ancient history, have afforded 
us some interesting information as to the commercial arrangements 
of these countries, and we now possess a considerable number of 
receipts, contracts, and other records relating to loans of silver on 
personal securities at fixed rates of interest ; loans on landed or house 
property ; sales_of land, in one case with a plan; sales of slaves, &c. 
These were engraved on tablets of clay, which were then burnt. M. 
Lenormant divides these most interesting documents into five prin- 
cipal types:—1. Simple obligations. 2. Obligations with a penal 
clause in case of non-fulfilment. One he gives which had 79 days to 
run. 3. Obligations with the guarantee of a third party. 4. Obliga- 
tions payable to a third person. 5. Drafts drawn upon one place, 
payable in another. He gives the following illustration of one of 
these letters of credit. ‘ Four minas fifteen shekels of silver (credit) 
of Ardu-Nana son of Yakin upon Mardukabalussur son of Marduk- 
balatirib in the town of Orchoe. Mardukbalatirib will pay in the 
month of tebet four minas fifteen shekels of silver to Belabaliddin son 
ofSennaid. Our, the 14 arakh-samna in the second year of Nabonidus, 
king of Babylon.’ Then follow the names of witnesses. Nabonidus 
lived about 550 z.c. These Assyrian drafts were negotiable, but from 
the nature of things could not pass by endorsement, because, when the 
clay was once baked, nothing new could be added, and under these 
circumstances the name of the payee was frequently omitted. It 
seems to follow that they must have been regularly advised. It is 
certainly remarkable that such instruments, and especially letters of 
credit, shonld have preceded the use of coins. The earliest banking 
firm of which we have any account is said to be that of Egibi and 
Company, for our knowledge of whom we are indebted to Mr. 
Boscawen, Mr. Pinches, and Mr. Hilton Price. Several documents 
and records belonging to this family are in the British Museum. 
They are on clay tablets, and were discovered in an earthenware jar 
found in the neighbourhood of Hillah, a few miles from Babylon. 
The house is said to have acted as a sort of national bank of Babylon : 
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the founder of the house, Egibi, probably lived in the reign of 
Sennacherib, about 700 B.c. This family has been traced during a cen- 
tury and a half, and through five generations, down to the reign of 
Darius. At the same time, the tablets hitherto translated scarcely 
seem to me to prove that the firm acted as bankers, in our sense of 
the word. 

As regards the Hebrews,' Mr. Poole tells us there is no distinct 
allusion to coined money in the books of the Old Testament: before 
the return from Babylon. Shekels, of course, are often mentioned, 
but the word, like our pound, denotes a weight as well as a coin, and 
in the older Scriptures it appears to have been used in the former 
sense. The earliest distinct mention of coins in the Bible is supposed 
to refer to Persian money, the word ‘drachm,’ which appears in our 
version, being a mistake for ‘daric.’ These ‘ darics’ have on the ob- 
verse the king kneeling, holding a bow and arrow. The reverse shows 
a rude incuse. They were probably struck in the fifth century B.c. 
At a much earlier date, indeed, we read that Abimelech gave Abraham 
‘a thousand pieces of silver’ in expiation of his treatment of Sarah ; 
and, again, that Joseph was sold to the Ishmaelites for ‘ twenty pieces 
of silver.’ But in both these cases it will be observed that the word 
‘ pieces’ is in italics, and there is much doubt about the word : in the 
Septuagint it is ‘shekels.’ Considering the zeal and success with 
which the Jewish race subsequently devoted themselves to commerce 
and finance, it is remarkable how small a part these professions play 
in the early history of the race. One ingenious writer, indeed, has 
attempted to account for the turbulence and frowardness of the Jews 
in ancient times by suggesting that they were fretted, being driven 
by circumstances into pastoral and agricultural pursuits against all 
their instinctive and natural tendencies, being, in fact, des banqweers 
comprimés. One type of the ancient shekels has on the obverse, in 
Hebrew, ‘Shekel of Israel, year 4,’ above a chalice; on the reverse, 
‘Jerusalem the Holy triple city.’ Some numismatists ascribe these 
coins to Ezra. The first Jewish coins were apparently struck by 
Simon the Maccabee, under a grant from Antiochus the Seventh. 


The earliest coinage in the Western world is generally ascribed 
to Pheidon, king of A®gina, who has also the great merit of 
having introduced the use of weights and measures. According to 
Herodotus, however, we owe this invention of money to the Lydians 
probably in the reign of Gyges,about 700 B.c. The question turns 
very much on the date of Pheidon, in reference to which there is 
great uncertainty. Some writers have carried him back to 895 B.c., 
which seems to be certainly untenable, while others have endeavoured 


1 Iam much indebted to Mr. Poole, Mr. Head, Mr. Gardner, and Mr. Evans for 
the information which they have kindly given me on various points connected with 
the history of money. 
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to bring his date down to 660 B.c. The claims of the Lydians have 
recently been advocated by some eminent authorities, especially Raw- 
linson, Barclay Head, and Lenormant. Lord Liverpool also, in defer- 
ence to the authority cf Herodotus, inclined to the same opinion. In 
either case the honour rests with the Greek race. The early coins form 
an interesting transition between the metallic ingots which previously 
performed the functions of currency and truemoney. Those of Lydia 
(fig. 4) are not round, but oval, with an official stamp indicating their 
weight and giving their legal value: the A¢ginetan silver staters also 
imitate the elongated form of the earlier period, and are even more 
imegular than those of Lydia. Still they possess more of the cha- 
racter of a true coinage, in having been struck ona block. In the 
following illustrations of ancient coins, a silver coin (fig. 3) in the 
British Museum, ascribed to Pheidon, is shown. On the one side is 
an incuse square or punch mark, and on the other a tortoise—the 
symbol of the Pheenician goddess of the sea and trade. One of the 
other figures, representative of the Lydian coins (fig. 4), is supposed 
to be the earliest known. It is perhaps of the time of Gyges, 
but in Mr. Head’s opinion certainly not later than Ardys. Many 
of these ancient coins have been found in the neighbourhood of 
Sardes. They have a device on one side only, the other being 
occupied by the incuse square, which is the admitted sign of the 
eatlier condition of the earliest coins. ‘The masses of metal,’ says 
Rawlinson, ‘ prepared for coinage were originally placed upon an anvil 
with a rough excrescence protruding from it, having for its object to 
catch hold of the metal while the impression is made by means of a 
die placed above and struck with a hammer. This excrescence, a 
mere rude and rough square at first, which gradually improves, being 
first divided into compartments, and then ornamented with a pattern, 
until gradually it becomes a second device, retaining, however, to a 
late date its original square shape on the coins. The quadratum 
imeusum is of the most archaic type, having neither pattern nor 
divisions, and presenting the appearance which might be produced 
by the impression of a broken nail.’ 

The Greek coinage, however rude at first, soon acquired a beauty 
and perfection surpassing all our modern efforts. The staters, for 
instance, of Philip (fig. 5) and of Alexander, the coins of Syracuse 
and Metapontum, present to us the most lovely female faces and 
deities—perfect models of human beauty. Animals also are ad- 
mirably represented, not only the horse, the lion, &c., but other 
smaller creatures, as the harvest mouse on an ear of wheat on a 
Metapontum coin, and even insects, as, for instance, the praying 
mantis. The heads on the earliest coins represent gods and goddesses, 
the first human head being that of Alexander the Great on a coin 
of Lysimachus, and even in this case the great conqueror is represented 
in his divine character as descended from Jupiter Ammon, which 
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is indicated by the ram’s horns. It would not, however, be fair to 
modern mints to attribute the comparative poverty of modern coins 
to want of skill. It is a great convenience that coins should lie 
flatly one on another, and the greater boldness of ancient coins, 
however it may add to their beauty, necessarily rendered this im- 
possible. Not only were the Greek coins admirable for their beauty, 
but they were also made of pure metal and full weight, offering 
in this respect a striking contrast to those of most other countries, 
There were, however, of course, exceptions. Thus the money of 
Phocea was notorious for its bad quality. Herodotus mentions, 
though with some doubt, that Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, having to 
pay a large sum to the Lacedemonians, ‘ coined a large quantity of 
the country money in lead, had it gilt, and gave it to. them; and 
that they, having received it, thereupon took their departure.’ That 
the true theory of coinage was well understood in Greece, we 
may see from the words of Aristotle, who thus describes the origin 
of coins :— 


It became necessary, therefore, to think of certain commodities, easily manage- 
able and safely transportable, and of which the uses are so general and so numerous, 
that they insured the certainty of always obtaining for them the articles wanted in 
exchange. The metals, particularly iron and silver and several others, exactly 
correspond to this description. They were employed, therefore, by general agree- 
ment as the ordinary standard of value and the common measure of exchange, 
being themselves estimated at first by their bulk and weight, and afterwards 
stamped, in order to save the trouble of measuring and weighing them. 


In ancient Greece, as now, the right of coinage was a prerogative 
of the sovereign. And here we find a curious difference between the 
Baotrevs and the tupavvos. The former coined in his own name, but 
the r¥pavvor, however absolute, never did so : ? their money was issued 
in the name of the people. 

Coins are, of course, very instructive from an historical point of 
view. Nevertheless it is somewhat remarkable that the Greeks do not 
seem to have ever struck commemorative medals. Even on their coins 
they did not for a long time admit any allusions to contemporary 
events, and then only in an indirect manner. Almost the only ex- 
ception is the enormous gold piece struck by Eucratides, king of Bac- 
triana, of which the French possess the only known example. The fact 
that itis just equal to twenty staters, does not prove that it was ever 
intended to serve as a coin, against which its size must have been a 
great objection. Moreover it would appear that very few specimens 
were struck. Indeed there is some reason to suppose that the French 
example is the only one ever made, as the die appears to have been 
broken in striking it. Neither the Greeks nor the Romans had any 
name for a ‘ medal’ as distinguished from a true coin. 

In Greece, the original business of bankers seems to have consisted 
in changing money for foreigners, but they soon commenced banking 


2 With one exception, Alexander of Pheres. 
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and allowing interest on deposits. We are incidentally informed 
that the father of Demosthenes kept part of his fortune with one of 
these Trapezitee or bankers. Some of them enjoyed considerable 
credit. Pasion, for instance, we are told, was well known and trusted 
all over Greece. The ordinary rates of interest were very high, and 
will not at all bear comparison with those of the present day, as they 
ranged from 10 to 37 per cent.; but the risks also must have been 
extreme, and, notwithstanding this large rate of interest, their profits 
seem to have been small. Even Pasion’s business is said to have 
been worth but 400/. a year, which appears scarcely credible. The 
Greek bankers seem to have been as much notaries as bankers, and a 
large part of their business consisted in witnessing contracts between 
others. ‘They seem, however, to have possessed a document not very 
dissimilar to our cheque. They were acquainted with letters of 
credit, and had even invented a form of endorsement. Thus Iceratus, 
we read, drew in Athens a bill on his father in Pontus, which was 
guaranteed by Pasion, and then bought by Stratocles. Bottomry 
bonds also were in use. It is often said that the great banks of 
Greece were the temples, but I confess I have my doubts about this. 
No doubt there are frequent references to deposits being made in the 
temples, but there is a second and not less important function of 
banks, viz., repayment of deposits, as to which the evidence is very 
deficient. 

The earliest Roman coins are said to have been struck either by 
Numa or by Servius Tullius. They were of bronze or copper, silver 
not being used till the first Punic war, 269 B.c., and gold some sixty 
years later. Even under the earlier emperors the different provinces 
and colonies had their own coins, and it was not until the time of 
Diocletian that one coinage was established for the whole empire. 
For a long period, indeed, every great Roman family had the right of 
coining denarii with their own device, though precautions were taken 
to preclude any tampering with the weight or fineness. 

The first step in the degradation of the coinage was effected by 
the celebrated Flaminian law. We must, however, remember that 
this was passed as a measure of desperate necessity, when Hannibal 
was at the gates of Rome, and when the disasters of Lake Thrasimene 
and the Trebia had brought the Republic to the very verge of ruin. 
By it the denarius was reduced from 1, to ;'; of a pound. Still more 
important in its results was the principle recognised in the law, 
namely that the coin was a ‘sign.’ This unfortunate error naturally 
opened the door to further debasement. Nevertheless, it was not till 
the time of Nero that any further steps were taken in this direction. 
He lowered the aureus, and reduced the denarius from ;; to 54 of a 
pound, increasing the alloy at the same time from 5 to 10 per cent. 
After this, though the aureus remained stationary for some time, the 
denarius rapidly fell in value. 
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Although, as already mentioned, the great Roman families were 
long permitted to coin under certain precautions, this was nevertheless 
not only under the supervision, but in the name of the State. The first 
coins were not inscribed, but afterwards they generally bore the legend 
‘Roma,’ not as a geographical expression, but as a recognition of 
sovereignty. The same feeling which rendered the Greeks so long 
reluctant to put any human head on their coins, influenced the 
Romans also: to have done so would have indicated a claim to 
sovereignty, which, under a republic, would of course have been 
totally inadmissible. During the earlier period of Roman history, 
indeed, such coins were unknown. In the year 58 B.c. M. milius 
Scaurus represented himself on a small scale, in the act of receiving 
the submission of Aretas, king of the Nabatheans. We find also 
Marius, Sylla, and Pompey, on their triumphal cars, but not even 
they ever ventured to put their likenesses on the coins. This feeling 
extended with still greater force to female heads. Even the represen- 
tations of the women belonging to the imperial family under the 
earliest emperors were not only posthumous and commemorative, but 
were moreover at first introduced under the disguise of goddesses, 
Thus Julia was represented as Diana. Tiberius, in honour of his 
mother Livia, attached her features to heads of the goddesses Pietas, 
Justitia, and Salus Augusta. Agrippina was not satisfied with this, 
and placed herself on coins with her husband Claudius, though she 
did not venture to have one struck with her own effigy alone. The 
rule was first broken by Drusus, who struck coins in honour of his 
wife Antonia. 

The Greeks appear to have introduced banking into Italy, at least 
if we may judge from the fact that in early Latin writers most of 
the words relating to banking and finance are of Greek origin, and 
were gradually replaced by Latin words. The bankers in Rome soon 
became of great importance, and the old Roman comedies contain 
many allusions to them, not always, indeed, of a very complimentary 
description, although their professional honour stood very high. It 
has been mentioned, as an indication of the unpopularity of Gaulish 
bankers, that when the revolt of Vercingetorix took place, the houses 
of the bankers were first attacked. But surely another explanation 
may be given. Moreover, the extortion of high interest was not 
confined to bankers. Pompey, we are informed, lent money at 50 
per cent.: Brutus, and Cato himself, at 48 per cent. The rate of 
interest in Rome, as elsewhere in ancient times, was, in fact, exces- 
sive. There was, however, no legal rate till the law of the Twelve 
Tables. It was then fixed nominally at 83 per cent. Subsequently, 
in the time of Cicero, it was raised to 12 per cent., at which it 
continued until it was reduced by Justinian to 4 per cent. for ‘ illus- 
trious ’ persons, for those engaged in commerce 6 per cent., and 8 per 
cent. in other cases. We are told that all money transactions were 
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carried on through the intervention of bankers, and that they kept 
the account books of their customers. But, however this may be, 
the system of banking does not appear to have been very thoroughly 
developed, because when Cicero sent his son Marcus to complete his 
education at Athens, he wrote to Atticus to inquire if it would be 
possible to procure a letter of credit on Athens, or whether it would 
be necessary for Marcus to carry money with him. The later Roman 
law contains numerous provisions relating to banks. One is rather 
curious. It seems that if a banker failed, those who had simply 
deposited money with him for safety ranked before those who placed 
sums with him at interest. But although they have been the subject 
of various learned dissertations, it is by no means clear how the 
Roman bankers kept their accounts. We may hope that we shall 
ere long know more about Roman banking, because the house and 
archives of a Pompeian banker—Lucius Cecilius Jucundus—have 
recently been discovered in that city. 

By general consent, gold, silver, and copper have been the metals 
used as money. Iron indeed is said to have been used in Sparta under 
the laws of Lycurgus, but in this case there is no reason to suppose 
that it was ever coined. It seems to have been used, as it was, ac- 
cording to Cesar, amongst the ancient Britons, in the form of bars. 
Pollux mentions that the inhabitants of Byzantium in ancient times 
used iron for coins instead of copper, and so have the Japanese, but 
on, the whole this metal is much too heavy, in proportion to its value, 
for convenience. Coins of tin are reported to have been struck by 
Dionysius of Syracuse, and subsequently in Gaul under the reigns 
of Septimius Severus and Caracalla, but they appear to have been 
almost immediately abandoned again. Cast coins of this metal were 
in use among the ancient Britons: the similarity of such coins to 
those of silver constituted a very serious inconvenience. Glass seems 
to have been likewise, at one time, used for subsidiary coinage in Egypt 
and in Sicily. Platinum was tried in Russia, but was found unsuit- 
able; lead is still used in Burmah; nickel in Belgium, the United 
States, and Germany; and in 1869 and 1870 we struck some nickel 
pence and halfpence for Jamaica. In addition to the commercial 
uses of coins, they are important from an historical point of view, and 
also in giving us authentic portraits of many interesting persons— 
Cesar, Cleopatra, and many others. 

I have already alluded to the high rates of interest which pre- 
vailed in former times. These of course were very injurious to 
commerce, and naturally provoked unfavourable criticisms, which 
however were by no means confined to usurious rates, but often 
extended to any charge whatever for interest. Indeed the idea that 
there is some wrong about charging interest for the use of money is 
not the least remarkable, or disastrous, of the various prejudices, 
which have interfered with the happiness and comfort of man. The 
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supposed axiom that pecunia non parit pecuniam, the misapplication 
of certain texts of Scripture, and the supposed interests of the poor, 
all contributed to the same error. Thus in the reign of Elizabeth 
(1571) (13 Eliz. cap. 8) an Act was passed against usury and ‘ corrupt 
chevisance and bargaining by way of sale of wares,’ which were 
declared to have abounded ‘to the importable hurt of the Common- 
wealth,’ declaring usury to be forbidden by the law of God, in its 
nature sin, and detestable. Quaintly enough, however, this was in the 
first instance limited to five years, but subsequently (39 Eliz. cap, 
18) it was continued, on the ground that it was found by experience ‘ to 
be very necessary and profitable to the Commonwealth of this realm,’ 
It was for a long time, indeed until the middle of the last century, 
generally supposed that the rate of interest would, apart from legis- 
lative enactment, be regulated by the scarcity or abundance of money; 
an extraordinary fallacy, when it is considered that the interest 
itself is payable in money. It is now however admitted, by all 
those who have studied the subject, that the rate of interest 
is in the long run ruled by the average rate of profit derivable 
from the employment of capital. Of this a striking proof is 
afforded by the case of Australia, and still more by that of California, 
where, although, in consequence of their gold mines, that metal was 
peculiarly abundant, the rate of interest has been extremely high. 
The high rates which prevailed so generally in ancient times were to a 
great extent due to the uncertainty of repayment, both from the un- 
settled state of politics and from the uncertainty of the laws. I trust 
I may put ina word for ancient bankers, by pointing out that the high 
rates which they charged were not due to their covetousness, but to this 
insecurity of repayment. Instead, however, of endeavouring to cure the 
evil by removing the cause, legislators attempted to put down high 
rates of interest by rendering them illegal. In this they were not only 
not successful, but they produced the very opposite effect from that 
which they intended. Thus in France the legal rate, which had been 
5 per cent., was lowered in 1766 to 4 per cent., but the result was to 
raise, not to lower the real rate, because the borrower had not only to 
pay interest, but to compensate the lender for the additional risk. 
Again, in Mohammedan countries, notwithstanding that interest 
is expressly forbidden in the Koran—or rather perhaps to a certain 
extent in consequence of that prohibition—the ordinary rate is three 
or four times as high as in Europe. In England, after the Conquest, 
as in most other Christian countries at that time, interest was expressly 
prohibited, both by civil and ecclesiastical law; while, as the Jews 
were allowed under the Mosaic dispensation to charge interest to 
strangers, the business of money-lending fell naturally into their 
hands. Subsequently a similar privilege was accorded to the Italian or 
Lombard merchants—-from whom of course Lombard Street, still the 
centre of banking, derives its name. 
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In the reign of Henry the Eighth, a statute was passed legalising 
interest to the extent of 10 per cent., under James the First it was 
lowered to 8 per cent., under the republic to 6 per cent., and in the time 
of Queen Anne to 5 per cent., and the usury laws were not altogether 
abolished till 1839. As regards Scotland, interest was altogether 
illegal until the Reformation. In 1587 it was legalised up to 10 per 
cent. This Act was repealed in 1552, but revived in 1571, the 
effect of rendering interest once more illegal having been to raise it 
from 10 to 14 per cent. Subsequently, in 1633, the legal rate was 
reduced to 8 per cent., and in 1661 to 6 per cent. In Ireland, interest 
was forbidden until 1635, when it was legalised up to 10 per cent., 
reduced in 1704 to 8 per cent., in 1722 to 7 per cent, and in 1732 to 
6 per cent. The Statute of Anne, above alluded to, applied to the 
whole kingdom. In 1818, a Committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed, which reported strongly against the usury laws, but 
even then so strong was the popular prejudice that not until 1839 
was it rendered legal to charge a higher rate of discount than 5 
per cent. According to the Code Napoléon, 6 per cent. was the 
highest legal rate on commercial loans, and 5 per cent. on those on 
real property. In the United States, again, the rate is fixed by law, 
and varies in the different States, being, for instance, 8 per cent. in 
Alabama and Texas; 7 per cent. in New York, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Michigan, and Wisconsin; 5 per cent. in Louisiana ; and 6 
per cent. in most of the other States. It is unnecessary to say that 
these restrictions are quite inoperative. It is very remarkable that 
so many civilised countries still fail to appreciate the simple state- 
ment of Locke, that ‘it is in vain to go about etfectualiy to reduce 
the price of interest by a law ; and you may as rationally hope to get 
a fixed rate upon the hire of houses or ships as of money.’ 

We are generally told in histories of banking, as, for instance, in 
that by Gilbart, that the first national bank was that of Venice, 
founded in the year 1157, but I agree with Mr. McLeod, that this 
institution was not at first, in any sense, a true bank. The State being 
deeply involved in debt, its creditors were formed into a corporation 
and the debts made transferable like our consols. It was not until 
1587 that the institution began to take money on deposit. The 
depositors received a credit on the bank’s books equal to the actual 
weight of the bullion placed there, which the bank undertook to keep 
intact in its vaults, and to repay to the depositor at any time, or to 
transfer to anyone else. 

The earliest real bank was that of Barcelona, founded in 1401. 
In this case, the city funds were made responsible for any moneys 
entrusted to the bank, which not only received deposits, but ex- 
changed money and discounted bills. The bank of Amsterdam was 
founded in 1609. ‘The so-called bank of St. George, at Genoa, dates 
back to 1407, but does not appear to have done genuine banking 
Vou. VI.—No. 33. 3H 
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business until 1675. The bank of Stockholm, which commenced in 
1668, was the first bank in Europe to issue bank notes, which until 
that time were totally unknown in the West, although, as we have 
seen, they had long been in use in China. 

Our coinage, however, is far more ancient than our banking 
system, in so far at least as our present information goes. Our 
ancestors, before the arrival of the Romans, are generally regarded as 
mere barbarians. Nevertheless, they were already acquainted with 
the art of coinage, which, as shown by Mr. Evans in his excel- 
lent work on The Coins of the Ancient Britons, appears to have 
commenced in Kent about 200 to 150 B.c., and to have spread 
over the south-east of England to Devonshire on the west and 
northwards as far as Yorkshire. The principal mints appear 
to have been at Camulodunum and Verulamium. The original 
coins were copies of Gaulish imitations of the staters of Philip of 
Macedon, which have a head of Apollo on one side and a chariot and 
horses on the other (fig. 5). Gradually, however, the execution 
became worse and worse, as shown in the illustrations (figs. 6-8), 
until at length no one looking at one of these coins for the first 
time would be able to tell which side was meant for the head of 
Apollo and which for the chariot and horses. The fact that the 
dies were much larger than the coins assisted in contributing to 
this result. Some of our coins are inscribed, and in one series we 
find the name ‘Cun,’ short for Cunobeline, the Cymbeline of Shake- 
speare, from whose name one learned antiquary has absurdly supposed 
that our word ‘coin’ was derived. Other interesting inscribed coins 
are those of Commius, supposed to be the Atrebatian mentioned 
by Cesar ; of Tincommius and Eppilus the sons of Commius ; of Tas- 
ciovanus the father of Cunobeline ; of Dubnovellaunus, probably the 
Damno Bellaunus of the inscription of Augustus at Ancyra. I ought 
to add that among the latter coins are various curious types of purely 
native origin. Nay, not only had the ancient Britons a native coin- 
age, but they were so civilised as to have attained the art of forgery, 
the false coins being of base metal plated over with gold or silver. 

After the conquest, the native British coinage was replaced by 
Roman coins, great numbers of which have been discovered, and 
some of which are said to be even now occasionally met with in 
‘ circulation. After the departure of the Romans, the Saxons, about 
the sixth century, commenced striking stycas, or half-farthings, and 
sceattas, from which comes our proverbial expression, ‘ paying one’s 
shot.’ 

Our mode of reckoning by pounds, shillings, and pence, was intro- 
duced in Saxon times, the 1/. being a pound of silver, though the 
penny, the ;4,th of 1l., was the largest silver coin actually struck. 

The ‘penny’ is the most ancient representative of our coinage. 
The name first‘appears in the laws of Ina, King of the West Saxons, 
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who began to reign in 688. The figure of Britannia on our present 
specimens was copied from a coin of Antoninus. 

The mark was originally Danish, but is said to have been intro- 
duced here by Alfred: it contained at first 100, and afterwards 160 
pennies. It was never struck, but was only a money of account. 
Throughout Norman times, the halfpenny and farthing were, as a 
rule, not separate coins, but halves and quarters of the penny very 
neatly cut. Though some Saxon halfpence are known, these coins 
were not struck in any quantity till the reign of Edward the First. 
Our gold coins recommenced under Henry the Third, who coined 
gold pieces intended to pass for twenty pence. Edward the Third 
struck gold florins, current for six shillings. This coin being found 
inconvenient, he issued the ‘ noble,’ sometimes called the ‘ rose noble,’ 
worth six shillings and eightpence, or half a mark. This, with its 
half and quarters, was our only gold coin till the ‘ angel’ of Edward 
the Fourth. 

Groats and half-groats were introduced by Edward the Third. 
They received their name from the French ‘gros,’ a large piece. It 
was one of the charges against Wolsey that he put his cardinal’s hat on 
the money struck in the archiepiscopa] mint at York. The ‘shilling’ 
was first struck by Henry the Eighth. The silver crown, half- 
crown, and sixpence, commenced under Edward the Sixth. The 
sovereion of twenty shillings was first struck by Henry the Seventh. 
The guinea commenced under Charles the Second, in 1663, and was 
so called from the Guinea gold from which it was made: it was with- 
drawn in 1815, when the sovereign and half-sovereign were again 
issued. In the middle ages the coinage was constantly deteriorated 
by having the edges clipped, now prevented by the milling of the edge, 
a process first used in 1560. The unsatisfactory state of the coin led 
to the use of ‘ tradesmen’s tokens.’ 

But in addition to the deterioration of the coinage by wear and 
by clipping, the standard was gradually reduced by successive 
sovereigns. The denomination, weight, and fineness of silver coins 
have, however, remained unchanged since the time of Elizabeth; but 
the pound sterling, and its relation to the silver coinage, was not 
finally fixed until 1717. Gold was not adopted as our legal 
standard of value until 1816. Silver and copper, as everyone knows, 
are now token coins, and only legal tender to a limited amount, 
ie. the copper coins up to a shilling, and silver coins to forty 
shillings. The ‘mint price’ of silver is 5s. 6d. an ounce Troy, i.¢., 
the ounce of silver is coined into 5s. 6d. The ‘ standard’ of silver is 
37 parts of silver to 3 of copper. The quantity of copper and silver 
coin issued is regulated by Government according to the supposed 
tequirements of the country, but any one can take gold to the mint 
and have it coined into sovereigns free of expense. Practically, how- 
ever, this is never done, because the Bank of England is always ready 
3H 2 
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to give coin for bullion, charging 1d. an ounce, which is rather less. 


than the loss of interest which would result from the time required 
for coinage. The sovereign is composed of 22 parts gold and 2 
copper: most of those now in circnlation are much worn, but when 
new they contain 113-001 grains of gold, and weigh 123°274 grains, 
An ounce of gold is therefore coined into 3/. 17s. 103d., which is 
generally termed the mint price of gold. 

We sometimes hear surprise expressed that there should be a fixed 
price for gold. Gold, it is said, should be allowed to follow its 
market price. But when we are told that the mint price of gold is 
always 3/. 17s. 104d. an ounce, all that is meant is that an ounce of 
gold is coined into 3/. 17s. 103d. The price of gold is fixed in gold, 
or, in other words, sovereigns are always of the same weight. Sir 
Robert Peel asked his opponents the well-known question, ‘ What is 
1/.?’ and the simple answer is, that 1/. is a certain quantity of gold, 
verified by the stamp of the mint. 

There appears to be much uncertainty as to when, or by whom, 
coins were first struck in Ireland and Scotland. As regards the 
former country, they are never mentioned in the Senchus Mor, which is 
said to have been compiled about A.p. 440, in which when the precious 
metals are alluded to, which is but rarely, this is always by weight. 
Such is indeed the case even to a much later date. Thus in 1004, 
Brian Boroimhe offered twenty ounces of gold on the altar of St.. 
Patrick at Armagh, though coins are said to have been in use as 
early as the ninth century. The earliest Scotch coins are supposed 
to belong to the time of Malcolm the Third, about 1050 a.p, 

The derivations of the words relating to money and commerce 
are interesting and instructive. ‘Pecuniary’ takes us back to the 
times when value was reckoned by so many head of cattle. The 
word ‘money’ is from moneta, because in Rome coins were first 
regularly struck in the temple of Juno Moneta, which again was 
derived from monere, to warn, because.it was built on the spot 
where Manlius heard the Gauls approaching to the attack of the city. 
‘Coin’ is probably from the Latin cuneus, a die or stamp. Many 
coins are merely so-called from their weight, as for instance our pound, 
the French livre, Italian lira; others from the metal, as the ‘ aureus ;’ 
the ‘rupee’ from the Sanscrit ‘ rupya,’ silver; others from the design, 
as the angel, the testoon, from teste or téte, a head; others from the 
head of the state, as the sovereign, crown; others from the proper 
name of the monarch, such as the daric, from Darius, the Philip, 
Louis d’or, or the Napoleon. 

The dollar or thaler is short for the Joachimsthaler, or money of 
the Joachims valley in Bohemia, where these coins were first struck 
in the sixteenth century. Guineas were called after the country from 
which the gold was obtained, and the ‘franc’ is an abbreviation of 
the inscription Francorum Rex. The ‘sou’ is from the Latin 
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solidus. The word shilling appears to be derived from a root sig- 
nifying to divide ; and in several cases the name indicates the fraction 
of some larger coin, as the denarius, halfpenny, farthing, cent, and 
mil. The pound was originally not a coin, but a weight, and comes 
from the Latin pondus. Our pound was originally a pound of silver, 
which was divided into 240 pennies. The origin of the word penny 
is unknown. Some have derived it from pendo, to weigh, but: this 
does not seem very satisfactory. Our word ‘sterling’ is said to go 
back to the time of the Conquest, but the derivation has been much 
disputed. Some have supposed that it was first attributed to coins 
struck at Stirling, but for this there is not the slightest evidence ; 
others, that the name was derived from coins having a star on the 
obverse, but no coins which could have given rise to such a name 
are known. The most probable suggestion is that it has reference 
to the Easterling, or North German, merchants. 

Early English bankers seem to have been all goldsmiths as well as 
bankers, and it is, perhaps, just worth mentioning that in my own 
firm, as in several others, we still use certain books which are specially 
known as the ‘ Goldsmiths.’ Sir Walter Bowes, a goldsmith of the 16th 


«century, is recorded by Herbert in the history of the Goldsmiths’ Com- 


pany as having lent Henry the Eighth 300/. Another great goldsmith 
of this period was Sir T. Gresham, the founder of Gresham College 
and of the Royal Exchange, which was opened by Queen Elizabeth on 


January 23, 1570. Even Alderman Backwell, who lost 295,994. 16s. 


6d., when the Exchequer was closed by Charles the Second, was a retail 
jeweller, and Pepys records on December 24, 1660: ‘I went to chuse 


.apayre of candlesticks to be ready for me at Alderman Backewell’s.’ 


Mr. Price in his interesting paper on ‘ Early Goldsmiths and Bankers’ 
gives several accounts current appertaining to this period, and still in 
existence at Messrs. Childs’, including for instance one for Prince 
Rupert for plate, dishes, candlesticks, &c. The oldest of our existing 
banks are probably Messrs. Childs’ and Messrs. Martin’s. In the 
reign of Elizabeth there was a goldsmith named John Wheeler, from 
whom the business passed to William Wheeler junior, and subsequently 
into the hands of their apprentices, Messrs. Blanchard and Child, 
whose names appear in the ‘ Little London Directory, 1677.’ Sir 
Josiah Child, although he subsequently became a banker himself, at- 
tacked our profession with more vigour than common sense in his new 
‘Discourse of Trade.’ He says ‘this gaining scarcity of money pro- 
ceeds from the trade of bankering, which obstructs circulation, advances 
usury, and renders it so easy, that most men as soon as they can make 
up asum of from 501. to 100/. send it in to the goldsmith, which doth 
and will occasion while it lasts, that fatal pressing necessity for money 
visible throughout the whole kingdom, both to prince and people.’ 
Sir Francis Child, called by Pennant the father of the profession, is 


‘said to have been the first to lay aside entirely the goldsmith’s business 
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and become a pure banker in our sense of the term. The ‘ Grasshopper’ 
in Lombard Street claims to have been the place of business of Sir 
Thomas Gresham, though his actual residence was in Bishopsgate. 
In the directory of 1677, it was occupied by Messrs. Duncombe and 
Kent, from whom it descended to Messrs. Martin. Hoare’s in 
Fleet Street goes back to James Hore or Hoare, who was warden of 
the Mint from 1679 to 1682, and who was probably established in 
business as early as 1661 ; they have occupied their present premises 
since 1692. The Bank of England, I may mention, was founded in 
1694. 

Although banking, in some form or other, can, as we have seen, 
be carried back to an early period in history, and even in our own 
country has long existed, still in our national accounts a very archaic 
system was pursued until quite recently. It is indeed scarcely 
credible that the old wooden ‘tallies’ were only abolished by Mr. 
Burke’s Act, which was passed in 1782, but did not come into full 
effect till 1826, on the death of the last of the Chamberlains. 

The tally was a willow stick, not exceeding five feet in length, 
about one inch in depth and thickness, with the four sides roughly 
squared. On one of the four sides the amount was expressed in 
notches. On each of the two sides next to the notched side the 
description of the payment was written. The stick was split in half 
through the notches. One half, constituting the tally, was given to 
the person making the payment into the Exchequer, the other half, the 
counter tally, or counterfoil, was kept at the Exchequer as a cheque. 

There was no single notch for a larger sum than 1,000/.; a notch 
of the gauged width of 14 inch denoted 1,000/.; 1 inch 100/.; 
$ inch 101. ; and half a notch of this last size 1/.; of =3; inch 1s. ; and 
the smallest notch ld.; one halfpenny was denoted by a small 
pounded hole. 

In the Return on Public Income and Expenditure, July 29, 
1869, the following account is given of the mode in which these tal- 
lies were actuaily issued. 

The slip of parchment, or Teller’s bill, as it was called, was thrown 
down a pipe into the Tally Court, a large room under the tellers’ 
offices, notice being given to the Tally officer by a clerk calling out 
‘down’ through the pipe. The Teller’s bill fell upon the large table 
in the Tally court, which was covered with a chequered cloth. In the 
Tally court sat officers of the Clerk of the Pells, and of the Auditor as 
performing the duties of the Chamberlain of the Exchequer. The 
Teller’s bill was first recorded by the officer of the Clerk of the Pells, 
in his book of introitus or receipt, and then passed over to the 
Auditor’s clerk, who entered it into a book called the bill of the day. 
A copy of each Teller’s bill was written by the Auditor’s clerk upon an 
indented form of receipt (up to 1826 upon the wooden tally, the 
amount being expressed in notches only), and given upon his applica- 
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tion, generally on the following day, to the receiver or other person 
paying in the money. At the close of the day, when all the Teller’s 
bills had been sent down and entered, the bill of the day was sent on 
to the clerk of the cash-book, in which book all the receipts of the 
day were entered. The Auditor's cash-book was the foundation of all 
the accounts of the receipt of revenue, weekly, quarterly, and yearly 
certificates of which were transmitted from the Exchequer to the 
Treasury, from which the annual accounts of revenue were prepared 
and laid before Parliament. 

In early days our bankers and merchants used to deposit their 
superfluous cash in the Tower of London for safe keeping. Charles the 
First seized the money there, amounting to 120,000/. A still more 
serious misfortune befell our predecessors however in 1672, when the 
Exchequer was closed by Charles the Second, at the instance of Lord 
Ashley and Sir Thomas Clifford, and when the amount seized was no less 
than 1,328,000/. The first ‘ run’ on record took place when the Dutch 
fleet sailed up the Thames, burned Chatham, and destroyed Sheerness. 
I have already alluded to the fact that such references to bankers as 
appear in ancient literature are far from being always of a compli- 
mentary character ; such is also the case even in recent times. Lord 
Eldon is reported to have selected his bankers by a sort of inverse 
competitive examination. He thought them the stupidest in London, 
and he said that if he could find stupider, he would move his account. 
And it is no doubt true that probity and prudence, tact and know- 
ledge of human nature, are more necessary to a banker than the posses- 
sion of great genius. It is, perhaps, natural that I should be disposed 
to attribute the unfavourable remarks to which I have referred, rather 
to jealousy than to conviction. 

We may, I think, congratulate ourselves that we have contributed 
our fair share to those who have successfully laboured to promote the 
welfare of the country. In political life, innumerable bankers have 
been useful members of the legislature. In some cases, our banking 
families have held high office. In literature, the honoured name of 
Grote at once suggests itself, and in science I may be permitted to 
mention my own father. One might have supposed that banking was 
rather too prosaic for poetry, but the names of Rogers, Wright, and 
Praed, prove the contrary. Among economists we have Lord Over- 
stone, Mr. Norman, Mr. Bagehot, Mr. Hankey, Mr. Newmarch, Mr. 
Palgrave, and others too numerous to mention. Indeed, though I am 
by no means a follower of M. Comte, there is one of his proposals 
which has much to recommend it. He suggests, in the Catéchisme 
Positiviste, that the supreme government in each country should be 
entrusted to three bankers, who would respectively take charge of 
commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural operations. ‘A ces 
triumvirs,’ he says, ‘le sacerdoce occidental dirigé par le Grand- 
Prétre de lhumanité, devra dignement soumettre les réclamations 
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légitimes d’un immense prolétariat.’ I should have been disposed to 
think that, at any rate, such a government would have had the great 
merit of doing its best to preserve the peace of the world, though I 
confess that of late some of my friends have developed a fierce mili- 
tary spirit which fills me with astonishment. But however that may 
be, I think we may fairly claim for the banking profession that they 
have done their best to deserve the confidence reposed in them. Let, 
us hope the opportunities and advantages which will be afforded by 
the new Bankers’ Institute will be a benefit to the profession, by 
extending a knowledge of the true principles of banking; and 
even perhaps to the public, by tending to remove those groundless 
apprehensions which from time to time, as for instance last year, 
have produced an entirely artificial stringency in the money market, 
and an elevation of the rate of interest, quite unnecessary in itself, 
and very prejudicial to the commerce of the country. 

I cannot conclude without mentioning another class of banks, 
namely, the Savings Banks, which have done so much to promote 
frugality among the poorer classes of the community. The original 
idea seems due to the Rev. Josiah Smith of Wendover, who in 1799, 
in conjunction with some of his neighbours, arranged to receive small 
sums from the parishioners during the summer, repayable on demand, 
but to which he added a bonus if the balance remained until Christ- 
mas. The next Savings Bank, that founded at Tottenham by Mrs. 
Priscilla Wakefield in 1804, more nearly resembled our existing 


Savings Banks. 
Joun Lvubpock. 
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year, Typuoip fever is one of the most common of the serious ailments of 
irket, civilised life. No household is safe against it; there is no family 
itself, which it may not invade. In Great Britain alone not much short of 

200,000 people suffer from itevery year. Of these nearly 20,000 die, 

inks, most of them in the prime of life. It is even more prevalent on the 
mote Continent. 

zinal The question of the contagiousness of such a disease is one of 
799, vital importance ; and yet it is one on which the most antagonistic 
mall opinions are held. 

and, Among the many ailments which may be transmitted from the 
rist- sick to the healthy, the ones with which we are most familiar in this 
Mrs, country, are those which are grouped together under the name of 





‘the eruptive fevers.’ To this group typhoid fever belongs. It 
includes also small-pox, typhus fever, scarlet fever, and measles. 
Each consists of an attack of fever of more or less definite duration, 
and of a local inflammation or eruption: during the course of each its 
poison is largely reproduced in the system; and each may be trans- 
mitted from the sick to the healthy. 

There are several ways in which a disease may be transmitted. 

1. Its poison may be introduced directly by inoculation, as is 
daily done in the case of vaccination. 

2. It may pass directly into the surrounding atmosphere from 
the persons of the sick, and be inhaled by those in their neighbour- 
-hood, as constantly happens in small-pox, typhus fever, measles, and 
scarlet fever. 

3. It may be conveyed indirectly, and to a distance, in articles 
of clothing, bed linen, etc., and, passing from them, may be inhaled 
by those who wear or handle them, as often happens in the same 
diseases. Or it may be conveyed in food or water, and enter the 
system through the digestive organs, as frequently happens with the 
poison of typhoid fever. 

When we wish to say that a disease is transmitted from person to 
person, without defining the mode of transmission, we say that it is 
COMMUNICABLE. ‘The term is a general one which includes every mode 
-of transmission. 
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When we wish to say that a disease may be transmitted by inocu- 
lation, we say that it is INOCULABLE. 

When we wish to say that the poison may be conveyed in articles 
of clothing, in linen, in food, in water, etc., we say that these articles 
have been infected by the poison, and that the disease is InFEc- 
TIOUS. 

When we wish to say that a disease is produced by personal con- 
tact with one suffering from it, and that the danger of catching it 
increases with the closeness and intimacy of such contact, we call it 
CONTAGIOUS. 

A contagious disease, therefore, is one in which the danger of 
contracting it increases as we approach, and diminishes as we recede 
from, a person suffering from it. It is contactuovs. 

Contagion may be defined as direct infection; and infection as 
indirect contagion. In both a poison passes from the sick to the 
healthy. It is the difference in the mode of conveyance of the 
poison that makes the difference between the two. The distinction 
is one of the utmost practical importance, and must be borne in mind 
in discussing the question of the contagiousness of any disease. An 
ailment may be infectious without being contagious. 

In science, precision of language is of as much importance as 
accurate observation. It is the want of this precision which has led 
to the diversity, nay the antagonism, of opinion which prevails 
among the highest authorities on the question of the contagiousness 
of typhoid fever. M. Piedvache, the chief Continental advocate of 
that doctrine, uses the word contagious as if it were synonymous 
with communicable: ‘ J’emploierai le mot contagion dans sa signi- 
fication la plus étendue, designant sous ce nom toute transmission 
' de la maladie d’un individu malade a un individu sain, quelque soit 
la mode suivant laquelle elle s’opére.’ Dr. Budd, its great English 
advocate, uses the word in exactly the same sense; and gives as in- 
stances of the contagiousness of the disease, cases in which the second 
sufferer had never even been in the same house as the first. This is 
an inaccurate use of the word: from a scientific point of view, the 
severest judgment that could be pronounced against it. But it is 
also inaccurate and misleading from a popular and colloquial stand- 
point. When, with reference to a case of typhoid fever in his own 
house, a man asks the question ‘ Is it contagious ?’ he does not wish 
to know whether or not some one in the next street may take the 
disease, but whether or not there is a likelihood of its spreading 
among the members of his own household, and whether or not there 
is danger in going near the sufferer. The only accurate and proper 
meaning of the word is that attached to it in the definition which I 
have given. That, therefore, is the sense in which it is used in this 
paper. 

What is the nature of the poisons which pass from the sick to the 
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healthy? Their most distinctive peculiarity is that they are largely 
reproduced in the system during the course of the maladies to which 
they give rise. The minutest possible portion of small-pox matter, 
for instance, may be introduced into the system of a person who has 
not had that disease, and who has not been vaccinated, with the 
certainty of giving rise to a malady during whose course there will 
be formed many thousand times as much of the poison as sufficed to 
set the disease agoing. All that is introduced may be just so much 
small-pox matter as adheres to the point of a needle dipped into it. 
The resulting disease may be characterised by an eruption of thou- 
sands of pustules, each containing many times as much of the poison 
as rested on the needle point. So it is with all diseases which spread 
from the sick to the healthy; during their course the poisons which 
give rise to them are largely reproduced in the system. In connec- 
tion with no ordinary poisonous or medicinal agency is the same 
thing noted. Many of these are eliminated from the system in the 
same form in which they enter it; but in not one does the quantity 
eliminated exceed that received. 

This power of reproduction is peculiar to, and distinctive of, 
organised structures, animal and vegetable. There is no physical or 
chemical process at all identical with it. There is nothing in nature 
identical with it, except that power of reproducing their kind with 
which all living organisms are endowed. The poisons reproduced 
during the diseases with which we are now dealing, are also true to 
their kind, another distinctive feature of organised structures. As 
surely as an acorn produces only an oak, and a rose-seed only a rose- 
tree; as surely as every animal produces an offspring identical with 
itself; so surely does typhus give rise only to typhus, measles only to 
measles, and every other allied disease only to its own special poison 
and malady. 

This power of development, and this faculty of breeding true, 
show that the poisons of these diseases consist of minute organisms 
or germs. There is no other adequate explanation of these pheno- 
mena; and it is now very generally admitted that such is their real 
nature. 

This view serves also to explain phenomena noted in connection 
with admittedly contagious diseases, which are quite inexplicable 
on the old, and still popular, view that the poison consists of a 
gaseous or vapoury emanation. Germs are minute solid particles. 
It has been proved by M. Chauveau and Dr. Burdon-Sanderson, that 
the poisons of cow-pox and sheep-pox (the analogues in these animals 
of small-pox in man) consist of such particles. From the fact that 
the microscope fails to detect these particles in fluids known to con- 
tain them, we infer that they are less than ;>1,;th of an inch in 
diameter, that being about the ordinary limit of human vision. That 
the atmosphere habitually contains particles so minute that the 
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highest powers of the microscope fail to demonstrate their existence, 
has been proved by Professor Tyndall.' 

Contagion, then, consists physically of minute solid particles, 
The process of contagion consists in the passage of these from the 
bodies of the sick into the surrounding atmosphere, and in the in- 
halation of one or more of them by those in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. If contagion were a gaseous or vapoury emanation, it 
would be equally diffused through the sick-room, and all who entered 
it would, if susceptible, suffer alike and inevitably. But such is not 
the case; for many people are exposed for weeks and months without 
suffering. Of two persons situated in exactly the same circumstances, 
and exposed in exactly the same degree to a given contagion, one 
may suffer, and the other escape. The explanation of this is that 
the little particles of contagion are irregularly scattered about in the 
atmosphere, so that the inhalation of one or more of them is purely a 
-matter of chance, such chance bearing a direct relation to the number 
of particles which exist in a given cubic space. Suppose that a 
hundred germs are floating about in a room containing two thousand 
cubic feet of air. There is one germ for every twenty cubic feet. 
Naturally the germs will be most numerous in the immediate 
neighbourhood of their source, the person of the sufferer; but, 
excepting this one place, they may be pretty equally distributed 
through the room; or they may be very unequally distributed. A 
draught across the bed may carry them now to one side, now to the 
other. The mass of them may be near the ceiling, or near the floor. 
In a given twenty cubic feet, there may be a dozen germs, or there 
may be none at all. One who enters the room may inhale a germ 
before he has been in it ten minutes; or he may remain there for an 
hour without doing so. Double the number of germs and you double 
the danger. Diminish the size of the room by one half, and you do 
thesame. Keep the windows shut, and you keep the germs in; open 
them, and they pass out with the changing air. Hence the im- 
portance of free ventilation; and hence one reason why fever should 
be treated, if possible, in large airy rooms. Not only is free ventila- 
tion good for the sufferer, but it diminishes the risk to the attendants. 

We see in this, too, the reason for banishing bed-curtains, carpets, 
and all unnecessary furniture from the sick room in cases of con- 
tagious fever. The germs are apt to adhere to such articles, and so 
make them the means of conveying the disease to others. 

The explanation of the varying extent to which those who are 
equally susceptible and equally exposed, suffer from the action of these 
poisons, is the same as that which applies to a regiment in action. If 
the contagion were as diffusible as the gases formed in the explosion 
of the powder, all those exposed to it would soon be placed hors de 
combat. But just as in battle it is not the explosion of the powder, but 

’ Transactions of the Royal Society, part i., 1876, 
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the greatest advances in modern surgery, and to the saving of many a life which 





xistence, 
the bullet which is impelled, that is deadly to the soldier, so in conta- 
articles, gious fevers, it is not the vapoury emanations from the lungs and 
rom the skin of the sufferer which are deadly to those around, but the con- 
the in- tagious particles which are given off with them. And just as some 
 neigh- soldiers are killed in their first battle, while others go through many 
tion, it campaigns without receiving a scratch, so some persons take typhus 
entered or scarlet fever after a single exposure, while others may be exposed 
is not for months before they suffer, and may even escape altogether.” 
vithout All organisms consume in their growth nitrogen and water. 
tances, Those with which we are now dealing are no exception to the rule. 
mM, one Growing in the system, they must get these elements there. But 
is that nitrogen and water are the chief materials required for the nutrition 
in the and repair of the various organs and tissues of the body. The propa- 
rely a gation in it of millions of organisms having wants identical in the: 
unber main with those of its own tissues, must cause serious disturbance. 
hat a And so it does. This disturbance declares itself by that aggregate of 
usand phenomena to which we apply the term fever. 
feet. An organism which thus grows in and at the expense of another, 
diate is a parasite. One of the peculiarities of parasites is that they 
but, flourish, not in any part of their host, but only in some par- 
uted ticular organ or tissue, which is called the nidus, or nest of the 
lh parasite. Each has its own special nidus. This one grows in small 
the intestine, that in large; this in skin, that in mucous membrane ; 
oor, this in liver, that in kidney; this in brain, that in muscle. The 
ere organisms with which we are now dealing (the poisons of the eruptive 
rm fevers) show similar peculiarities. Each has its own nidus, its own 
oa localised habitat, in which it is propagated, and out of which it 
ble ceases to be reproduced. The poison of small-pox has its nidus in 
do the deep layer of the skin; hence its characteristic eruption. That 
en of scarlet fever in the superficial layer of the skin, and in the throat ; 
m- hence the rash and the sore-throat of that disease. That of measlesinthe 
ld skin, and in the mucous membrane of the air-passages; hence its cha- 
a- racteristic symptoms. That of typhoid fever in the glands of the intes- 
s. tine; hence that disease consists of fever, and of ulceration of the bowel.? 
Sy 
ine 2 The view that germs play an important part in the production of diseased pro- 
cesses, and especially in the production of those which are the cause of so much 
“s fatality after surgical operations, led Mr. Lister to adopt the method of treatment 
with which his name is associated. This antiseptic treatment, as it is called, simply be 
e consists in so performing operations, and in so dressing wounds, that it is impossible i 
p for germs to get into them. The simple precaution of excluding the germs which 7 
£ are constantly floating about in the atmosphere, and which Mr. Lister's keen insight 4 
and scientific mind led him to regard as the cause of those disastrous consequences i 
1 which made surgical operations so fatal,—this simple precaution has led to one of f 
{ 
f 





would otherwise have been sacrificed. 
8 It is very generally supposed that the eruptions of small-pox, measles, scarlet 


fever, and typhus fever, as well as the bowel lesion of typhoid fever, result frony 
nature’s efforts to eliminate the poisons of these diseases from the system. Did 
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The contagiousness of a given eruptive fever must be directly ag 
the number of germs which, in a given time, pass from the body of a 
sufferer into the surrounding atmosphere. This, in its turn, must 
depend on the seat of the propagation of the poison, and on the 
relation which this bears to that atmosphere. In small-pox, scarlet 
fever, typhus fever, and measles, the seat of this propagation is the 
skin and mucous membrane of the air-passages ; it is, therefore, in 
direct, free, and constant communication with the external air. The 
poisons of these diseases are accordingly freely given off into the 
atmosphere of the room in which the sufferer is, and they themselves 
are highly contagious. 

In typhoid fever, the poison is propagated in the bowel, and is 
thrown off with the discharges from it. It thus passes from the 
system in a manner, and in a combination, which ensure its speedy 
removal from the neighbourhood of the sufferer. The typhoid germs 
are there; but they are mingled with discharges which may be re- 
moved, and as matter of course are removed, before the germs can 
pass off from them into the surrounding atmosphere. The seat of the 
propagation of the typhoid poison has no direct relation with this 
atmosphere ; germs cannot pass directly from the one to the other; 
the disease, therefore, does not display the property of contagiousness. 

The danger in typhoid fever is not contact with the person of the 
sufferer, but contact with his stools. If these are properly managed 
and disposed of, the disease can scarcely spread. But if they are 
allowed to pass into drains which are imperfectly trapped, inade- 
quately ventilated, or insufficiently flushed ; or if they are carelessly 
thrown on the ground, or allowed to percolate through the soil into 
drinking water, then one case of typhoid fever may give rise to many 
others. The occurrence of a case of typhoid fever in a house is a 
sharp test of the efficiency of its sanitary arrangements. If these are 
perfect, and the stools properly managed, all will go well; if they 
are defective, one case may give rise to many others. But the com- 
munication of the disease is not direct, by contact; it is indirect, by 
infection of drinking water, or of an atmosphere which may be 
remote from the person who is the source of the poison. A case of 
typhoid fever is introduced into a locality. The stools are thrown 
out on the ground or into a cesspool, whence they percolate through 
the soil into a well. The person who drinks water from that well 


nature possess the wisdom and the power to make such an effort, she would better 
exemplify her wisdom, and more efficiently use her power, by bringing the latter 
into operation at an early period of the illness, when the poison exists in small 
quantity, and when it might be got rid of, not only more easily, but before it had so 
increased as to imperil the safety of its victim. These lesions are really the result 
of the action which, in each of these fevers, takes place during the propagation 
in its nidus of the organism which causes the disease. The passage outwards of 
the germs is in each case the physical and inevitable result of the situation of the 
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runs a greater risk than one who sleeps in the same room as the 
sufferer, and is in constant attendance on him. 

The practical outcome of all this is (1), that the mother may 
nurse her son, the wife her husband, the sister her brother, without 
the risk involved in the case of typhus or scarlet fever; and (2), that 
there is little or no danger to the other inmates of the house, if its 
sanitary arrangements are perfect, and the stools properly managed. 

On this view of the nature and mode of action of contagion, it is 
easy to see, not only how the process of contagion and its varying 
phenomena may be explained, but how, by care, much may be done 
both to prevent the poison from passing into the atmosphere, and to 
diminish its chance of acting after it has got there. We have only 
to consider what is the chief channel by which the contagion gets 
exit from the system, to know by what means we are most likely to 
prevent its passing into the surrounding atmosphere. In typhoid 
fever the poison passes off in the stools; and what we have to do is to 
see that these are promptly and properly disinfected and disposed of. 
In small-pox, scarlet fever, typhus fever, and measles, it is eliminated 
by the skin, and we cannot altogether prevent its getting into the 
atmosphere; but by frequent sponging with some disinfecting fluid, 
or even with plain water, many germs may be arrested in their out- 
ward course. 

The apostolic mode of anointing with oil is also an efficacious 
way of fixing and arresting the germs: it is specially useful during 
convalescence from scarlet fever in fixing the particles of peeling 
skin, which are a source of much danger. They are dangerous 
because they contain the germs which have been produced in them. 
What we see happen in the larger particles of skin happens also in 
many of the much smaller particles of contagion. 

By the adoption of these various measures, by rigorously isolat- 
ing the sufferer, and by having the room well ventilated, much, very 
much may be done to check the spread of contagious fevers. The 
matter of which organisms are composed is one of the most perishable 
things in nature. Contagion is no exception to the rule. By ex- 
posure to the air much of it is destroyed; hence such exposure is one 
of the best of all disinfectants. For one germ that comes to maturity, 
thousands perish. It is the same throughout Nature; for one acorn 
that produces an oak, for one rose seed that developes into a rose 
tree, for one ovum that developes into an animal, many thousands 
die. In her arrangements for ensuring the continuance of a species, 
Nature is almost wantonly lavish. In her arrangements for keeping 
its numbers within proper bounds, she is equally provident. 

Sanitary science has done much to show us how some of the 
diseases with which we are now dealing might be extinguished, and 
how all of them might have their prevalence greatly diminished. It 
rests with those who have such ailments in their houses to carry 
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into effect the measures calculated to destroy and get rid of the 
poison, before it has had time or opportunity to be a source of danger 
to those around. But the adoption of proper measures presupposes 
a knowledge of the nature of the poison with which we have to deal, 
and of the manner in which it passes off from the system. In not 
one is this knowledge more necessary than in typhoid fever; in not 
one are the measures which such knowledge dictates more easily 
applied, or more likely to be effective. But to regard typhoid fever 
as contagious in the sense that small-pox and typhus fever are so, is 
to divert attention from the true source of danger, to lead to the 
adoption of measures which are uncalled for, to the neglect of those 
which are urgently required; is to cause unnecessary concern to the 
sufferer and his friends, and to deprive him and them of the mutual 
comfort and solace which a little daily intercourse affords. The 
peculiarities of the illness may be such as to make it right to exclude 
the friends; but isolation is not requisite for the same reason that 


it is so in typhus. 

One more point. The receiver as well as the giver of the poison 
has something to do with the determination of its action. Not every 
person into whose system a germ passes necessarily suffers from its 
action. A man who has had small-pox, for instance, is no longer sus- 
ceptible to the action of its poison,—and why ? Not because the poison 


cannot get into his system, for we can make sure of that by inoculat- 
ing him with it, but because, during the first attack, the nidus, the 
special material necessary to its propagation, was exhausted, and has 
not been reproduced. This immunity from a second attack is a 
general characteristic of the eruptive fevers; individual exceptions 
there are, but the rule is that one attack confers immunity from a 
second. 

A germ does not act unless it reaches its nidus ; it may enter the 
system, make the round of the circulation, and again pass out without 
ever coming in contact with its nidus, and therefore without doing 
harm. The more widely the nidus is diffused, the less likely is this 
to happen. In small-pox, in scarlet fever, and in measles, the nidus 
is widely scattered. In none of them is a germ likely to make the 
round of circulation more than two or three times, without being 
conveyed to its nidus. 

In typhoid fever the nidus is situated in a limited portion of the 
bowel, the sole route to which, by way of the circulation, is through 
an artery the size of a crowquill ; a typhoid germ may be taken in 
through the lungs, and may make the round of circulation two or 
three dozen times, without being likely to enter that particular 
vessel. The more often this may occur, the greater the chance of its 
being thrown off from the system without acting. But if the typhoid 
germ be taken in through the digestive organs, it is brought into 
direct contact with the seat of its nidus, and can scarcely fail to act. 
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Hence the great danger of drinking water or milk contaminated with 
the typhoid poison. Milk is more dangerous than water under these 
circumstances, because so much of the water is boiled before it is 
sed, and because the water requires no digestion, but passes directly 
into the circulation from the stomach, and unless there is food in the 
stomach, may carry the typhoid germs with it into the circulation, 
where they have the same small chance of reaching their nidus that 
they have when inhaled through the lungs. Milk, on the other 
hand, requires digestion, and the germs mingled with it are more 
likely to be carried down the digestive canal to the seat of their 
nidus. 

The glands which constitute this nidus are not equally pro- 
minent and active all through life. In infancy they are quite rudi- 
mentary. At two or three they begin to grow, and gradually increase 
in size, and presumably in functional activity, till the age of puberty. 
They continue to be very distinct for twenty or twenty-tive 
years. After forty they begin to get less, and gradually diminish 
till at seventy they have dwindled away so much that they can 
no longer exercise any active function. Their period of prominence 
and of functional activity corresponds exactly to the period of 
susceptibility to the action of the poison of typhoid fever. That 
disease is extremely rare in infancy; from two to six, or seven, it is 
more common, but is generally very mild. At fifteen or sixteen com- 
mences the period of greatest liability to it; and from that age on till 
thirty-five and forty it is very common, and very fatal. After forty- 
five it begins to decline both in frequency and severity; and goes 
on declining as years advance, till at seventy the liability to it 
may be regarded as practically worn out. When it occurs in 
advanced life it is generally mild; but its occurrence then is as rare 
asin infancy. Increased and diminished susceptibility to the action 
of the poison of typhoid fever correspond exactly to the increase and 
diminution in the size and functional activity of the glands which 
constitute its nidus. A rich nidus means a rich field for the propa- 
gation of the poison, and a correspondingly severe attack of the 
disease. A poor nidus means a poor soil, a scanty growth of germs, 
and a mild attack. 

When the nidus is exhausted, the propagation of the germs ceases, 
and the disease comes to an end. The insusceptibility to the action 
of the poison, which is naturally and slowly developed in old age, is 
artificially and rapidly produced by the destruction of the nidus 
during an attack of the disease. 

Using the word contagious in its proper sense of communicable 
by contact, and regarding the typhoid poison as a parasite whose 
nidus is in the glands of the bowel, we are led to the conclusion that 
the disease to which it gives rise, though undoubtedly infectious, can 
scarcely be contagious. We know from our experience that it is not 
Vou. VI.—No. 33. 3 I 
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so; for it never spreads in hospitals, and attendants on the sick suffer 
no more than other people. 

The difficulty has been to reconcile these facts with the repro- 
duction of the poison in the system. The source of this difficulty is 
the rooted belief that this reproduction takes placein the blood. On 
this view all the eruptive fevers ought to be equally contagious, 
But let us once adopt the view that the poisons of the eruptive 
fevers are parasites, and that the seat of the local lesion of each is the 
nidus of its parasite, and therefore the seat of its propagation, and 
the whole difficulty vanishes. We at once see why each has a 
definite period of duration, why one attack protects against a second, 
why each has its own characteristic lesion, why each presents such 
varying degrees of severity, and why they possess different degrees of 
contagiousness. 

There is not one of the phenomena of the eruptive fevers which is 
not adequately explained on this theory. There can be no stronger 
argument in favour of any theory than that it is competent to ex- 
plain all the phenomena which it is intended to elucidate.‘ 


T. J. MAcLaGan. 


* Those interested in the question, and desirous of more detailed information 
egarding it, are referred toa work on The Germ Theory of Disease, written by myself, 


and published by Macmillan and Co, in 1876. 
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ALSACE-LORRAINE SINCE 1871. 








‘Jn the year 1810,’ says a German historian, ‘our country knew her 
deepest humiliation.’ It was then that Napoleon had achieved one 
ofthe aims nearest to his heart. He had practically made of Ger- 
many a series of French dependencies. In that year one of the most 
distinguished of Napoleon’s exiles returned to the country she so 
passionately loved. Madame de Staél had again entered France, 
bringing with her the manuscript of a new work. It was an account 
of Germany, where she had passed some years of her exile. It was 
an estimate of that country of which no Frenchman would think but 
with mocking ; it had been written with the generous desire to see 
what was noble ina land that was not only utterly different from 
that in which the writer had been born, but hostile to it. It glowed 
with a large-hearted and intelligent sympathy, and ended with a 
passionate appeal to France to spread through Europe the rays of her 
genius instead of havoc, desolation, and ceaseless sorrow. 

Written at a time when the Emperor had reduced his own 
countrymen to acquiescence to his own manner of thought, as surely 
as his neighbouring States to his temporal power, this work could 
meet with only one fate. Madame De Staél’s L’Allemagne was 
seized by the police ; the ten thousand copies that had been printed 
were all destroyed, but fortunately the authoress herself escaped with 
her manuscript, as another Arion with his cithara, to lands beyond 
the conqueror’s domain. 

The year 1879 has produced another book from a French pen on 
the subject of Germany. M. Cohen, the author of Les Déicides, has 
given us an account of the impressions a residence in Germany made 
on him, as Madame de Staél did long before. But their tasks were 
strangely different. She desired to show her victorious countrymen 
that in the hour of their victory they should remember that among 
the conquered too there existed a civilisation not to bedespised. M. 
Cohen has endeavoured to enliven his countrymen in the time of their 
defeat ; he has shown them with no malicious hand, but with yet 
unsparing accuracy, the weakness of the foe who proved herself only 
eight years since so much too strong for France; he has shown how 
the defeat at Sedan was followed by the sickness of the conqueror. 
312 
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When Madame de Staél wrote, Germany lay at the feet of France 
crushed and distracted. M. Cohen writes not long after a series of 
German victories of unbroken and almost unparalleled splendour, 
But nevertheless M. Cohen is more jubilant than Madame de Staél, 
The keynote of her book was, do not despise the foe you have de. 
feated; the pan that M. Cohen sings is, let us rejoice that we are 
already stronger than our enemy. But both Madame de Staél and 
M. Cohen look forward to peace. 

Nor does it seem probable that war will soon break out again 
between France and Germany. Yet since the peace was declared 
the hatred of the two countries has been steadily increasing. It may 
be found in Germany most strikingly in the utterances of Prince 
Bismarck, who kept the term ‘Frenchman’ as the final epithet of 
abuse to hurl upon his adversary Sonnemann. It may be found in 
France in M, Cohen’s book—modest and cautious as it is—or in the 
more picturesque phrases of M. Renan. ‘ You are frivolous and 
unstable,’ Berlin says to Paris. ‘ You are barbarians,’ the Frenchman 
still cries in scorn to the victors of 1870, ‘and you are sick at heart.’ 
One is reminded of Heine’s story of the hospital where each patient 
would taunt the other with his infirmities. 

In the eyes of Europe France has recovered her ascendancy since 
1870. Last year Paris proclaimed her /féte; the great Exhibition 
was the throne; she bade kings ‘ come bow to it.’ In times of com- 
mercial distress the poverty of Germany has been even greater than 
the need of her neighbours; France has been comparatively well-to- 
do. Germany has sunk deeper into despotism, while France has 
shown high capabilities for constitutional government. The black 
shadow of Ultramontanism has possibly darkened France more than 
Germany. ‘They have to fight the Kultwrkampf now,’ a Bismarckian 
said to me exultingly a short time back. 

The feelings that lie at the root of the deep aversion of these two 
countries for each other are, probably, envy on the side of Ger- 
many, and distrust mingled with fear on the side of France. It 
cannot be pleasant to Berlin when M. Renan boasts that the austerity 
of Germany still prevents her from producing a literature and at- 
taining to high civilisation; and M. Cohen reflects the suspicious 
hatred of his countrymen, when he inveighs against the treasures still 
poured annually by the Germans into the cannon factories of Baron 
von Krupp. There is reason enough for suspicion. ‘We must 
guard for half a century,’ said the grim Von Moltke, ‘ the possessions 
we have acquired in half a year.’ 

These possessions—Alsace-Lorraine—may indeed before many 
years are over be again the fruitful source of discord. Despite the 
efforts of Germany—skilful efforts as we shall see, and not always 
unjust—Alsace and Lorraine have not yet become German in 
sympathies. Will they one day be French again? This appears to 
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me less probable than that they should remain in the possession of 
Germany, but what seems to be far from unlikely is that one day the 
provinces may be formed into a separate and independent realm. 

When Goethe was in Strasburg in the year 1770, he said one had 
only to go to Strasburg to be cured of one’s love for France. Alsatia, 
says Mr. Lewes, in writing of this period of Goethe’s life, still 
preserved its German character. Eight hundred years of national 
life were not to be set aside at once, when it pleased the powers at 
the peace of Westphalia to say that Alsatia should be French. The 
sympathy of the people was then no doubt entirely with Germany. 

The most popular paper in Alsace, while Alsace still belonged to 
France, was the Elsdssischer Bote, as German in contents as in 
title. In Paris it was always the fashion to laugh at the Alsatians as 
typical of the most ludicrous extreme of provincial. Lorrain-Vilain 
was a common phrase, and it was a favourite joke to mock at the 
Strasbourgeois who spent their time in making pies and drinking 
beer. The Strasbourgeois resented this; they resented also the 
centralisation scheme of the Second Empire; Paris was too far for 
them to take pleasure in its glory; they were almost envious of it ; 
Paris seemed to be exalted at the expense of Strasburg. 

Busch has narrated how Bismarck when he began the war had no 
desire to annex Alsace-Lorraine. It was to be a neutral border-land. 
The notion to make it a part of Germany he scouted as merely a 
scholar’s dream. But, ten years before, that dream had been unfolded 
with considerable force in a lengthy pamphlet, anonymous, but 
possibly inspired by the Government of Prussia. The pamphlet 
insisted that it was the solemn duty of the writers of the press and 
of schoolmasters to inspire the people with a desire to recapture the 
provinces. ‘No doubt,’ says the pamphleteer, ‘it is easier to wait 
and weep ; you make a tragic grimace, and then feel relieved from 
doing your duty and your share of the work; draw the cap of resig- 
nation over your eyes, and you will see and hear nothing of Germany’s 
disgrace.’ This resignation had been, says the unknown author, most 
disastrous in its consequences, and cannot be allowed to endure. When, 
he asks, will Alsace-Lorraine be ours? and he answers, ‘ When we are 
again united. Everything that brings us nearer to unity brings us 
nearer to the retaking of Alsace-Lorraine.’ 

No doubt, as the victories of 1870 came in faster succession and 
with greater decisiveness, the old desire waxed stronger. Professor von 
Treitschke, writing two days before Sedan, spoke of the taking of the 
provinces as an imperative duty. In the beginning of the war it had 
seemed only a phantasmagoria, it seemed now that the reward was in 
the very hands of the victors. In the history he has recently published 
(1879) he declares that by the annexation in 1870 the Germans wiped 
out the ugly sins of omission their fathers had committed in 1815. 
Alsace before the war of 1870 had been the scene of bitter party 
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strife between Imperialist and Republican, Protestant and Catholic fac- 
tions. Matters were strangely confused ; to condemn the rule of Napo- 
leon was of course to be a traitor ; to hate the priests was to be a Prussian, 
A Strasburg Ultramontane journal, in a shrieking protest against a 
liberal journal, put the question, ‘Why does our contemporary object 
to the prefects of the Empire?’ and then it went on to supply the 
answer, ‘ Perhaps in place of the French prefects it would prefer to 
see Prussians.’ Was there truth in this? Four years | before (1866), 
when the victories of Prussia over Austria had: made France feel 
uneasy at the prosperity of her neighbour, General Ducrot had 
reported as follows :-— 


Numbers of Prussian agents traverse departments near the frontier, especially 
the district between Moselle and the Vosges. They sound the spirit of the people 
and bestir themselves among the Protestants, who are numerous there and who are 
much less French than is generally supposed. These Protestants are the sons and 
grandsons of the people who in 1815 desired that Alsace should be: German again, 
and sent deputations to the enemy’s camp to say so. All this should be carefully 
borne in mind, for it very probably shows the real designs of theenemy. [Curious 
that M. Ducrot spoke in 1866 of the Germans as the ‘enemy.’] The Prussians 
proceeded in the same way in Bohemia and Silesia, three months before’ hostilities 
were commenced against Austria. 


If one can believe the reports of the Imperial prefects, M. Ducrot’s 
warnings were probably true enough. When the documents of the 
Second Empire were opened at the Tuileries (among which documents 
were found reports of the strength of the German forces on the 
border-land addressed to the Minister of War, but with seals unbroken 
by him or anyone else !), a singular telegram from the Prefect of the 
Lower Rhine Department was discovered. It was this :— 


From the Prefect of the Lower Rhine Department to the Empress Regent. 
Strasburg, August 9, 1870, 1.15 night. 
The situation in Alsace grows worse every hour. The Protestants make 
common cause with the Prussians, To defend Strasburg with a few hundred men 
is impossible. 
I beg your Majesty to send me reinforcements which will restore confidence here 
and frustrate the designs of Prussia. 


M. Schneegans, who quotes this despatch in his admirable work, 
La Guerre en Alsace, says it was significant of that *‘ administration 
perfide’ which called the assistance of the Government of the coup 
@état not against Prussians but against Frenchmen.: It is certainly 
true that, following the example of most despotisms, Napoleon II. 
had never hesitated to call the enemies of his Government betrayers 
of their country, and in the crisis of 1870 a betrayer of one’s country 
meant of course a man with Prussian sympathies. We shall see soon 
that the Alsatians, however they may have detested the régime of 
the Second Empire, hated the Prussians as bitterly as the Parisians 
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did. But if Paris went to war with a light heart, Alsace did not. 
She had better knowledge of the strength of Germany ; she knew that 
in the terrible struggle she herself was the stake that would belong 
to the victor in the fray. 

The siege of Strasburg commenced on August 10. On the 
15th the bombardment began. It continued for four weeks. It was 
made up of peculiarly painful incidents; shells struck the organ of 
the cathedral, the library, the beds of the sick and dying. ‘* What 
sympathy had existed in Strasburg for Germany before,’ says M. 
Schneegans, ‘ now vanished altogether ; the bombardment seemed a 
piece of cruelty altogether unnecessary, and therefore impossible to 
forgive.’ 

One week before the surrender, a French peasant who spoke 
German with great fluency had managed to make friends with the 
besiegers. He had found out that the Prussian fire was weakest 
between one and two o’clock in the day. At that time, on Sep- 
tember 22, he passed through the Prussian lines and plunged into the 
moat before the French soldiers, who saw him and fired at him con- 
tinually. He shouted to them to allow him to land and then to 
arrest him. They, however, continued to fire. Their bullets missed 
him, and at length he landed, and at once yielding himself prisoner, 
asked only to be brought before General Uhrich. It was done, and 
standing before the General in his rough peasant shirt, the prisoner 
drew from his sleeve an official document. General Uhrich, glancing 
through it, saw at once that it was genuine. The peasant was no 
other than M. Valentin, Prefect of the Lower Rhine in 1848, and 
now again appointed Prefect of the Lower Rhine by the new-born 
Republic. 

A children’s story relates how the bandage over the eyes of a child 
who had been operated on for cataract was removed too soon. It was 
inthe night. There came a flash of lightning. The child saw for one 
moment, and all was dark to it again. The story of Strasburg is 
not unlike this. After the darkness of the Empire there came for 
one little moment the ray of freedom. For one moment only. And 
then the darkness of despotism spread over the land once more. 

The Republic could not save the fate of Alsace-Lorraine. I need 
scarcely relate the history of the surrender of the provinces; a sur- 
render compared to which the payment of the milliards was as nothing. 
Alsace-Lorraine herself spoke through the voice of M. Keller, an 
Alsatian deputy, in words of supreme pathos: ‘ France cannot aban- 
don those who will not be separated from her; we hold forth our hand 
to you, do not refuse to hold forth yours.’ But Prince Bismarck was 
inexorable, and M. Thiers gave way; to have held out would only 
have meant in all human probability harder terms after more years of 


bloodshed. 
The feeling of the mass of the people as to the change in their 
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nationality was probably not very deep. The infinite sufferings 
which the war had brought on them had numbed their faculties— 
they could scarcely think of anything more than bread for themselves 
and their children. There was certainly no ill-feeling to the Germans 
when the victorious troops entered Strasburg. An English eye- 
witness has told me how very quickly and apparently cordially the 
besieged and besiegers made friends, and even cracked jokes together. 
The town was of course in the most lamentable confusion. The rapid 
way in which the Prussians brought something like order into the: 
ruins of the town excited the admiring approval of the Strasbour- 
geois. 

Six months after the transference of Alsace-Lorraine to Germany 
the new provinces were asked to elect municipal officers. It was 
then that a secret league was formed in Alsace, with a very peculiar 
policy. This policy was abstention—the league tried to persuade 
the electors not to vote. Sullen and persistent refusal to be concerned 
in any way with politics under the new régime was the line of policy, 
by which the league hoped in time to achieve the aim which had called 
it into being. That aim was the reunion of the provinces with 
France, not by force of arms, but by public opinion. 

The instrument of the league was a journal—the Ligue d’ Alsace 
—which was printed with the utmost secrecy. The league boasted 
how the police at Strasburg had orders to search every nook and 
corner to find the directors, the presses, and the cash-box of the 
maudite association. The police made every endeavour, there were 
plenty of domiciliary visits; houses, cellars, granaries were ransacked, 
but all in vain. The efforts of the league were successful: according 
to its own statistics, an average of only one-twentieth of the electors 
came to the poll. In some communes there were absolutely no 
voters whatever, a fact which the leaguers of course hailed as a moral 
victory. The league exists still: the secret has never yet been dis- 
covered. For nine years it has continued to print and distribute its 
bitter and mysterious protests. Through open windows or under- 
neath closed doors, sheets that invisible presses have printed are 
thrown by unseen hands. People read them in silence and burn 
them in haste. To be known to be the possessor of the firebrand 
literature might involve a long term of imprisonment. 

The league published an account of its work in a volume dated Paris 
1873, which contained the complete series of the journal it had 
issued. It steadily pursued the same policy. At the end of 1871, when 
the German Government endeavoured to persuade the old magistracy to- 
continue its functions, because that magistracy was cognisant as no 
one else was of Alsatian laws and customs, it met with almost uni- 
versal refusals. This was partly, no doubt, owing to the influence of 
the league, which had no words bitter enough for those who consented 
to serve under the new masters. Indeed its language about these men 
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was so unmeasured that, in the reprint, asterisks necessarily take the 
place of many of the original statements. But we can still read howS.. 
(the league gives names in full, but in that we need not follow it) is 
‘a mixture of false bonhomie and cunning uneducated * * * ;’ how 
D. has betrayed his fatherland for greed; how M. was educated 
by a father, whose misanthropy reached brutality, to love and admire 
all that was not French; and so on in varied tirades of virulent 
denunciation. 

This league did not represent the view of all Alsace. In the 
very year 1871 a tract appeared called La Vraie Ligue d Alsace, 
signed ‘ Un Alsacien,’ which may very possibly have been written by 
an Alsatian, and not, as its enemies suggested, by some one inspired 
by Prussia. This tract advanced many arguments against France; 
denounced the ‘light heart’ with which Ollivier had begun the war, 
and the treachery of the ‘prét, cing fois prét’ of Le Beuf. It 
declared that Paris could expect no gratitude from Strasburg whom 
she had made no effort to save. Paris noted during the siege of 
Strasburg that Strasburg had deserved well, but she had not sent a 
contingent of aid. She and the south seemed to have forgotten then 
that Alsace was a French province. 


Alsace has not forgotten. She knows that Strasburg does deserve well of 
France, but France deserves not well of Strasburg. Alsace has not forgotten how 
Strasburg was always insulted by Paris; how it was called the town of beer and 
sauerkraut, and its people bétes. France has made the Alsatians almost forget that 
Strasburg, Colmar, and Miilhausen existed; she wanted us all to think only of the bril- 
liant Capital of Europe. Shall we forget all this; and forget how we were aban- 
doned in the hour of peril? No! we will not be French again: we will not combat (as 
the Ligue d' Alsace suggests) the Germanisation of our provinces. We will not be 
Germans, but we will simply remain what we are, Alsatians. Prince Bismarck 
says he wants to consult Alsace and govern it by its own people. Let us take him 
at his word. We will not be a battle-field—we will be a free province. 


The conquerors had fixed a date by which every inhabitant of 
Alsace-Lorraine was to determine whether he would be Frenchman or 
German. To adopt either resolution meant to lift up a heavy 
burden. To be a Frenchman, a man must leave his home: 
he must go, that is, from Alsace-Lorraine, from the new Reichs- 
land, across the borders into France. To be a German, he must 
not only accept the new rulers and the new order of things, the 
German language and German justice; he must do far more 
than this: he must serve as a German soldier, and he must serve 
soon. By September 30 the choice must be made. By October 6 
the drum would sound, and the new recruits must present them- 
selves before the new colours. It was necessary, perhaps, but it 
was a cruel law. Did not every one think in those days that a 
new war between Germany and France might break out before the 
grass had grown thick over the graves of those who had fallen at 
Sedan? Was Alsace not still French in her sympathies? Had her 
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sons not snatched up the sword as the Marseillaise had sounded in 
1870? Nay, were there not still in the army of the new Republic 
hundreds of men whose homes and kindred were in Alsace-Lorraine ? 
And how were men to forego the ties of memory and blood, and to 
swear fealty to a banner which, probably enough, might soon again 
flaunt defiance to their own? 

It was a horrible decision to have to make. There is a story 
—well authenticated and no doubt typical of a hundred others— 
of a man who protested in agony against two of his sons becoming 
German soldiers. ‘I have two sons,’ he said, ‘in the French army; 
are my children to fight with one another?’ And thus, at all sacri- 
fices, men determined to leave their birthplace, to go forth from the 
metamorphosed Alsace to soil that was France, though it was strange. 

Never did the feeling of nationality show itself more curiously 
than in that wonderful exodus of the year 1872. Fifty thousand 
persons, taking the very lowest figures, crossed the boundaries with 
such of their goods as they could carry with them. Charity came 
to their aid; from all parts of Europe, from Mexico and else- 
where in America, subscriptions poured in; New York alcne sent 
40,000 francs; but the misery was horrible nevertheless. Every 
train was crowded, the highways were blocked with wagons, carts, 
horses, and wayfarers ; there were men in every condition of life; 
for many had hesitated till the fatal September 30 came and the 
rigorous Prussian executive allowed them to hesitate no longer. No 
matter then if a man were old or young, sick or well, if he stopped 
in Alsace he paid for his delay by his loss of nationality ; and so they 
went forth together, old and young, strong and weak. One man fell 
down on the boundary, just reaching French soil to die upon it. 
There had been some ambiguity as to the clause which dealt with the 
nationality of minors. To interpret the ambiguity rested of course 
with the conquerors, and, as was indeed to be expected, they inter- 
preted it to imply the severest conditions. Minors were to be 
Germans, and liable to military service unless their parents had 
crossed the borders to France. 

The 7'imes, which was at that time highly favourable to Prince 
Bismarck, acknowledged that the terms of the option were somewhat 
harsh, though it believed the harshnesss necessary. But the liberal 
papers of the time denounced the measure. The Spectator very 
properly compared the cession of Alsace-Lorraine in 1870 to the 
cession of the Rhineland in 1814; then the Holy Alliance had stipu- 
lated that six years should pass before there should be a conscrip- 
tion for the Prussian army. The Ligue d’Alsace reproduced in its 
mystically published paper a translation of this article of the Spectator. 
The German journals could not refrain from remarking on the mighty 
exodus, but naturally could see it only from the victors’ standpoint. 
‘Germany sees the long trains of exiles who have turned their backs 
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on her domain and their faces to France—sees them, but regrets them 
not.’ Still she could hardly deny the injury that the depopulation 
had done to many towns. ‘ You have made not peace but desolation,’ 
said the: now almost triumphant Frenchmen. The statistics of the 
emigrants aré exceedingly various; by a comparison of the figures, 
the most probable estimate seems to make the loss of population sus- 
tained by Alsace about 100,000 persons, and that by Lorraine 5,000. 
This estimate may be considered to be certainly below the mark, but 
it is impossible to say exactly how much; with regard to the exodus 
from Alsace it should be noted that about 50,000 persons departed 
before the time of the option; with regard to the individual towns, 
Miilhausen and Metz suffered most, Colmar and Strasburg consider- 
ably. Miilhausen seems to have lost almost all the richer portion of its 
inhabitants; the streets are silent, rows of houses are to let, manufac- 
tories are closed. In Metz the scene is not very different. According 
to the official census in 1875 the population of Alsace-Lorraine had 
diminished rather more than one fifth per cent. (*23 per cent.) from 1871 
to 1875. It must be remembered that in that period the other portions 
of the German Empire, with the sole exception of the district of the 
two Mecklenburgs and the minute Waldeck, had almost uniformly 
increased. 

In 1874 Alsace-Lorraine was to send deputies to the Reichstag. 
The candidates were of two parties. There was the party of Auto- 
nomists, whose desire was to agitate in the German Parliament for 
self-government for Alsace-Lorraine, a party represented most ably 
by M. Schneegans. ‘We must be content,’ he said, ‘to advance 
little by little.’ Then there was the party of Protesters, those who 
desired that Alsace-Lorraine should steadily refuse to share in the 
least in the councils of Germany, and who thought it base to ask for 
anything less than that which would never be granted—restoration to 
France. 

The attitude which Prince Bismarck had assumed towards Rome 
made it obvious which side the Ultramontane interest would take. 
Alsace being in great part Catholic, and Lorraine all but completely 
s0, it is impossible to over-estimate the influence in these provinces of 
the clerical party. By that influence the elections were carried 
almost entirely in favour of the ‘ Protesting’ party, to which four- 
fifths of the successful candidates belonged. The clerical party 
wrote of their opponents with that fierceness common to Ultramon- 
tane strife. They were heretics, traitors, Germans. The other party 
deplored the existing condition of the provinces, but agreed with much 
good sense that as the circumstances were, for the present at least, 
unalterable, it was the aim of true patriots to make the best of 
them. Arguing from the standpoint of common sense, the news- 
paper of the Autonomist party, the Journal d’Alsace, tried to 
show that the material interest of the poorer classes must not be 
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allowed to suffer, as it inevitably would, if that policy of sulky 
abstention which their opponents the ‘ Protesters’ desired were 
pursued. 

The fact of the alliance of the Ultramontanes and protesting 
party was of course not lost sight of by Prince Bismarck, who indeed 
affected to believe that the ‘ protestation’ had no other source than 
Rome. This was by no means the case; ‘nothing,’ says M. Cohen, 
‘could be less ‘ clerical” than the advanced Republicanism of 
Miilhausen or the patriotism of Metz.’ But many of the deputies 
themselves were clerical, clerical in those ample folds of black so hateful 
to Prussia. The members for Alsace-Lorraine inveighed with equal 
bitterness against the wrongs done to their homes and to their 
Church. 

In 1873 the Bishop of Nancy in his pastoral letters had urged 
that prayers should be offered for the French recovery of Alsace- 
Lorraine. Heavy punishment was of course inflicted on those 
Alsatian priests who obeyed this command. The Bishop himself was 
of course beyond the power of Germany, but all that diplomacy 
could effect was done to procure him a severe reprimand from his 
own Government. 

A still more curious incident in this struggle with the Ultramon- 
tanes was connected with certain miracles. ‘ There was an overstock 
of them in France,’ says the Bismarckian historian Bulle, ‘and so 
some were transferred to the province (Alsace-Lorraine). There 
were apparitions of the Virgin, of bleeding hearts and crosses; .... 
it became necessary at last to check these things by a military occu- 
pation of the miracle-bearing towns.’ When, on October 16, 
1874, the delegates of Alsace-Lorraine first took their seats in the 
Reichstag, they at once assumed a most implacable position; so im- 
placable, indeed, that it appeared simply ludicrous. They presented a 
petition which prayed permission to circulate for signature in Alsace- 
Lorraine a ‘round-robin’ which should express the unwillingness of 
the signers to the annexation of 1871. This was the prologue to a 
drama that could hardly be thought of as serious. When the Reichs- 
tag met, Teutsch, the presenter of the petition, asked permission 
to address the chamber in French—which was refused as a point of 
order—he then (‘in fluent German,’ says Bulle) inveighed against 
the injury done to the province and the injustice of the annex- 
ation, and so forth. When he declared that the peace of Frankfort 
was no peace, the Bishop of Strasburg interrupted, and declared 
in the name of his co-religionists that he could not in this matter 
agree with the speaker. From that time the Alsatian deputies 
were divided, and shortly afterwards a number of them left Berlin 
before the debate itself had commenced. When the time came 
for this, the remaining Alsatian deputies complained, first of the 
persecutions of the Church and the mismanagement of the schools, 
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and then of the law which gives permission, in special circumstances, 
for domiciliary visits and the seizure of all weapons. Those 
German deputies who discharged the various offices under the new 
régime in Alsace-Lorraine answered the various charges, and then 
Prince Bismarck discussed the whole position of Alsace-Lorraine in 
very great detail. There were no great hardships done to them, he 
said, none which could be avoided after a great war; were not 
twenty-eight departments of France still in a state of siege, and if 
Alsace and Lorraine were French now, they would have been placed 
in that same state of siege. This was no doubt true enough. He 
desired to see the provinces happy, but still—here came all the 
Bismarckian grimness—their happiness was not exactly the purpose 
he had borne in mind when he had annexed them to Germany. 

The Chancellor’s speech was greeted with loud applause, and the 
various resolutions of the Alsatians were thrown out by large 
majorities, although the powerful Centrum (Ultramontane) party 
voted with them. 

Three years later, that is in 1877, there was another election for 
the Reichstag. The two parties in Alsace-Lorraine again contested 
the seats with feverish eagerness. The protesting or abstaining party 
was again numerically ahead of the Autonomists, but with a dimin- 
ished majority. In Lower Alsace Protestantism is stronger, and the 
connection with Germany closer, and there the Autonomists returned 
many of their candidates. Lorraine and Upper Alsace remained in 
the hands of the protesters. 

The Germanisation of the provinces was carried on very power- 
fully by means of education. This, of course, had previously rested 
entirely in the hands of the Catholic clergy; from these the 
Chancellor determined to remove it. There was ground enough 
for dissatisfaction with the old teachers. To German notions, it 
was preposterous that any one should teach without having obtained 
by examination a certificate for capability in teaching. Of the 606 
schoolmistresses employed in Upper Alsace, only three possessed such 
a certificate. Such a condition of things the Chancellor declined to 
tolerate. He insisted in the first instance that the schoolmasters and 
mistresses should become members of some recognised German Catholic 
order, and in the second place, that they should pass an examinatior 
{May 14,1874). This regulation meant nothing else than forcing almost 
the whole existing educational staff to resign. Strenuous exertions 
had been made to supersede the old teaching agents by persons 
better qualified. It was necessary to do so, for the work had 
been greatly increased by the passing in 1871 of a law which made 
attendance in schools compulsory. Poor as Germany is, she has 
always been able to find money for her army and her schools. In 
Alsace-Lorraine the salaries of all teachers were (in the year 1872) 
raised fifty per cent., and a normal school was founded for future 
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masters and mistresses. Education was evidently not to suffer at the 
hands of the new lords of Alsace-Lorraine. 

It was this growth of education which the Germans very naturally 
pointed to with great pride. They maintained that they had done 
incalculable good to the provinces by fighting for them the Cultur- 
kampf, ridding them of priestly schoolmasters. In a doggerel 
pamphlet, written no doubt by order of the Chancellor, and cir- 
culated extensively in Alsace-Lorraine, the rhymester points out thus 
the glories of the fatherland :— 

Years ago the French could fight 
For liberty and people’s right, 

But nowadays in Germany 

Reason dwells; and liberty 

There makes daily safe advance, 
Better than in fickle France. 
Freedom never dwelt there long, 
For the monks were always strong. 
In their schools the Jesuits teach, 
Ignorance the text they preach. 

In later couplets the author says that as surely as the battle of 
Sadowa was won by the schoolmaster, the battle of Sedan was lost by 
ignorance. Was it not a disgrace when French officers did not know 
the way in their own country? Such a state of things is past now, 
for the Germans have given every child the opportunity of excellent 
education. Literature of this kind, disseminated as widely as that of 
the Ligue d’ Alsace, had no doubt a considerable effect in reconciling 
the provinces to the new order of things. Five French faculties had 
been closed at the University of Strasburg, now changed into a 
German Imperial University ; it was richly endowed, and a library 
of 300,000 volumes was presented to it by contributions which came 
from all parts of the Fatherland. It was some sort of recompense for 
the destruction of the old library by the bombardment of 1870. 

Another point of great interest, in the process of change, is the 
language. In April 1871 a decree was passed which enjoined that 
all instruction in the schools was to be in German, except in those 
districts where French was absolutely the language of the people. 
In the latter, however, five hours a week were to be apportioned to 
instruction in the German language. At first French was taught 
in the German districts, but after 1873 this was discontinued except 
in schools of a higher grade. In some districts these changes were 
acceptable, in others they were distasteful, but to the majority of the 
people they were, probably, not of great importance. In Strasburg 
itself I noticed in 1874 that persons of all classes spoke both French 
and German about equally fluently. In many places the German 
language preponderated. While Alsace was still a French provirce, 
a paper had existed with a German title; the rhymester whose verses 
I quoted above extols greatly the advantage to the people of the 
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more extended use of the German language. A jury in the old days, 
says the verse, swore in ignorance ; now it knows what it swears, for 
German, the language of the people, is now the language of justice. 
It is no secret that writings of this kind are frequently inspired by 
Prince Bismarck, but the verses are interesting because they show 
the kind of argument in use. More than this, insincere as the 
writer probably was, there can be no doubt that among some of the 
poorer classes the change of flag is not unpopular. The feeling, 
however, is divided, and the priests, exasperated by the Falk laws, 
seek to excite the faithful to hatred of Prince Bismarck. 

Such, then, has been the history of Alsace-Lorraine since the 
occupation. What will be the outcome of that history? Will the 
provinces remain German or will the purpose of the Ligue d’Alsace 
be attained, and the tricolour wave once more over Strasburg and 
Metz? What does the last act of Prince Bismarck signify? Why 
did he consent to the removal of the seat of Government of the pro- 
vinces: why did he allow it to be transferred, that is, from Berlin to 
Strasburg? Does this point to the beginning of the end of the 
German régime ? 

That the German Government is unpopular in Alsace-Lorraine is 
true enough, but a return to France may be looked upon as nearly an 
impossibility. In any arrangement following on a future struggle 
between France and Germany, the wishes of the border-land provinces, 
if not formally consulted, would, at least, be of some influence; and 
Europe would welcome a measure calculated to secure a permanent 
peace. Such a measure might well be the conversion of Alsace- 
Lorraine into a neutral border-land. We have seen already how the 
writer of the Vraie Ligue d Alsace passionately asserts that his 
country shall be in the future ‘a free province, not a battle-field.’ 
We have seen also how Prince Bismarck had early in the war hoped 
for nothing more than this. The Allgemeine Zeitung in 1871 spoke 
of this desire as particularismus, separatism, and while it called it a 
malady, expressed hope it might lead to a love of the Fatherland; 
and in so far as an Alsatian patriotism was not French patriotism 
or direct hatred of Germany, the Chancellor was inclined to support 
it. Alsatian patriotism has now existed a very long time; it 
existed before the war, when it was assuredly the hatred of the cen- 
tralisation of Paris, and since then it has been kept awake by the 
centralisation of Berlin. It remains to be seen whether it will be 
removed by the transference to Strasburg of the seat of executive, 
It is possible, but highly improbable, that this limited concession 
and others of a similar kind will remove a very deep-seated feeling of 

angry discontent. It is far more likely that Alsace-Lorraine will one 
day be formed into a free State, the independence of which will be 


guaranteed by the Powers. 
LronarD A. MOoNTEFIORE. 
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CINDERELLA. 


“Tue year 1697 a.D. was rendered memorable, not only by the Peace 
-of Ryswick which saved so great a part of Europe from the horrors of 
war, but also by the earliest appearance in print of Charles Perrault’s 
‘Cendrillon, ou la petite pantoufle de verre.’ It was in the fourth 
part of the fifth volume of the Recueil de piéces cwrieuses et nou- 
velles, published at the Hague by Adrian Moétgens, that the narrative 
of Cinderella’s fortunes, in the form under which it has become 
familiar to the whole civilised world, first saw the light. In the same 
eventful year it was a second time introduced to the public, figuring 
as one of the eight histories contained in the Histoires ow contes du 
temps passé, which professed to be written by the ‘ Sieur P. Darman- 
cour ;’ this ‘Sieur’ being the author’s son, Perrault d’Armancour, a 
boy then ten years old, who may possibly have acted as an inter- 
mediate relater between the nurse who told, and the parent who 
wrote, the tales which were destined to render that parent’s name 
immortal. Their success was one of the unexpected triumphs which 
fate has now and then accorded to literature. As little, in all pro- 
bability, did the elder Perrault, grave member of the French Academy 
and erudite defender of modern writers against the claim of the 
ancients to supremacy, dream of the fame which Cinderella and her 
companions were to bring to him, as did Charles the Twelfth, who in 
the same eventful year succeeded to the throne of Sweden, foresee the 
ruinous nature of the conflict in which he was doomed to engage with 
his young brother monarch Peter the Great, just then, on ship- 
building intent, making his way towards the peaceful dockyards of 


Holland. 


Cinderella’s story had doubtless been familiar for centuries to the 
common people of Europe. In the opinion of many critics it had, 
indeed, figured for ages among the heirlooms of humanity. But 
Perrault’s rendering of the tale naturalised it in the polite world, gave 
it for cultured circles an attraction which it is never likely to lose. 
The supernatural element plays in it but a subordinate part, for, even 
without the aid of a fairy godmother, the neglected heroine might 
have been enabled to go to a ball in disguise, and to win the heart of 
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the hero by the beauty of her features and the smallness of her foot. 
It is with human more than with mythological interest that the story 
is replete, and therefore it appeals to human hearts with a force 
which no lapse of time can diminish. Such supernatural machinery 
as is introduced, moreover, has a charm for children which older 
versions of the tale do not possess. The pumpkin carriage, the rat 
coachman, the lizard lacqueys, and all the other properties of the 
transformation scene, appeal at once to the imagination and the sense 
of humour of every beholder. In the more archaic forms of the 
narrative there is no intentional grotesqueness. It is probably 
because so many of the incidents in the life of ‘ Cucendron’ (as she 
was generally styled at home, ‘ though the younger of her stepsisters, 
who was not so uncivil as the elder, called her “ Cendrillon”’) were so 
natural, that some mythologists have attached such importance to 
the final trial by slipper. ‘The central interest in the popular story 
of Cinderella,’ says Professor de Gubernatis in his valuable work on 
‘Zoological Mythology,’ is ‘ the legend of the lost slipper, and of the 
prince who tries to find the foot predestined to wear it.’ But if the 
tale be sought for in lands less cultured than the France which pro- 
duced Perrault’s ‘Cendrillon’ and the Countess d’Aulnoy’s ‘ Finette 
Cendron,’ we shall see that ‘the legend of the lost slipper’ is no 
longer of ‘ central interest,’ being merely used to supply the means 
of ultimate recognition so valuable in ancient days not only to the 
story-teller but to the dramatist. Let us take, by way of example, a 
Servian version of the story.’ 

As a number of girls were spinning one day a-field, sitting in a 
ring around a cleft in the ground, there came to them an old man, 
who said, ‘ Maidens, beware! for if one of you were to let her spindle 
fall into this cleft, her mother would be immediately turned into a 
cow. Thereupon the girls at once drew nearer to the cleft and in- 
quisitively peeped into it. And the spindle of Mara, the fairest of 
their number, slipped out of her hand and fell into the cleft. When 
she reached home in the evening, there was her mother turned into 
a cow, standing in front of the house and mooing. Thenceforth Mara 
tended and fed that cow with filial affection. But her father married 
again, taking as his second wife a widow with one plain daughter. 
And the new mistress of the house grievously ill-treated her step- 
daughter, forbidding her to wash her face, or brush her hair, or change 
her dress. And as she became grimy with ashes, pepel, Mara received 
the nickname of Pepelluga, that is, Cinderella, or Ashypet. Her 
stepmother also set her tasks which she could never have done, had 
not ‘ the cow, which had once been her mother,’ helped her to perform 
them. When the stepmother found this out, she gave her husband 
no rest till he promised to put the cow to death. The girl wept 
bitterly when she heard the sad news, but the cow consoled her, 

1 Vuk Karajich, No. 32. 
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telling her what she must do. She must not eat of its flesh, and she 
taust carefully collect and bury its bones under a certain stone, and 
to this burial-place she must afterwards come, should she find herself 
in need of help. The cow was killed and eaten, but Mara said she 
had no appetite and ate none of its flesh. And she buried its bones 
as she had been directed. Some days afterwards, her stepmother 
went to church with her own daughter, leaving Mara at home to cook 
the dinner, and to pick up a quantity of corn which had been 
purposely strewed about the house, threatening to kill her if she had 
not performed both tasks by the time they came back from chureh, 
Mara was greatly troubled at the sight of the grain, and fled for help 
to the cow’s grave. There she found an open coffer full of fine. 
raiment, and on the lid sat two white doves, which said, ‘ Mara, choose 
a dress and go in it to church, and we birds will gather up the grain, 
So she took the robes which came first, all of the finest silk, and went 
in them to church, where the beauty of her face and her dress won all 
hearts, especially that of the emperor’s son. Just before the service 
was over, she glided out of church, ran home, and placed her robes in 
the coffer, which immediately shut and disappeared. When her 
relatives returned, they found the grain collected, the dinner cooked, 
and Ashypet as grimy as usual. Next Sunday just the same hap- 
pened; only Mara’s robes were this time of silver. On the third 
Sunday she went to church in raiment of pure gold with slippers to 
match. And when she left, the emperor’s son left too, and hastened 
after her. But all he got for his pains was her right slipper, which 
she dropped in her haste. By means of it he at length found her out. 
In vain did her stepmother, when he walked in with the golden test 
in his hand, hide her under a trough, endeavour to force her own 
daughter’s foot into the too small slipper, and, when this attempt 
failed, deny that there was any other girl in the house. For the cock 
crowed out ‘ Kikerike! the maiden is under the trough!’ There the 
prince in truth found her, clothed from head to foot in golden attire, 
but wanting her right slipper. After which all went well. 

In a Modern Greek variant of the story (Hahn, No. 2), there is a 
similar but a still stranger opening. According to it, an old woman 
and her three daughters sat spinning one day. And they made an 
agreement that if one of them broke her thread or dropped her 
spindle, she should be killed and eaten by the others. The mother’s 
spindle was the first to fall, and her two elder daughters killed, 
cooked, and ate her. But their younger sister did all she could to 
save her mother’s life,and when her attempts proved fruitless, utterly 
refused to have anything to do with eating her. And after the unfilial 
repast was over, she collected her mother’s bones, and buried them ir 
the ash-hole. After forty days had passed, she wished to dig them 
up and bury them elsewhere. But when she opened the hole in 
which she had deposited them, there streamed forth from it a blaze 
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of light which almost blinded her. And then she found that no 
bones were there, but three costly suits of raiment. On one gleamed 
‘the sky with its stars,’ on another ‘the spring with its flowers,’ on 
the third ‘ the sea with its waves.’ By means of these resplendent 
robes she created a great sensation in church on three successive 
Sundays, and won the heart of the usual prince, who was enabled to 
recognise her by means of the customary slipper. The German 
yariant of the story given by Grimm (No. 21) represents the grimy 
Aschenputtel—a form of Cinderella’s name very like the Scotch 
Ashypet—as being assisted to bear up against the unkindness of her 
stepsisters by a white bird, which haunted the tree she had planted 
above her mother’s’ grave. From this bird she received all that she 
asked for, including the dazzling robe and golden shoes in which she, 
for the third time, won the prince’s heart at a ball in the palace. 
One of these shoes stuck in the pitch with which the prince had 
ordered the staircase to be smeared in the hope of thereby capturing 
her when she fled from the ball; and by it he after a time recognised 
her. The story is of an unusually savage tone. Ior not only does 
one of the stepsisters cut off her toes, and the other her heel, in order 
to fit their feet to the golden slipper—acting in accordance with the 
suggestion of their mother, who says,‘ When you are a queen you 
need not go afoot ’—but they ultimately have their eyes pecked out 
by the two doves which have previously called attention to the fact 
that blood is streaming from their mutilated feet. The surgical 
adaptation of the false foot to the slipper, and its exposure by a bird, 
occur in so many variants that they probably formed an important 
part of the original tale. Thus in a Lowland Scotch variant of the 
story quoted by Chambers, when the glass shoe was brought by the 
prince’s messenger to the house wherein lived two sisters, ‘the auld 
sister that was sae proud gaed awa’ by hersel’, and came back in a 
while hirpling wi’ the shoe on.’ But when she rode away in triumph 
as the prince’s bride, ‘a wee bird sung out 0’ a bush :— 


“ Nippit fit and clippit fit ahint the king rides; 
But pretty fit and little fit ahint the caldron hides.”’ 


The blinding of the pretenders, however, is a rare incident. But in 
one of the Russian stories (Afanasief, vi. 30) the stepsisters of Chorn- 
ushka—so called from her being always dirty and chorna, or black— 
lose their eyes exactly as in the German tale. 

The industry of many collectors has supplied scores of variants 
of this most popular narrative. But those which have been men- 
tioned will be sufficient to throw a considerable light upon one of its 
most significant features. Its earlier scenes appear to have been 
inspired by the idea that a loving mother may be able, even after 
her death, to bless and assist a dutiful child. In the Servian and the 
Greek variants, this belief is brought prominently forward, though in 
3K 2 
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a somewhat grotesque form. In the German it is indicated, but lesg 
clearly. In one of the Sicilian variants (Pitré, No. 41), the step- 
daughter is assisted by a cow, as in the Servian story. Out of the 
hole in which its bones are buried come ‘ twelve damsels’ who array 
her ‘all in gold’ and take her to the royal palace. Here the link 
between the girl and her dead mother has been lost, and the super- 
natural machinery is worked by fairy hands. In another (No. 43) 
the heroine receives everything she asks for, exactly as in the German 
story, from a magic date-tree. But nothing is said about its being 
planted above her mother’s grave, and its mysterious powers are 
accounted for only by the fact that out of it issue ‘a great number of 
fati’ or fairies. In the romantic story of ‘La Gatta Cennerentola, 
told by Basile in his Pentamerone (published at Naples about the 
year 1637), she is similarly assisted by a fairy who issues from a date- 
tree. This suggests the fairy godmother of Perrault’s tale, from 
which our version appears to have been borrowed. For among us 
Cinderella’s slipper is almost always of glass, a material never men- 
tioned except in the French form of the story and its imitations. On 
this part of Cinderella’s costume it may be as well to dwell for a time, 
before passing on to the further consideration of her fortunes. As yet 
we have dealt only with what may be called the ‘dead mother’ or 
*‘stepmotier’ opening of the tale. We shall have to consider 
presently a kindred form of the narrative, the opening of which may 
be named after the ‘ hateful marriage’ from which the heroine flies, 
her adventures after her flight being similar to those of the ill-used 
stepdaughter. That is to say, she is reduced to a state of degradation 
and squalor, and is forced to occupy a servile position, frequently 
connected in some way with the hearth and its ashes. From this, 
however, she emerges on certain festive occasions as a temporarily 
brilliant being, always returning to her obscure position, until at 
last she is recognised ; after which she remains permanently brilliant, 
her apparently destined period of eclipse having been brought to a 
close by her recognition, which is accomplished by the aid of her lost 
shoe or slipper. 

As to the material of the slipper there has been much dispute. 
In the greater part of what are apparently the older forms of the 
story, it is made of gold. This may perhaps be merely a figure of 
speech, but there are instances on record of shoes, or at least sandals, 
being made of precious metals. Even in our own times, as well as 
in_the days of the Cesars, a horse is said to have been shod with gold. 
And an Arab geographer, quoted by Mr. Lane, vouches for the fact 
that the islands of Wik-Wak are ruled by a queen who ‘has shoes of 
gold.’ Moreover ‘no one walks in all these islands with any other 
kind of shoe; if he wear any other kind, his feet are cut.’ It is true 
that his autl ority is a little weakened by his subsequent statement 
that these isles have trees which bear ‘fruits like women.’ These 
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strange beings have beautiful faces, and are suspended by their hair. 
‘They come forth from integuments like large leathern bags. And 
when they feel the air and the sun, they cry “ W4k! Wak!” until 
their hair is cut; and when it is cut they die.’ Glass is an all but 
unknown material for shoemaking in the genuine folk-tales of any 
country except France. The heroine of one of Mr. J. F. Campbell’s 
Gaelic tales? wore ‘ glass shoes,’ but this exception to the rule may 
be due to a French influence, transmitted through an English or 
Lowland Scotch channel. Even in France itself the slipper is not 
always of glass. Madame d’Aulnoy’s Finette Cendron, for instance, 
wore one ‘of red velvet embroidered with pearls.’ The use of the 
word verve by Perrault has been accounted for in two ways. Some 
critics think that the material in question was a tissu en verre, 
fashionable in Perrault’s time. But the more generally received 
idea is that the substance was originally a kind of fur called vair— 
a word now obsolete in France, except in heraldry, but locally 
preserved in England as the name of the weasel*—and that some 
reciter or transcriber to whom the meaning of vair was unknown, 
substituted the more familiar but less probable verre, thereby doom- 
ing Cinderella to wear a glass slipper long before the discovery was 
made that glass may be rendered tough. In favour of the correct- 
ness of this supposition we have the great authority of M. Littré, 
whose dictionary affirms positively that in the description of Cinder- 
dla’s slipper, verre is a mistake for vair. In this decision some 
scholars, especially those who detect in every feature of a fairy tale 
a ‘solar myth,’ refuse to acquiesce. Thus M. André Lefévre, the 
accomplished editor of a recent edition of Perrault’s Contes, absolutely 
refuses to give up the verre which ‘convient parfaitement 4 un 
mythe lumineux.’* But the fact that Cinderella is not shod with 
glass in the vast majority of the lands she inhabits outweighs any 
amount of mythological probabilities. Besides, a golden shoe is 
admirably adapted to a luminous myth. It was a golden sandal 
which RhodGpis lost while bathing, and which—according to the 
evidently Oriental tale preserved for us by Strabo and Alian—was 
borne by an eagle to the Egyptian King, who immediately resolved 
to make that sandal’s owner his royal spouse. In the venerable 
Egyptian tale of the ‘Two Brothers,’ another monarch is equally 
affected by the sight of a lock of the heroine’s golden hair, that is 
borne to him by the river into which it had fallen, and he makes a 
similar resolve. Ina Lesghian story from the Caucasus,’ a super- 
natural female being drops a golden shoe, and the hero is sent in 
search of its fellow, becoming thereby exposed to many dangers. We 













* West Highland Tales, i. 225. 3 Spectator, January 4, 1879, 
* An amusing article on this question appeared in the Daily Tvlegraph, December 
27, 1878, in reply to the support given by ‘ X’ in the Z'%imes to the cause of rair. 

5 Schiefner’s Awarische Teate, p. 68. 
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may fairly be allowed, without any slur being cast upon mythological 
interpretation, to give up the glassiness of Cinderella’s slipper. If 
the substitution of verre for vair be admitted, it supplies us with 
one of the few verbal tests which exist whereby to track a story’s 
wanderings. For in that case we may always trace home to France, 
or at least detect a French element in, any form of the Cinderella 
story in which the heroine wears a glass slipper. A somewhat 
similar mistake to that which vitrefied Cinderella’s slipper caused a 
celebrated picture by Rubens to be long known by an inappropriate 
title. Many a visitor to the National Gallery must have wondered 
why a portrait of a lady in a hat manifestly made, not of straw, but 
of beaver or a kind of felt, should be designated the chapeau de 
paille, before it was pointed out by Mr. Wornum, in the catalogue, 
that paille was probably a mistake for poil, a word meaning among 
other things wool and the nap of a hat, and akin to the Latin pileus, 
a felt cap or hat, and indeed to the word felt itself. 

As regards the identification of the heroine by means of the lost 
slipper, that seems to be, as has already been remarked, merely one 
of the methods of recognition by which the stories of brilliant beings, 
temporarily obscured, are commonly brought to a close. In ancient 
comedy a recognition was one of the most hackneyed contrivances for 
winding up the plot, a convenient dramatic makeshift akin to that 
which proves the brotherhood of the heroes of Box and Cox. Thus 
in the numerous tales which tell how a hero who is really brilliant 
and majestic, but apparently squalid or insignificant, saves a fair 
princess from a many-headed dragon, but is robbed of his reward and 
reputation by an impostor, he usually proves his identity with her 
rescuer by producing, in the final scene, the tongues of the dead 
monster. Thus also the troubles of the golden-haired hero who, like 
Cinderella, emerges at times from his obscurity and performs wonders, 
come to a close when he is recognised by some token, such as the 
king’s handkerchief in the Norse tale of ‘The Widow’s Son.’ All 
this finale business appears to be of very inferior importance to the 
opening of the drama, that which refers to the dead mother’s 
guardianship of her distressed child. The idea that such a protection 
might be exercised is of great antiquity and of wide cirdulation. 
According to it, the dying parent’s benediction was not merely a 
prayer left to be fulfilled by a higher power, but was an actual force, 
either working of its own accord, or exerted by the parent’s spirit after 
death. In the Russian story of Vasilissa the Fair, a dying mother 
bequeaths to her little daughter her parental blessing and a doll, and 
tells her to feed it well, and it will help her whenever she is in 
trouble. And therefore it was that Vasilissa would never eat all her 
share of a meal, but always kept the most delicate morsel for her 
doll; and at night, when all were at rest, she would shut herself up 
in the narrow chamber in which she slept, and feast her doll, saying 
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the while : ‘There, dolly, feed: help me in my need!’ And the doll 
would eat until ‘ its eyes began to glow just like a couple of candles,’ 
and then do everything that Vasilissa wanted. In another Russian 
tale, known also to Teutonic lands, a dead mother comes every night to 
visit her pining babe. The little creature cries all day, but during 
the dark it is quiet. Anxious to know the reason of this, the relatives 
conceal a light in a pitcher, and suddenly produce it in the middle of 


the night. 


They looked and saw the dead mother, in the very same clothes in which she 
had been buried, on her knees beside the cradle, over which she bent as she suckled 
the babe at her dead breast. The moment the light shone in the cottage she stood 
up, gazed sadly on her little one, and then went out of the room without a sound, 
not saying a word to any one. All those who saw her stood for a time terror-struck. 
And then they found the babe was dead. 


In the Indian story of ‘ Punchkin,’® the seven ill-used little princesses 
‘used to go out every day and sit by their dead mother’s tomb,’ and 
cry, saying: ‘ Oh mother, mother, cannot you see your poor children, 
how unhappy we are, and how we are starved by our cruel step- 
mother?’ And while they were thus crying one day, a tree, covered 
with ripe fruit, ‘ grew up out of the grave,’ and provided them with 
food. And when the tree was cut down, a tan! near the grave be- 
came filled with ‘a rich cream-like substance, which quickly hardened 
intoa thick white cake,’ of which the hungry }rincesses partook 
freely. A similar appeal to a dead mother is made by a daughter in 
a Russian story (Afanasief, vi. 28). When in gre it distress, ‘she 
went out to the cemetery, to her mother’s grave, and began to weep 
bitterly.’ And her mother spoke to her from the grave, and told her 
what to do in order to escape from her troubles. 


The last of these tales belongs to the previously mentioned 
second division of Cinderella stories, that which compriscs the ma- 
jority of the tales in which an ill-used maiden temporarily occupies 
a degraded position, appears resplendent on certain brief o:casions, 
but always returns to her state of degradation, until at length she is 
recognised, frequently by the help of her lost slipper. But instead 
of her troubles being caused by a stepmother or stepsisters, they are 
brought upon her, in the stories now referred to, by some member of 
her own family who wishes to drive her into a hated marriage. T'rom 
it she seeks refuge in flight, donning a disguise which is almost in- 
variably the hide of some animal. In some countries the ‘step- 
mother’ form of Cinderella appears to be rare, whereas the ‘ hatetul 
marriage’ form is common. In Pitré’s collection of Sicilian tales, 
for instance, for one Cinderella tale of the stepmother class, there are 
four which begin with the heroine’s escape from an unlawful marriage. 


6 Miss Frere’s Old Deccan Days, No. 1. 
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In the Gonzenbach collection there is but one good variant of the 
Cinderella tale, and it belongs to the second class. The specimen 
of this second group with which English readers are likely to be best 
acquainted is the German ‘ Allerleirauh’ (Grimm, No. 65), though it 
is very probable that to the same division belonged also the story of 
Catskin which Mr. Burchell presented, with other tales, to the younger 
members of the family of the Vicar of Wakefield. Perrault’s Peaw 
@ Ane is a version of the same story, but as it is told in verse it has 
never achieved anything at all approaching the success gained by its 
prose companions. Besides, the theme is not adapted for nurseries, 
It forms the subject of the Lowland Scotch tale of Rashie-Coat, in 
which we are told that the heroine fled because ‘ her father wanted 
her to be married, but she didna like the man.’ But the Gaelic story 
of ‘ The King who wished to marry his Daughter’ (Campbell, No. 14), 
states the case more precisely. The heroine almost always demands 
from her unwelcome suitor three magnificent dresses, and with these 
she takes to flight, usually disguising herself by means of a hide or 
other species of rough covering. In these dresses she goes to the 
usual ball or other festival, and captivates the conventional prince. 
The close of the story is generally the same as that which terminates 
the ordinary Cinderella tales which we have already considered. Its 
special points of interest are the reasons given for her flight from 
home, and the disguise in which she effects her escape. 

Cinderella’s tioubles are brought to an end by the discovery that a 
slipper fits her foot ; those of Allerleirauh, Catskin, Rashie-Coat, and 
the rest of her widely-scattered but always kindred companions in 
adventure, are generally brought about by the discovery that a 
certain ring or dress fits her finger or form. Cinderella’s promotion 
is due to her dead mother’s watchful care. Rashie-Coat’s degradation 
is consequent upon her dying mother’s unfortunate imprudence. 
Thus in the Sicilian tale of ‘ Betta Pilusa,’’ the hateful marriage from 
which the heroine flies, wrapped up in a grey cloak made of catskin, 
would never have been suggested to her had not her mother obtained 
a promise from her husband on her death-bed that he would marry 
again whenever any maiden was found whom her ring would fit. 
Some years later her own daughter finds the ring and tries it on. It 
fits exactly, so she is condemned to the marriage in question. By 
the advice of her confessor, she asks for three dresses, so wonderful 
that no mortal man can supply them. But her suitor is assisted by 
the devil, who enables him to produce the desired robes, the first 
sky-coloured, representing the sun, the moon, and the stars; the 
second sea-coloured, depicting ‘all the plants and animals of the 
sea;’ and the third ‘a raiment of the colour of the earth, whereon 
all the beasts and the flowers of the field were to be seen.’ Hidden 
in her catskin cloak, also procured from the same source, she leaves 

7 Gonzenbach, No. 38. Pilusa is the S;cilian form of pilosa, hairy. 
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home, carrying her wonderful dresses with her in a bundle, and thus 
escapes from her abhorred suitor. To prevent him from noticing her 
absence, she leaves two doves in her room together with a basin of 
water. As he listens at the door he hears a splashing which is really 
due to the birds, but which he supposes is caused by her ablutions. 
Great is his rage when he at length breaks open the door and finds 
that he has been tricked. We learn from another variant that he was 
induced to knock his head against the wall until he died, and so the 
dressmaking devil got his due. In one of the Russian forms of the 
same tale, the fugitive maiden has recourse to a still more singular 
means of concealing her absence. The story is valuable because it 
supplies a reason for the introduction of the fatal ring. That is said 
to be due to the malice of a malignant witch, who, out of mere spite, 
induced a dying mother to give the ring to her son, and to charge 
him to marry that damsel whose finger it would fit. The ring is 
evidently of a supernatural nature, for when the heroine tries it on, not 
only does it cling to her finger ‘just as if it had been made on pur- 
pose for it,’ but it begins to shine with a new brillance. When 
Katerina hears to what a marriage it destines her, she ‘melts into 
bitter tears’ and sits down in despair on the threshold of the house. 
Up come some old women bent on a holy pilgrimage, and to them 
she confides the story of her woes. Acting on their advice, when the 
fatal marriage-day arrives, she takes four kwkolki, dolls or puppets of 
some kind, and places one in each of the corners of her room. When 
her suitor repeatedly calls upon her to come forth, she replies that 
she is coming directly, but each time she speaks the dolls begin to 
ery ‘kuku,’ and as they cry the floor opens gently and she sinks 
slowly in. At last only her head remains visible. ‘ Kuku’ cry the 
dolls again: she disappears from sight, and the floor closes above her. 
Irritated at the delay, her suitor breaks open the door. He looks 
round on every side. No Katerina is there, only in each corner sits a 
doll, all four singing ‘ Kuku! open earth, disappear sister!’ He 
snatches up an axe, chops off their heads, and flings them into the 
fire. Ina Little-Russian variant of the same story, the despairing 
maiden flies for solace to her mother’s grave. And her dead mother 
‘comes out from her grave,’ and tells her daughter what to do. The 
girl accordingly provides herself with the usual splendid robes, and 
with the likewise necessary pig’s hide or fell. Then she takes three 
puppets and arranges them around her on the ground. The puppets 
exclaim, one after another ‘ Open, moist earth, that the maiden fair 
may enter within thee.’ And when the third has spoken, the earth 
opens, and the maiden and the puppets descend into ‘the lower 
world.’ Some vague remembrance of this descent of the heroine into 
the lower regions appears to have given rise to the strange opening 
of one of the Sicilian variants cited by Pitré (No. 42). The heroine 
goes down into a well in order to find her elder sister’s ring. At the 
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bottom she perceives an opening, and passes through it into a garden, 
where she is seen by ‘the Prince of Portugal,’ to whom, after the 
usual adventures, she is wedded. 

As a general rule the heroine makes her escape, disguised in a 
coarse mantle or dress made of the skin of some animal. In 
another of the Sicilian variants (Pitré, No. 43) it is a horse’s hide 
in which she is wrapped, and the people who meet her when she 
leaves home are surprised to see what they take to be a horse 
walking along on its hind legs. But sometimes this disguise 
assumes a different aspect, being represented as something made of 
a less pliant material, a disguise akin to the ‘ wooden cloak, all made 
of strips of lath,’ which was ‘so black and ugly,’ and which ‘ made 
such a clatter’ when the heroine, who was called after it ‘ Katie 
Woodencloak,’ went upstairs. The Norse story in which she figures 
commences with the stepmother opening, and it does not close with 
a slipper-test, but still it belongs properly to the second division of 
the Cinderella group. In some of the other variants this wooden 
cloak becomes intensified into an utterly rigid covering or receptacle 
of wood. Thus in the Sicilian tale of ‘ Fidi e Cridi’ (Pitré, i. 388), 
the two daughters of the Emperor of Austria, one of whom, Fidi, 
has been destined by a fatal ring to a hated marriage, make their 
escape from home in a coffer of gilded wood. They have previously 
stored it with provisions and made arrangements for its being thrown 
into the sea. The waves waft them to Portugal, where Fidi becomes 
the wife of the king. Her wedded happiness is for a time interrupted 
by the arrival of the Emperor of Austria, who inflicts upon his 
fugitive daughter a parental curse so powerful that it turns her 
into a lizard for a year, a month, and a day. But eventually all goes 
well. As early as 1550, Straparola printed in his ‘ Tredici Piacevoli 
Notti ’ (i. 4) a romantic version of this story, telling how Doralice, the 
daughter of Tebaldo, Prince of Salerno, in order to elude her un- 
natural parent, hid herself in a large coffer of beautiful workmanship. 
This coffer Tebaldo, under the influence of depression produced by 
his daughter’s disappearance, sold to a merchant, from whose hands 
it passed into those of Genese, King of Britain. Doralice used some- 
times to issue from her wooden covering, and one day the King saw 
her, fell in love with her at once, and made her his queen. 

In almost all the tales belonging to the second or ‘hated 
marriage’ branch of the Cinderella story, the heroine accepts a very 
humble post in the palace of the prince whom she eventually weds. 
Just as her counterpart, the golden-locked prince of so many tales, 
becomes a scullion at court, so she acts in the capacity of scullery- 
maid or other despised domestic. But from time to time she quits 
the scullery and appears in all the splendour of her mysterious 
dresses among the noble guests assembled in the princely banqueting 
or ball room. In order to show the close connection between the 
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stories of Goldenlocks and Rashie-Coat, a few specimens of their 
popular histories may be given. In the already quoted Russian 
story (Afanasief, vi. 28) of the princess who is advised by her dead 
mother to deceive her detested suitor by disguising herself in a swine’s 
bristly hide, her subsequent fortunes are narrated as follows :—After 
she had fled from home she made her way on foot into a foreign 
land, always wearing her swinish covering. As she wandered through 
a forest one day, a terrible storm arose. To shelter herself from the 
torrents of rain which were falling, she climbed a huge oak, and took 
refuge amidst its dense foliage. Presently a prince came that way, and 
his dogs began to bark at the strange animal they saw among the 
leaves. The prince gazed with surprise at the singular being thus 
revealed to him, evidently ‘ no wild beast, but a wondrous wonder, a 
marvellous marvel.’ ‘ What sort of oddity are you ?’ said he; * can you 
speak or not?’ ‘I am Swine’s Hide,’ said she. Then he took her 
down from the tree, and set her up on a cart. ‘Take this wondrous 
wonder, this marvellous marvel, to my father and to my mother,’ 
said he. . And when the king and queen saw her they were greatly 
astonished, and gave her a room to herself to live in. Some time 
afterwards there was a ball at the palace. Swine’s Hide asked the 
servants if she might stand at the ball-room door and look on. ‘ Get 
along with you, Swine’s Hide, said they. Out she went afield, 
donned her brilliant dress with the many stars of heaven upon it, 
whistled till a chariot came, and drove off in it to the ball. All who 
were there wondered whence this beauteous visitor had come. ‘She 
danced and danced—then disappeared.’ Putting on again her 
swinish covering, she went back to herown room. Again a ball took 
place. Again did Swine’s Hide appear in radiant beauty, dressed in 
a dazzling robe,‘on the back of which shone the bright moon, 
on the front the red sun.’ Great was the sorrow of the prince when 
she suddenly left the dance and disappeared. ‘ Whatever are we to 
do, thought he, ‘to find out who this beauty is?’ He thought and 
thought. ‘ At last he went and smeared the first step of the staircase 
with pitch, that her shoe might stick in it.’ And so, as she fled from 
the ball on the third occasion, she left her shoe behind her. Vainly 
did all the fair maidens in the kingdom attempt to get it on. At 
last the unsightly Swine’s Hide was told to try her chance. And 
when the prince saw that it fitted her exactly, ‘he ripped up the 
swinish hide, and tore it off the princess. Then he took her by her 
white hand, led her to his father and mother, and sought and 
gained their permission to marry her.’ 

In this story, as in the Norse tale of ‘ Katie Woodencloak,’ the 
recognition is due to a Cinderella’s slipper. But more often the 
discovery is made in a different way. Thus in a Modern Greek 
version the despised goose-girl, who was nicknamed ‘Hairy’ on 
account of the nature of the hide in which she was always wrapped, 
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though she lost a shoe in flying the third time from a ball at the 
palace, was not discovered by means of it. But when the maids 
were about to take a basin of water to the king before dinner one 
day, she obtained leave to carry it. Before she entered the king’s 
chamber, ‘she slit the hide a little at the knee, in order that her 
golden dress might become visible.’ And so it came to pass that 
‘when she knelt down, the golden robe gleamed through the slit, 
and the recognition was soon accomplished. Another method of 
recognition is employed in the class of variants to which the Sicilian 
‘ Betta Pilusa’ belongs. When ‘Hairy Betty’ for the third time 
won the king’s heart, at a ball in which she appeared in the dress on 
which all the beasts and the flowers of the earth were to be seen, he 
presented her with a costly ring. One morning she came into the 
kitchen while the cook was making the bread for the royal table, 
and she obtained leave to make a loaf herself. Into it she slipped 
the ring. When the bread was drawn out of the oven, only her 
loaf proved eatable, so it was served up to the king himself, who, 
on cutting it, discovered the ring. The cook was examined, and 
‘Hairy Betty’ was produced in her catskin dress. This she flung 
aside, and appeared ‘ young and lovely, as she really was, and in 
her beautiful gleaming robe.’ The recognition by means of a ring 
is, as every one knows, one of the commonest contrivances for bringing 
a story of adventure to a close. 

Now with this tale of a radiant princess who adopts a degrading 
disguise, appears at times in her natural glory, but conceals it again 
without any apparent reason, till her own caprice, or an accident 
which she had not foreseen, leads to her final recognition, let us 
compare one of the numerous stories about a radiant prince who 
disguises himself in a like manner, reveals himself at intervals in his 
true form, returns to his place of concealment with an equal want of 
apparent reason, and is at last fortuitously recognised. The well- 
known German tale of ‘The Iron Man,’® gives a very interesting 
version of the story, as also does the Norse tale of ‘The Widow’s 
Son.’ As these are accessible to every English reader, it may be as 
well to quote here one of the less generally available variants of this 
widely-spread narrative. The Russian tale of ‘Neznaiko, in 
Afanasief’s collection (vii. No. 10), relates how the young Ivan was 
persecuted by his stepmother, who tried several methods of killing 
him, but was always foiled by the wise advice given to him bya 
mysterious colt to which he was tenderly attached. At length she 
persuaded her husband to promise that the colt should be killed. 
Hearing of this, lvan ran to the stable, mounted the colt in haste, 
and fled with it from his father’s house. After a time they came to 
a place where cattle were grazing. There the colt left Ivan, promis- 
ing to return when summoned by the burning of one of the hairs 


8 Der Hisenhans, Grimm, No. 136. 
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from its tail which it left with him for that purpose. But before 
parting with its master it told him to kill one of the oxen, flay it, 
and don its hide; also to conceal his fair locks under a covering of 
bladder, and never to make any other reply to whatsoever questions 
might be asked him than ‘I don’t know.’ Ivan did as he was told, 
and presently, to the surprise of all who met him, there was seen 
walking along ‘ ever such a wonder; a beast not a beast, a man not a 
man, hide bound, head bladder-covered,’ answering all questions with 
an ‘I don’t know.’ ‘ Well then,’ said they, ‘as you can only say Ne 
Znayu, let your name be “ Neznaiko,” or “ Don’t know.”’ Even the 
king to whom he was brought as an acceptable monster could get 
nothing but his usual answer. So orders were given that he should 
be stationed in the garden, to act as a scarecrow in order to keep the 
birds away from the fruit, but he was to get his meals in the royal 
kitchen. Now it happened about this time that an Arab prince proposed 
for the hand of the king’s daughter, and, when his suit was rejected, 
raised an immense army and invaded the king’s realm. Ruin stared 
that monarch in the face. But Neznaiko doffed his bladder cap, 
flung off his ox-hide, went out into the open field, and burnt one of the 
magic horsehairs. Immediately there appeared by his side a wondrous 
steed. On to its back vaulted Neznaiko, and rode against the infidel 
foe. To tear from a slain enemy his golden armour, and to don it 
himself, was the work of a moment. Then he dashed, irresistible, 
among the Arabranks. ‘ Whichever way he turned, there heads flew 
before him. It was exactly like mowing hay.’ With rapture did the 
king and his fair daughter view his exploits from the walls of the be- 
leaguered city. But when they came down to greet the victor, there 
was no such hero to be found. In quite unheroic garb Ivan had 
returned to his task of scaring the crows from the palace garden. A 
second time did the Arab prince renew his suit and his invasion, and 
again did Ivan, as a warrior in golden armour, slaughter his troops 
and put him to flight. On this occasion he was slightly wounded in 
the arm, and was also brought before the king. But he would not 
stay at the palace: he must needs ride away for a time into the open 
field. Before he rode off, however, the king’s daughter took a scarf 
from her fair neck and with it bound up his wounded arm. 

Soon after this a great feast was given at the palace. As the 
guests strolled through the garden they saw Ivan, and wondered at 
his strange aspect. ‘What sort of monster is this?’ they asked. 
‘That is Neznaiko,’ replied the king: ‘acts for me in place of a 
scarecrow, keeps the birds away from the appletrees.’ But his 
daughter saw that Neznaiko’s arm was bound up, and recognised the 
searf she had given to the heroic winner of the fight. ‘She blushed, 
but said nothing at the time.’ Only thenceforth ‘she took to 
walking in the garden and gazing at Neznaiko, and she quite forgot 
even so much as to think about feasts and other amusements.’ At 
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length she asked her father to let her marry his scarecrow. Naturally 
surprised, he expostulated. But when she cried, ‘If you don’t make 
him my husband I'll never marry any one, I'll live and die an old 
maid,’ he reluctantly gave his consent. The marriage had just taken 
place when the Arab prince for the third time demanded the hand of 
the princess. ‘My daughter is married,’ replied the king. ‘If you 
like, come and see for yourself.’ The Arab came, saw that the fair 
princess was married to ‘ever such a monster,’ and challenged him to 
mortal combat. Then Ivan flung off his bladder cap and his garb of 
hide, mounted his good steed, and rode away to the fight, mani- 
festing himself to all eyes under his heroic aspect. The Arab suitor 
was soon knocked on the head. And when Ivan rode back triumphant, 
the king perceived that his son-in-law was ‘no monster, but a hero 
strong and fair.’ 

In this variant of the story, nothing definite is said as to the 
golden nature of the hero’s hair. But in many others, as in the 
German and Norse tales already referred to, as well as in numerous 
variants found in many lands, not only is great stress laid upon the 
fact that his locks are of gold, but an account and explanation of the 
gilding process is given. Into this, however, it is at present 
unnecessary to enter. It is sufficient for our purposes to show how 
closely the story of the radiant hero—who is persecuted by a step- 
mother and aided by a supernatural horse, and whose brightness is 
temporarily concealed under a covering of skin or hide, but who 
finally emerges from it to remain permanently resplendent—corre- 
sponds with the story of the radiant heroine who is ill used bya 
stepmother and assisted by a supernatural cow, and whose radiance is 
likewise concealed, but only for a time, under some sort of unseemly 
exterior, frequently formed out of some beast’s hard or furry skin. 
The tales of ‘ Goldeniocks ’ and of ‘ Cinderella—Catskin’ are evidently 
twin forms of the same narrative, brother and sister developments of the 
same historical or mythological germ. In one instance the two forms 
have been combined into one narrative, ending with a double 
recognition. The Lithuanian story of ‘The King’s Fair Daughter’ 
(Schleicher, No. 7) tells how a princess was urged to accept a hateful 
suitor after the death of her mother, who had been a remarkable 
beauty, having ‘around her head the stars, on its front the sun, and 
on its back the moon.’ An old woman’s friendly counsels enabled her 
to obtain ‘ a silver robe, a diamond ring, and gold shoes,’ as well as a 
disguising cloak lined with skins of an unattractive kind. With 
these she fled from court. After a time she came to a piece of water, 
and was obliged to go on board a vessel. The sziporius or skipper 
wanted her to marry him, and when she would not consent, he threw 
her overboard. But ‘she jumped ashore,’ and pursued her journey. 
Coming one day to a place where stood great stones, she prayed that 
a dwelling might be opened for her. And her prayer was at once 
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granted. In her dwelling within the rock, which always opened to let 
her in or out, she left her fine raiment, and went forth to live in a grand 
house, performing the duties of a pelendruse or cinder-wench. In 
that house she found her brother, who had also fled from home, and 
was acting as a clerk. But he did not recognise in the grimy 
servant-maid his princely sister. From time to time she used to go 
to her stone dwelling, don her fair raiment, and drive to church in a 
carriage which always appeared for the purpose, her beautiful visage 
and costume making a great impression on the mind of the as- 
tonished clerk. One day she left the church rather later than usual, 
so she had not time enough to change her dress, and merely ‘ put her 
everyday clothes over those fine ones.’ That day she was summoned 
by the clerk to ‘ dress his hair.’ And while she dressed his hair, his 
head resting on her knees, ‘he took to scratching her dress, and 
scratched through it down to the mantle’ which it covered. ‘So 
when he had lifted his head from her knees, he tore off her headdress 
from her head, and immediately perceived that she was his sister. 
Then they two went forth from that house, but no one knew whither 
they went.’ s 

All commentators will doubtless agree that the stories of Cinder- 
ella and Goldenlocks spring from the same root. But they will differ 
widely when the question arises as to whether that root was or was 
not of a mythological nature, and also as to what was, in either case, 
its original form and significance. The majority of the critics who 
have lately handled the subject have not the slightest doubt about 
the whole matter. ‘It is the story of the Sun and the Dawn,’ says 
Mr. J. Thackray Bunce, in the latest work on the subject, a pretty 
little book on ‘ Fairy Tales: their Origin and Meaning ;’ ‘ Cinderella, 
grey and dark and dull, is all neglected when she is away from the 
Sun, obscured by the envious Clouds, her sisters, and by her step- 
mother, the Night. So she is Aurora, the Dawn, and the fairy Prince 
is the Morning Sun, ever pursuing her to claim her for his bride.’ 
According to Professor de Gubernatis, in his ‘ Zoological Mythology ° 
(ii. 281), ‘ Ahaly& (the evening Aurora) in the ashes is the germ of 
the story of Cinderella, and of the daughter of the King of Dacia, 
persecuted by her lover, her father himself’ It seems unfortunate 
that so many ‘ storiologists’ have committed themselves to the sup- 
port of the cause of the Dawn and the Afterglow, the ‘ Morning and 
Evening Auroras,’ before the claims to consideration of other natural 
phenomena or forces were fully considered and disposed of in a manner 
satisfactory to at least the great majority of judges. Too few of the 
writers on the meaning of popular tales seem to have remembered 
Professor Max Miiller’s warning that ‘this is a subject which requires 
the most delicate handling and the most careful analysis.’ Instead 
of warily feeling their way over an obscure and unfamiliar field, 
they race across it towards their conclusions, bent upon taking every 
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obstacle in their stride. The consequence is that they now and then 
meet, or to the eyes of unenthusiastic spectators appear to meet, 
with mishaps of a somewhat ludicrous nature. Thus, when we are 
told that the justly saddened mother of Beanstalk Jack, by throwing 
her apron over her head and weeping, figures ‘the night and the 
rain, we are apt to be led by our perception of the ridiculous towards 
an inclination to laugh at the whole system according to which so 
many stories are resolved into nature-myths. But that system, if 
used discreetly, appears to lead to results not otherwise attainable, 
In the case of certain, but by no means all, popular tales, it offers an 
apparently reasonable solution of many problems. Just as it seems 
really true that at least many of the stories of fair maidens released 
from the captivity in which they were kept by demoniacal beings ‘ can 
be traced back to mythological traditions about the Spring being 
released from the bonds of Winter, the Sun being rescued from the 
darkness of the Night, the Dawn being brought back from the far 
West, the Waters being set free from the prison of the Clouds,’® so 
it appears not unreasonable to suppose that the large group of tales 
of the Cinderella class may be referred for their origin to similar 
mythological traditions. In all the numerous narratives about brave 
princes and beautiful princesses who, apparently without sufficient 
reason, conceal under a foul disguise their fair nature, emerge at 
times from their seclusion and obscurity, but capriciously return to 
their degraded positions, until they are finally revealed in their 
splendour by accident or destiny—in all these stories about a Rashie- 
Coat, a Katie Woodencloak, a Goldenlocks, or any other of Cinder- 
ella’s brothers and sisters, there appears to be a mythological element 
capable of being not unreasonably attributed to the feelings with 
which, at an early myth-making period, prescientific man regarded 
the effect of the forces, the splendour of the phenomena, of nature. 
But there is a vast difference between regarding as a nature-myth in 
general the germ of the legends from which have sprung the stories 
of the Cinderella cycle, and identifying with precision the particular 
atmospheric phenomenon which all its heroes and heroines are sup- 
posed to symbolise. And there is an equally wide difference between 
the reasonableness of seeking for a mythological explanation of a 
legend when traced back to its oldest known form, and the utter 
absurdity of attempting to squeeze a mythical meaning out of every 
incident in a modern nursery-tale, which has perhaps been either 
considerably enlarged or cruelly ‘clippit and nippit’ by successive 
generations of rustic repeaters, and has most certainly been greatly 
modified and dressed by its literary introducers into polite society. 
No one can fail to perceive how great a gulf divides the system of 
interpretation which Professor Max Miiller has applied to Vedic 
myths from that adopted in the case of such manifest modernisations 


® Max Miiller, Chips, ii. 237. 
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as ‘ Little Red Ridinghood’ by critics who forget that (to use his 
words) ‘before any comparison can be instituted between nursery 
tales of Germany, England, and India, each tale must be traced back 
toa legend or mythe from whence it arose, and in which it hada 
natural meaning; otherwise we cannot hope to arrive at any satis- 
factory results’ (Chips, ii. 249). 

Let us turn now to other systems of interpretation. One school 
of critics utterly refuses to accept any mythological solution of fairy- 
tale riddles, another is at least inclined to reduce the mythological 
element in popular tales to a minimum, a third admits mythology 
into the field but objects to its assuming what is popularly known as 
the ‘solar ’ form, to which a fourth school is devoted with intense zeal. 
At least four different explanations of the Cinderella—Rashie-Coat 
story may therefore be offered to the consideration of an earnest 
inquirer into its significance. It may be a nature-myth symbolising 
the renewed brightness of the earth after its nocturnal or wintry 
eclipse. The rough skin or hide which ‘ Hairy Betty’ wears, not to 
speak of Katie Woodencloak’s still tougher covering, greatly resembles 
the ‘husk’ which hides the brilliance of the beast to whom the 
Beauty of so many tales is married, and is therefore suggestive of an 
origin connected with Indian mythology.’® The ‘stepmother’ opening 
of the story is too simple to require an explanation, and the appear- 
ance in fine clothes, at church or palace, of a usually ill-dressed 
damsel may be considered not incredible. As to the ‘slipper’ ter- 
mination, the opinion has already been expressed that it is merely a 
convenient recognition makeshift. 

The ‘ unlawful marriage’ opening of the Rashie-Coat story offers 
a difficulty, but it is accounted for to their own satisfaction by critics 
both of the mythological and of the historical school. Mythologists 
say that all stories about such marriages mean nothing more than 
does the dialogue in the Veda between Yama and his twin-sister 
Yami, in which ‘ she (the night) implores her brother (the day) to 
make her his wife, and he declines her offer because, as he says, “ they 
have thought it sin that a brother should marry his sister.”’'' But by 
many eyes these narratives are regarded as ancient traditions which 
preserve the memory of customs long obsolete and all but forgotten. 
It is because such stories refer to savage times that they are so 
valuable, it is said, and therefore it is well to compare them with 
such tales and traditions as are now current among existing savages. 
This opinion is one that is well worthy of discussion, but at present 
little more can be done than to point out that the popular tales which 
are best known to us possess but few counterparts in genuine savage 
folk-lore. Some of their incidents, it is true, find their parallels in 








%” For the mythological meaning of ‘ Beauty and the Beast,’ see the Nineteenth 


Centwry, December 1878. 
4 Max Miiller, Lectures on the Science of Language, sixth edition, ii, 557, 
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tales. which are told by wild races unable to boast of a drop of Aryan 
blood. But the dramatic narratives known to us as the stories of 
@inderella, ‘ Puss in Boots,’ and the like, in which a regular sequence 
of acts or scenes is maintained unaltered in various climes and cen- 
turies, seem unknown to savage countries, unless they have been 
introduced from more cultured lands. A few of the incidents related 
im the stories cited in the present article closely resemble parts of 
savage tales. We may take as an example the Russian account of 
the sister who, when pursued by her brother, sinks into the earth and 
so escapes. Ina Zulu tale,'? a sister whose brother is pursuing her 
with murderous intent, exclaims, ‘Open, earth, that I may enter, for 
I am about to die this day,’ whereupon ‘the earth opened and Un- 
tombi-yapansi entered.’ In vain did her brother Usilwane seek for 
her. when he.arrived. Her subsequent adventures, also, are akin to 
those of Cinderella. Originally ‘her body glistened, for she was like 
brass,’ but § she took some black earth and smeared her body with it, 
and so eclipsed her natural radiance. Eventually, however, she was 
watched by ‘ the chief, who saw her, ‘ dirty and very black,’ enter a 
pool, and emerge from it, ‘with her body glistening like brass,’ put 
on garments and ornaments which arose out of the ground, and behave 
altogether like the brilliant heroine she really was. There seems to 
be good reason for looking upon Untombi-yapansi as a Zulu Cinder- 
ella. But how far a foreign influence has been exercised upon the 
Zulu tale, it would be difficult to decide. 

How far, also, the story of Rashie-Coat’s proposed marriage 
refers to ancient ideas about the lawfulness of unions now disallowed, 
is a question not easily to be answered. There is no doubt that the 
memory of obsolete customs may be long preserved in folk-lore. 
We may take as an instance the Russian story of the Lubok or Birch 
Bark, in which it would seem unreasonable to look for a mythological 
kernel. There exist in many countries a number of stories showing 
how a man’s unfilial conduct towards his father was brought to a close 
by a chance remark made by his infant son. In the forms it assumes 
there is considerable variety, but the moral is always the same. In 
a well-known German tale in the Grimm collection, an old man is 
obliged by his son and his son’s wife to eat apart, out of a wooden 
bowl, on account of the slobbering habits due to his great age. His 
son’s little boy is observed one day to be fashioning a small wooden 
bowl. When asked for what it is intended, he says: ‘It’s for father 
to eat out of when he’s as old as grandfather.’ Whereupon the 
father’s conscience smites him, and the grandfather is allowed a plate 
at the table as before. Inan Italian form of the story borrowed from 
one of the French fabliauz, a man follows the eustom of the country 
and packs off his old father to die in what may be called the work- 
house, sending him a couple of shirts by the hands,of his young son, 

2 Bishop Callaway’s Nursery Tales, Sc., of the Aulus, i, 300, n. 
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the old man’s grandson. The boy brings back one of them, and ex- 
plains that it will do for his father to wear when his turn comes to 
go to the workhouse. Whereupon the man’s heart is touched, and 
he fetches his aged parent home. The Russian story is more valuable, 
because it refers to a custom which undoubtedly once existed in many 
lands—that of killing off old people. Among nomads, who would find 
it difficult to carry about with them their aged relations, such a 
eustom might naturally arise. At all events, it is on such a custom 
that the tale is founded. It runs as follows. In former days it was 
customary, when old folks reached a certain age, for their sons, if 
they had any, to take them out into the forest, and there to leave 
them to die. Once upon a time a son thus escorted from home, on 
what was meant to be his last journey, his aged father. Wishing to 
make that journey as comfortable as possible for the time-stricken 
traveller, he stretched a large piece of birch-tree bark in his cart, 
seated the intended victim upon it, and drove off to the forest. 
Along with him went his own young son, a boy of tender years. 
Having reached the appointed spot, he thereon deposited the aged 
man, having first, with filial attention, stretched on the possibly 
damp ground the sheet of bark for him to sit upon. Just as he was 
about to drive away home with his boy, that innocent child asked 
him if it would not be better to take back the bark. ‘ Why so?’ he 
replied. ‘ Because,’ said the boy, ‘it will do for you to sit upon 
when the time comes for me to leave you in the forest.’ Touched by ap | oh 
his child’s simple words, the father hastened to where the grandfather | 
was sitting, put him back into the cart, and drove him quickly home. 
From that time he carefully tended the old man till he died. And 
his example produced such an effect that all the other people in that 
land gave up the practice of exposing their parents to death when 
they grew old.’ 

Now, it would be quite beside the mark to suggest a mythological 
explanation of this pathetic tale. It evidently refers to an actual 
eustom once observed by real men, not to some supposed action 
attributed to imaginary gods. The evidence for the former existence 
of the custom is copious and undeniable. Even the familiar ex- 
pression ‘a sardonic grin’ has been supposed by some philologists to 
contain a reference to it. For the ancient Sardones were in the mh. 
habit, when they grew old, of being killed and eaten by their friends ‘| i 
and relatives. Before their death they used to invite their kith and | 
kin to come and eat them on a certain day. And they were expected a! 
to smile while uttering the words of invitation. But their smiles, on 
such occasions, were apt to be somewhat constrained and even at 
times ghastly. Wherefore, that particular kind of contraction of the 
tisible muscles acquired the name of the ‘Sardoniec grin.’ On so 
clear a point it is unnecessary to dwell longer. But it will be as well 
3 Afanasief, Skazkhi, vol. vii., No. 51. 
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to point out that there is sometimes risk in attributing legends and 
traditions to an historical rather than a mythical origin. Many 
customs are mentioned in popular tales which can scarcely have pre- 
vailed among mankind at even the most prehistoric period. There 
are a number of stories, for instance, about girls who are so fond of 
their relatives that they eat them up. In the Russian ‘ Witch and 
Sun’s Sister,’ and in the Avar ‘ Brother and Sister,’ a maiden of this 
kind is described as first devouring the whole of her family, and then 
attempting to eat the hero of the tale, her last surviving brother. 
Now, a belief in such hungry damsels, perpetually seeking what they 
may devour, is prevalent at the present day in Ceylon, the existence 
of such ‘ poison girls,’ as they are called, being generally accounted 
for by demoniacal possession. From such a wild belief tales of the 
kind just mentioned might naturally spring without their being 
founded upon any real custom. It is improbable that at any period 
of the world’s history it was customary for sisters to eat their 
brothers. Nor is it likely that human fathers were ever in the habit 
of eating their children, as might be supposed, if we thought it 
necessary to see in the tale of how Kronos devoured his offspring an 
allusion to a custom or even an isolated fact. What seems to be 
really demanded from every interpreter of old tradition, every ex- 
plorer of the dark field of popular fiction, is a wariness that will not 
allow itself to be hoodwinked by any prejudice in favour of this or 
that particular theory. Every piece of evidence ought to be carefully 
tested and fairly weighed, whether it confirms the examiner’s own 
opinion or not. If this be done, he will probably find that different 
classes of legends must be explained in divers manners. The more 
he becomes acquainted with popular tales, the less he will be in- 
clined to seek for any single method of solving all their manifold 
problems. Not over often will he be able to satisfy himself that he 
has arrived at even a fairy-tale’s ultimate reason for existence. The 
greater pleasure will he have when he is enabled to trace the growth 
of a narrative, to watch its increase from its original germ to its final 
development. By way of a close to the present attempt to pry into 
the secret meaning of Cinderella’s history may be given asketch of a 
traceable growth of this kind. It occurs in the case of the legend of 
Trajan, an excellent account of which has been lately given by M. 
Gaston Paris.'* 

Tradition asserts that there once existed at Rome a bas-relief re- 
presenting Trajan on horseback in all his glory, and in front of him 
a woman sadly kneeling. Nothing can be more probable, and if such 
was really the case, the suppliant female would, no doubt, represent a 
conquered province, just as Dacia is represented on one of Trajan’s 
medals as a woman on her knees. However this may be, out of the 
tradition sprang a story illustrative of Trajan’s justice. On the point 

4 La Légende de Trajan. Paris, 1878. 
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of starting on a campaign, it said, the emperor was suddenly stopped 
by a poor widow, who flung herself on her knees before him, and 
besought him to right her wrongs. He expostulated, but finally 
ielded, and did her justice before he resumed his march. This was 
the first half of the story’s growth. The second seems to have fol- 
lowed at a later period. According to the completed legend, as Pope 
Gregory the Great passed through the Forum of Trajan one day, he 
bethought himself of that emperor’s many merits, and especially of 
his admirable conduct in righting the widow’s wrongs. And a great 
sorrow came over him at the thought that so excellent a pagan should 
be lost eternally. Whereupon he prayed earnestly and constantly 
for Trajan’s salvation, until at last a voice from on high informed 
him that his prayer was granted, but that in future he was to pray 
only for Christian souls. A later addition to the legend told how 
Gregory learnt from an angel that, by way of punishment for his 
indiscreet though successful intervention, he would have to suffer 
from certain maladies for the rest of his life. The question as to 
whether Gregory was justified in his procedure greatly exercised the 
minds of many medizval casuists, one of whom solved the problem, 
and escaped from the doctrinal difficulties which it presented, by the 
following ingenious explanation. No one, he said, can be saved 
unless he be baptised. But baptism is precisely what Gregory ob- 
tained for Trajan. At the Pope’s prayer the emperor’s soul returned 
to his body, Gregory baptised it, ‘and the soul, again quitting its 
earthly case, went straight up into heaven.’ 
W. R. S. Ratston. 


5 Since this article was written, an excellent work on savage life has been 
published by Mr. J. A. Farrer, entitled Primitive Manners and Customs. It contains 
two chapters on ‘ The Fairy-lore of Savages ’ and ‘ Comparative Folk-lore,’ to which 
the reader may be referred for the arguments in favour of preferring an ethno- 
graphical to a mythological solution of popular tales. And some interesting articles 
have appeared in Notes and Queries on the subject of vair. In No. 286, ‘D. P.,’ 
referring to the letters signed ‘ X.’ and ‘E. de B.’ in the Times for December 23 and 
24,1878, quotes from La Colombiére’s Science Héroique (Paris, 1699) a description of 
how vair was composed of patches ‘faites en forme de petits pots de verre.’ No. 299 
contains three contributions to the vair controversy, especially as regards the old 
English word ‘ miniver.’ As it is often supposed that the idea is a very new one 
that Cinderella’s slipper was really of vair, not of verre, it may be as well to quote 
what Balzac said on the subject more than forty years ago. In his Htudes philoso- 
phiques sur Catherine de Médicis, published in 1836, he wrote as follows :—‘ On dis- 
tinguait le grand et le menu vair. Ce mot, depuis cent ans, est si bien tombé en 
désuétude que, dans un nombre infini d’éditions des contes de Perrault, la célébre 
pantoufle de Cendrillon, sans doute de menu vair [or miniver], est présentée comme 
étant de verre.’ 
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THE NOXIOUS GASES BILL. 


AmoneG the many measures which perished in the ‘ Massacre of the 
Innocents’ of the past Session, it was perhaps hardly to be expected 
that the Noxious Gases Bill would not find a place. The Local 
Government Board has been of late apparently no favourite with the 
Cabinet, of which its existing chief is not a member. At all events, 
its most important Bills have either been introduced too late to reach 
maturity, or have been systematically ‘shunted’ to make room for 
legislative experiments more attractive in their character, though pos- 
sibly of less practical utility. Yet the Bill itself, like many others 
that could be named, was worthy of a better fate. It was the out- 
come of a report of the Royal Commission appointed in 1876 to con- 
sider the working of the Alkali Act 1863, and the Alkali Amend- 
ment Act 1874. It had been prefaced by an inquiry before the 
Committee of the House of Lords in 1862, an address from the same 
House in 1876, and the collection of a body of evidence so full and 
so compendious that, were it not for the rapid extension of the trades 
affected by the ten enactments, further inquiry might have appeared 
to be premature. The deliberations of the Commission extended over 
two years. They had visited during that time the towns of Widnes, 
St. Helens, Runcorn, and the neighbourhood of Liverpool. They 
had explored the chemical works of Tyneside, the coke ovens of 
Durham, the copper-smelting districts of Swansea and South 
Wales. They had tested by experience the unsavoury odours of the 
Thames from Blackwall to Gravesend, and the scents of the Lambeth 
Potteries. They held numerous sittings in London, examined a 
large number of witnesses drawn from every section of society, and 
finally reported just before the close of the Session of 1878. Yet, 
with the Parliamentary recess at their disposal, the draftsmen of the 
Local Government Board were unable to frame a measure which had 
any chance of passing into law in the present year. 

The failure is one which it is easier to explain than to justify. 
The Bill itself was of a milder type than the recommendations of the 
commissioners, inasmuch as the tests to be applied were sensibly less 
stringent. It was accepted, when first introduced, .y the manufac- 
turers as, upon the whole, an equitable settlement of the question. 
By degrees, however, as they began to perceive that time was on 
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their side, it was understood that their objections increased. Finally, 
it became apparent that an opposition had sprung up which must 
prove fatal at so late a period of the Session, and the Bill went the 
way of many others. Whether its opponents have been wise in 
their generation in administering to it so early a cowp de grdce isa 
question which remains to be answered. We venture to think that 
a very brief recapitulation of the facts which have been elicited by 
the Commission will satisfy the public that the time has arrived 
at which ‘ something must be done.’ If so, such a conviction is sure 
to bear fruit before long, and delay is not always in favour of those 
who may be supposed to have their’ reasons for desiring it. The 
evidence produced is in one respect satisfactory. The witnesses, 
with very few exceptions, deposed to the good effects which had been 
the swift result of recent legislation. Improved machinery, greater 
care in manufacture, better plant, and a more vigilant system of 
supervision had been all but universally adopted. It is needless to 
say that all this must mean a largely increased expenditure of 
capital, and give rise to apprehensions, which are not altogether un- 
reasonable, of any further legislative restrictions upon the works. On 
the other hand, the improvements in the various methods of manu- 
facture have been materially neutralised by the increase in the 
works. In the case of Widnes they would seem to have doubled with~ 
in the last few years. Concentration, which was once looked to as a 
partial remedy for the evils complained of, is now rather a subject of 
dread. The volume of gas poured forth from many contiguous chim- 
neys, all conforming strictly to the Act, may be as deleterious in its 
effects on vegetation, and as difficult to dilute, as the fumes belched 
forth from one notorious offender. The mischief is thus carried fur- 
ther afield, and blame is imputed to individuals for that for which the 
extension of our commerce is really responsible. It must be added 
that to the general rule of good conduct there are some flagrant ex- 
ceptions. The really well-managed works complain with reason that 
inspection is not sufficiently stringent as yet to bring up the careless 
meinbers of their body to the proper level, and that the whole trade 
suffers in the public estimation by the unprincipled and illegal 
conduct of a comparatively small minority. Large emissions of gas 
also take place from works not as yet subject to inspection—another 
grievance which finds a prominent place in the complaints of those 
who are trying to do their best. 

Having thus stated briefly the outlines of the question, we pro- 
ceed to examine more closely the situation as disclosed by the 
report of the Commission. Noxious gases may be roughly divided 
for practical purposes into two classes—those which are injurious to 
animal or vegetable life, and those which are simply offeasive to 
the smell. There are of course gases which are both, but many 
of which, like sulphuretted hydrogen, the public complain with 
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justice most loudly, belong properly to the latter. The prime agents 
in mischief to vegetation are muriatic, or, as it is more properly 
called, hydrochloric acid, nitrous, and sulphurous acids. Of these 
the last is probably the worst offender of all, and assuredly the most 
difficult with which to deal. It is not only to be found largely in 
all black smoke emitted from a chimney, but it is often, as in the 
ease of dry copper works and glass works, emitted at so high a tem- 
perature, that science has not yet discovered a method of cooling it 
sufficiently to condense it. When there is any moisture in the atmo- 
sphere, it absorbs an equal part of its own bulk, and in the form of 
sulphuric acid gradually destroys all vegetation upon which it falls. 
It constitutes the chief destructive agent in the vicinity of copper 
works, coke ovens, glass works, salt works, and of many more of our 
national industries, and, even when itself not actually mischievous, it 
intensifies the damage done by other gases found in contiguity to it, 
and exercises a depressing effect upon the general health, beyond 
that which can be traced to its direct agencies. Muriatic acid, 
on the other hand, is mainly the result of the alkali manufacture in 
its various stages, of potteries in which a glaze is given by salt cake 
to the surtace of thé ware, and of cement works in which, the basis 
of manufacture being Medway mud, a vapour is given off in the 
process ot drying by the sea salt contained in it. So far as alkali 
works are concerned, it is now generally admitted that by passing all 
the fumes into ‘ Glover’ towers, in which the ascending gas is met by 
fluid trickling down through coke, condensation is practically com- 
plete, and a valuable article of commerce takes the place of a noxious 
gas. In potteries the temperature at which the gas is generated is 
so high that no remedy has yet been devised, while in cement works 
the attempts to deal with the evil are as yet but experimental. Of the 
effects of these gases upon vegetable life there can be no question. 
They are subject to considerable modification according to situation, 
locality, and the direction of the prevailing winds. Short chimneys 
are most destructive in their own immediate neighbourhood, tall 
stalks carry the vapour further afield. But no one can see the 
environs of Widnes and St. Helen’s, Tyneside, the country round 
Durham, or the valley which leads down from Llandwr Junction to 
Swansea, without realising the extent and the serious character of 
the injury done. In the latter case it is fair to say that the popula- 
tion came to the works, not the works to the population. In Lan- 
cashire, Durbam, and Northumberland, the same is true to a certain 
extent. But in the three latter counties there are large masses of the 
community who are gainers by the works only in a very indirect 
manner, but whose grievances against them are at once palpable and 
substantial. There are, indeed, some cases in which no redress can 
be given at all, Sir Richard Brooke, whose residence at Norton suffers 
from the fumes of Widnes and Runcorn, may find the value of bis 
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land materially increased by its contiguity to these industrial centres, 
yet may regard it as a poor compensation for the ruin of an ancestral 
demesne which has belonged to his predecessors since the time of 
Henry the Eighth. There are losses which no mere money can com- 
pensate, and which can only be demanded of a man if some impor- 
tant public object is to be gained to which the conditions of the pri- 
vate loss inflicted upon himself must be subordinated. 

It is not, however, so clear that the gases which are fatal to trees 
and hedges, which poison and deteriorate pastures, destroy corn, and 
denude the hillsides of grass, are equally poisonous to animal life. It 
seems to be established that stock may suffer from being pastured on 
infected grass—that cows fall off in milk, and bullocks and sheep 
in condition. It was asserted, but not without contradiction, that 
sheep occasionally died, and that cattle, fed under such conditions, 
developed a peculiar disease of the joints. But as regards danger to 
human life, the evidence broke down. Abundant proof was forthcoming 
as to the discontent and nausea produced by the cement works and 
manure factories of the Thames, the alkali and copper works gene- 
rally, and, indeed, by most of the works confined within the scope 
of the inquiry. But the negative proofs on the other side were 
strong. The testimony on behalf of the good health of the opera- 
tives themselves was undeniable. Even in the neighbourhood where 
persons affected with special maladies, and new-comers, often suffered, 
nature itself, in the case of the latter, speedily established a certain 
‘tolerance,’ under the influence of which they became acclimatised. 
Above all, the delicate tests of infant mortality, as applied by the 
local registrars and medical officers, disclosed no appreciable data. 
Life went on, possibly on a somewhat lower scale; certain constitutions 
suffered. But the zymotic diseases were neither more nor less prevalent 
in such districts than elsewhere, nor did, in fact, life in general 
appear to be subjected to any specially unfavourable conditions. 
Depressing and demoralising, to a certain extent, any offensive 
vapours must always be, and when these effects are intensified by 
the grimy incidents of coal-smoke and a darkened atmosphere, 
they are not without effect upon the moral condition of those exposed 
tothem. But it is only fair to eliminate physical deterioration from 
the list of charges, already sufficiently long, which may be preferred 
against these industries which Mr. Sclater-Booth proposes to subject to 
the provisions of a Noxious Gases Bill. 

It may now be proper to specify what these industries are. 

In addition to the alkali works and copper works in which the 
dry process is employed, the Commission proposes to place upon the 
same footing as to inspection, works for the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid, chemical manures, sulphate of ammonia, and coke ovens. Ina 
special category would be placed: 1. arsenic works; 2. cement works ; 
3. cobalt works; 4. dry copper works; 5. galvanising works; 6. glass 
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works; 7. lead works; 8. nickel works; 9. potteries, with certain 
exceptions; 10. salt works; 11. spelter works; 12. tin-plate works; 
13. works for the manufacture of dyes from coal-tar derivatives. The 
latter class are recommended for a system of superficial inspection 
evidently with a view to legislation at some future period, when the 
conditions under which they can be successfully carried on have been 
more carefully ascertained. It will be obvious that such a list in- 
cludes a large proportion of the staple trades of the kingdom, and 
that any legislation which it may be proposed to apply to them is 
not to be lightly or hastily undertaken. 

With regard to the first division of the works enumerated, the task 
is comparatively easy. The mode of putting the law in force is now 
well understood. What the Commission seems to hint at is, that 
some increased vigour might be infused into the inspection, while 
the number of inspectors must clearly be increased. Dr. Angus 
Smith, who has now for many years filled the post of Chief Inspector, 
is a man of the highest scientific reputation, and evidently enjoys the 
full confidence of the Local Government Board. He has unquestion- 
ably shown great judgment in the manner in which he has rendered 
comparatively palatable the provisions of two successive enactments, 
which we can well believe have entailed upon those directly affected 
by them no small measure of trouble and expense. Mr. Brock, the 
managing partner of one of the largest of the Lancashire alkali works, 
puts the matter very fairly from this point of view. He gives 
statistics proving the heavy cost of a compliance with the requirements 
of the Act, and naturally deprecates continual meddling on the part 
of the Legislature. Still, we doubt whether Dr. Angus Smith has 
quite appreciated the gravity of the situation, or has fully grasped 
the fact, mentioned by more than one witness, that there are those who 
continually evade all regulations when they think that they can do 
so with safety, and that gas is often let off secretly at night which 
could be instantaneously detected by daylight. The time has clearly 
come now, whatever may have been the case when the Commission 
was first appointed three years ago, to insist upon the provisions of the 
Act being rigidly enforced, and for the adoption of a more decided 
and tentative policy than seems to have found favour, if we are to 
judge by his recorded opinion, in the eyes of Dr. Angus Smith. The 
case of coke ovens, to which it is recommended that the Act should 
in future apply, illustrates strikingly the course of action which seems 
requisite in the interests of the public. The mischief done by them 
may certainly be minimised by insisting that all works should be con- 
ducted on the best principles. The abandonment of the old ‘ beehive’ 
ovens with their stumpy chimneys, and the adoption of those opening 
laterally into a horizontal flue, with one tall chimney at the end, 
render the effect of the sulphurous acid hardly perceptible. The 
commissioners recommend their adoption being insisted upon in 
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all new works, but give, somewhat unnecessarily, a period of three 
years to old works to make arrangements which will prevent their 
becoming a nuisance to all their neighbours. The principle is on 
all fours with the old legal maxim, which rightly holds that he who 
for his own pleasure or profit does that which injures his neighbour 
must be held decidedly responsible for the damage so done. 

Before we pass on to the second class of works, it is right to 
observe that the Commission recommend that alkali ‘ waste’ heaps 
should be placed in the same category as the works of which they 
form the residuum. The provision has not come a moment too early. 
The practical chemist who shall discover a profitable method of with- 
drawing the sulphur from these evil-smelling deposits will be on 
the high road to fortune. Mr. Mactear in Scotland, and M. Mond 
in Belgium, have attempted to do this more or less successfully. But 
no process of treatment has yet won its way to popular favour. The 
consequence is, that from the waste, often carelessly packed, distils 
in wet weather a horrible yellow liquor. When this finds its way, as it 
eventually does, into a stream into which acid refuse is permitted to 
flow, sulphuretted hydrogen, one of the most offensive gases, which 
can be recognised sometimes at six and seven miles distant, is imme- 
diately generated. Nor does the mischief end here. Much of the 
waste is employed to level ground which is eventually built upon. 
A large part of Liverpool stands upon such soil, and its unhealthiness 
is traced by some medical authorities more to this fact than to the 
effects of existing works. A sort of crust forms upon the surface, 
but if this is disturbed for drainage purposes, or the digging of a 
well, the noxious properties of the mass are revived. At present, 
Vigilance is the only safeguard, and no question should arise as to 
the power of inspectors to regulate the treatment of alkali waste. 

The works which are, for the present, recommended to be placed 
under inspection only, and not to be subjected to the provisions of 
the existing enactments, are of two kinds. Under the first head may 
be placed dry copper works, glass works, and potteries. Science has 
hitherto failed to find any practicable method of cooling the gases 
emitted by these works sufficiently to permit of their condensation. 
In the case of copper works the Messrs. Vivian, of the well-known 
Hafod works at Swansea, are, we believe, the only manufacturers who 
have, as yet, made any attempts at all to minimise the mischief done 
by their works, They have gone to great expense for this purpose, 
without any very satisfactory results at present. But considering 
the very great strides which chemical science has made, and is still 
making, there can be no question of the benefits to be derived by 
keeping the subject incessantly before the public; and we know no 
better means of at once doing this, and of stimulating at the same 
time the efforts of scientific research, than by the annual reports of 
inspectors, noting at once the mischief done, and the success or 
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failure of any attempts to counteract it. Dr. Angus Smith expresses 
a confident opinion that not only in the case of these works, but even 
in that of the coal smoke emitted in so many industrial processes, a 
way will eventually be found of divesting it of the sulphurous acid 
which at present forms the most deleterious portion of its volume, 
But he confesses that the time is not yet arrived, and that we must 
look to the future for that better state of things which he hopes to 
see eventually brought about. 

The other division of works to be simply brought under inspection 
is of asomewhat different class. They belong necessarily to the cate- 
gory of those industries the results of which are rather of an offensive 
than of a destructive character—bad smells rather than acid gases, 
The result of what is known as the ‘ Slaughter-houses Act’ has been 
to drive these trades, especially in the case of the metropolis, just 
outside the boundary prescribed by the Act, to the infinite annoy- 
ance of those not only in their immediate vicinity, but also within 
reach of their influence. Thus Blackheath complains loudly of 
nuisances which arise from works carried on across the river, the 
pungent odour of chemical manures being clearly perceptible at a 
distance of several miles. It is quite possible, in passing down the 
river, if accompanied by an expert in such matters, to recognise by 
the peculiar smell the features of each individual manufactory. 
They have been known to cause not only nausea but actual illness to 
those inhaling them from the deck of a steamer, and cannot but be 
productive of the most serious annoyance to those perpetually subjected 
to their influence. Life may be rendered utterly miserable without 
being materially shortened. It is just here that an enactment en- 
forcing the ‘ best practicable means’ of abating a nuisance so in- 
tolerable comes in usefully. In the manufacture of most chemical 
manures the greater portion if not the whole of the evil odours may 
be effectually consumed in their passage through the chimney, if 
proper care is taken in the general arrangements. A system of con- 
stant and rigid inspection would ascertain at once whether such care 
was taken or not, while the great probability is that the very fact of 
liability to inspection would at once stimulate the flagging vigilance 
of the manufacturers. It is only fair to say that much of the evil 
complained of results from the carelessness of workmen, owing in a 
great measure to the want of adequate supervision. Some improve- 
ment may be hoped for in this respect from the employment of a 
more highly educated class of operatives. But the ultimate re- 
sponsibility must, of course, be laid upon those who make a profit by 
the works. One of the chief existing difficulties is that complaints 
are rare, and information very difficult to obtain from those who live 
in the immediate vicinity of a manufactory and are dependent upon 
it for their daily bread. ‘ Non olet’ is a conclusion which they arrive 
at with comparative ease under the circumstances. Nor are instances 
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wanting in which a little judicious liberality has had its effect even 
upon neighbours who had no interest whatever in the offending works. 
Traces of such effective arguments being employed are to be found 
in the absence of any local complaints against the refinery of Messrs. 
Rothschild upon Tower Hill. It was not denied that considerable 
damage was occasionally done by it, but all claims on that score were 
generally settled with such promptitude and liberality that no one 
could be found ungrateful enough to prefer a formal complaint against 
the owners. Here again inspection would work wonders. If there is 
one thing more remarkable than another in the history of noxious 
gases, it is the manner in which science has responded to any 
judicious pressure exercised on the part of the legislature. It is only 
another proof of the truth of the axiom that ‘necessity is the mother 
of invention,’ applied to the practical incidents of everyday life. 
Selfishness is by no means confined to those engaged in the processes 
of manufacture which come within the scope of the inquiries of the 
Noxious Vapours Commission. But it has certainly been brought into 
strong prominence by the comparative ease and perfect success with 
which repressive legislation has been carried out. Mr. Brock’s 
pathetic lament deserves consideration, because it proceeds from a 
man who is honestly endeavouring to do his best. But neither he 
nor any other of the leading trade-witnesses concealed the fact, that 
there were those among their body with whom the ‘greed of gain’ 
entirely overpowered any feelings of consideration for the public at 
large. 
Not less important than the enactment of remedial measures is 
the machinery by which they are to be carried out. The two crying 
wants in this respect are the creation of some trustworthy agency 
which can act at once as a preventive and a repressive power, and 
the adoption in some form of the principle of collective responsibility. 
Both these objects are treated of in the report of the Commission, 
and both are embodied in the Bill recently introduced by the Local 
Government Board. It is needless to say that in approaching the 
core of the question we are treading on very delicate ground. There 
are plenty of people quite prepared to subscribe to the necessity of 
legislation in the abstract, who wince perceptibly when details come 
under discussion, and pressure is brought home to their own doors. 
The first question that arises is that of efficient inspection. There 
isa general agreement of testimony, that the existing staff must be 
strengthened. Nor are any serious objections made to the proposi- 
tion that the inspectors themselves shall be men of high scientific 
training, and removed as far as possible from the grade of ‘ common 
reformers.’ But while the manufacturers are unanimous in demanding 
that they should be Government officials in the strictest sense of the 
word, many of those interested in the suppression of nuisances would 
prefer the motive power being retained as far as possible in local 
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hands. The expense of inspection is another point of dispute. On 
the one hand, it is contended that a system intended for the protec- 
tion of a limited class should be maintained, at all events in part, 
at the cost of those who are to benefit by it. On the other, it is 
argued that the protection thus extended is nothing more than that 
to which all subjects of her Majesty are entitled, and that no cause for 
special taxation can exist. It seems scarcely reasonable that duties of so 
delicate and difficult a character could properly be delegated to any 
but inspectors responsible to a public department. That there may 
be, occasionally, some want of that vigour which keen local watch- 
fulness has a tendency to secure, is not to be denied. But, on the 
other hand, uniformity of pressure could hardly be secured in any 
other way, while the professional qualifications of the purely local 
inspector, and the efficiency of the superintendence which could be 
bestowed upon him, must be inferior to that which might be secured 
were the inspectors directly responsible to an official chief. The 
question of expense would seem to be met fairly enough by the 
provisions of this Bill. A certain portion would be defrayed by a rate 
levied upon the area which is to reap the benefit of the inspector's 
services, the remainder being borne by the Consolidated Fund. The 
Local Government Board would fix the standard of qualification, 
appoint the officer, and take care that he was adequately super- 
intended by a chief inspector of eminent scientific acquirements. 
Upon the latter would devolve the onerous and responsible duty of 
tabulating all reports, summarising the conclusions to be drawn 
from them, and making such suggestions for future legislation as 
might from time to time occur to him. One of the greatest wants 
in this department of sanitary science is at present the dearth of 
collected data, which can only be accumulated in the course of time. 
Not only so, but the results of such data, when obtained, are not to 
be arrived at by a novice in the study of them, nor does it follow 
that the best practical investigators are always the most alive to 
the deductions to be drawn from the details which they have so 
carefully collected. There is, it seems, now no lack of qualified 
individuals able as well as willing to discharge the duties of inspectors 
or sub-inspectors. It is fortunate indeed that it should be so, for 
nothing is clearer than the fact that more of them are required, 
and that the existing salaries must be increased. But it is more 
than probable that the number of those who are competent for the 
post of chief inspector might be counted upon the fingers. Of 
these, too, several already hold posts of such importance that they 
could not be withdrawn from them without serious injury to 
the public service. Dr. Angus Smith, who at present occupies 
that post, is a man of the highest scientific attainments, and has 
done good service to the cause. But there are indications in the 
report that in the opinion of the commissioners the time has come for 
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gmore decided move inadvance. The policy of conciliation has been 
pursued quite long enough. All the best manufacturers have done 
their utmost, and in most cases, very successfully, to carry out the 
provisions of the Act in the spirit as well as in the letter. There are 
those, however, who have attempted to do neither, and to whose works 
attention needs to be called at a very early date. The inspectors of 
the future must be prepared not only to use persuasion and to 
tender advice, but to enforce, if necessary, by a machinery hereafter 
to be provided, with vigilance and rigour an obedience to the law. 
The duty will not always be a pleasant one, and will need to be im- 
pressed upon them by a chief thoroughly alive himself to the fact 
that ‘ prevention is better than cure.’ 

The point which is likely to be the most hotly contested in Mr. 
Sclater-Booth’s proposed measure is the question of joint and several 
liability. Yet it is one the carrying of which in some form is of vital 
importance. As the law now stands, the complainant, however patent 
may be the injury which he has suffered, is practically compelled to 
bring the offence home to an individual culprit before he can obtain 
any redress. In the case of isolated works this, of course, may be done. 
But where, as at Widnes, Runcorn, St. Helens, and on Tyneside, there 
isa conglomeration of works, such a task is a simple impossibility. 
The existing acts, being of a highly penal character, are very properly 
construed strictly. The result has been a series of failures to bring 
home such offences to individual members of a class some one or more 
of whom are unquestionably responsible for the mischief which has 
been done. The necessity, accordingly, of singling out the delinquent 
isa real hardship upon the sufferer for which some remedy should be 
provided by law. The scheme suggested in the Bill, and which also 
found favour in the eyes of the Commission, is ingenious. It is pro- 
posed to group works emitting noxious gases, and to make any pen- 
alties recoverable against the body of manufacturers to be assessed 
tateably among them. It is assumed, with justice, that the real 
offenders are rarely unknown among the trade, and that such a 
measure would cause an indirect pressure upon them stronger in all 
probability than any which could be exerted by the direct action of 
the Legislature. To bring up the worst managed works to the 
level-of the best should be the object of future legislation. To do 
more might be seriously to affect the position of our national in- 
dustries. To do less is to wink at evasions of the law, prompted by 
the most selfish instincts of personal gain at the expense of others. 
The principle is in some respects a new one, and as such will meet 
With opposition. But it seems to be equitable in itself; and if it be 
80, the means of carrying it out ought to be only a matter of detail. 

The whole question has now -reached a stage at which things 
eannot remain as they are. Had it not been for the commercial 
depression of the last few years, much more would have. been heard 
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of it than has been done of late. That depression, especially in the 
coke-oven districts, has been of so serious a character that not one- 
third of the deleterious vapours has recently been emitted which were 
poured forth over the country, say five years ago. But witha revival 
of trade will come an increase of the old nuisance, and it is important 
accordingly ‘not only to be wise, but to be wise in time.’ The ex- 
perience of the working of the two Acts which have already been 
passed is also of an eminently satisfactory character. We are gradu- 
ally approximating to a knowledge of the conditions which lie at 
the root of the question. We have learned that restrictions once 
deemed impracticable may be enforced not only without injury to 
the manufacturer, but sometimes to his direct advantage. We find 
that where pressure has been applied with judgment and moderation, 
science has responded to the touch, and has discovered how the noxious 
elements of destruction may be converted into profitable commodities. 
We know indeed that there are certain trades, and certain processes 
of manufacture, which we can never hope to render absolutely 
innocuous. But we know also that even those evils which cannot be 
absolutely cured may be divested of most of their virulence by care and 
by contrivance. It is probable that under no conceivable circum- 
stances can one of our great industrial centres be rendered agreeable 
for what is known as a ‘ residential locality.’ But there seems to be 
no reason why life in such a neighbourhood should be rendered 
intolerable either by acid gases or by foul stenches—why nature 
should be robbed of her beauty, or the population of all that makes 
existence agreeable, by the presence of those establishments which 
afford the means of subsistence to the masses. Much, indeed, 
of the mischief that has been done can never be undone. 
We cannot pull down, for instance, those portions of Liverpool 
which have been erected, in defiance of all sanitary considerations, 
upon soil composed mainly of old alkali waste heaps. We cannot, 
at all events for a generation, hope to give back to Norton or to 
Bishop Auckland the woods which have perished under the withering 
influences of acid vapours. We cannot reclothe with verdure the 
scored hillsides of the valleys around Swansea. But we can to a 
great extent repair an error which our forefathers, had they possessed 
our means of light and knowledge, would never have committed, and 
take care that for the future effectual ‘metes and bounds’ be set to 
the recklessness and carelessness of manufacturing enterprise. And 
this may be done without ignoring in any way the importance, we 
may say the indespensability, of such a spirit of enterprise to the 
material prosperity of the nation. It is not surprising that in certain 
quarters there should be a tendency to overlook this latter consideration. 
But the statesman would deserve ill of his country who could shut his 
eyes to the narrowness of the margin which enables England to face 
successfully the fierce foreign competition by which she is meuaced 
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on every side. No fact stands out more prominently in histery 
than the difficulty of resuscitating any industry which has once 
been driven away, no matter how, from any particular locality. 
Many of the towns or populous villages which suffer most from noxious 
gases are the creation of the works which emit them, and have 
sprung up around the centres which supply them with the means of 
existence. It is argued with some plausibility that if the choice lies 
between two evils, life in the midst of a leafless waste and under the 
depressing influence of a murky atmosphere is still, in every sense of 
the word, preferable to starvation or even to penury. The fallacy, of 
course, lies in the assumption that these are the only alternatives, and 
in ignoring the possibility of ameliorating the conditions of exist- 
ence, simply because they cannot be rendered perfect. The only 
safe test which can be applied to the matter is that of an educated 
experience, and that is being every day supplied through the medium 
of the enactments which have already passed into law. Ten years 
ago the question was scarcely ripe for legislation at all. Five years 
ago we hardly knew how far we could venture with prudence. Now 
we are in a position to take a bolder line, because we are more sure 
of our ground, we have better sources of information, and we are 
above all in possession of a staff of trained explorers to whom we may 
look with confidence for future achievements in the field of scientific 
discovery. 

There is, indeed, a wide field still open for the research of ex- 
perimental chemists, in which their labour, if successful, will also 
prove profitable in more than one sense of the word. Dr. Angus 
Smith himself believes, as we have said, that the time will come 
when science will succeed in divesting black smoke of those sul- 
phurous particles which are the most noxious portion of its con- 
stituents. The man who discovers how effectually to condense 
sulphurous acid, or to cool those gases which are now generated at too 
intense a heat to be scientifically treated, will have deserved well of 
his country. A profitable method of withdrawing the sulphur from 
alkali waste is, as has been already stated, yet to be discovered. 
When it is so, a valuable chemical product will be the result, and 
the invention will have its money value, as well as having effected 
the solution of a knotty sanitary problem. There is actually a 
process at work which diminishes by half the consumption of fuel in 
the manufacture of salt, and entails a corresponding decrease in the 
emission of black smoke. Its expense appears to be the only draw- 
back, and to lessen this, while increasing the general efficiency of 
the method, is surely a worthy aim for the practical engineer. Mr. 
Vivian’s gallant attempt to grapple with the forces of copper smoke 
has not, as yet, been crowned with the success that it deserved. But 
something has already been accomplished, and more, it may be hoped, 
will be done, in proportion as public attention is attracted to the 
Vou. VI.—No. 33. 3M 
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magnitude of the evil. It is quite a moot-point whether direct 
encouragement should not be given by the Government, in the shape 
of a handsome bonus, to successful experimentalists in this and the 
kindred branches of scientific inquiry. Much has undoubtedly been 
accomplished without such a stimulus. But much more remains to 
be done, and it can hardly be expected that any very tangible rewards 
will be held out by manufacturers for inventions, the main object of 
which is rather to improve the process than to diminish the cost of 
manufacture. It is to the latter point that the attention of scientific 
inquirers has been mainly directed, for the very obvious reason that 
it pays best. The time would seem to have come when inducements 
may fairly be held out for the encouragement of research in the former 
direction, nor is it likely that the labour thus employed would be 
thrown away. Several patents appear to have been brought to the 
notice of the Commission, all more or less valuable, and all steps in 
the right direction. Copper, alkali, salt, and cement works have all 
been the subjects of such experimental attempts. In each case there 
have been ‘ guesses at truth,’ more or less close to the mark. In 
each we seem to be upon the threshold of success, and any assistance 
that can be given which may enable us to cross it will lead to results 
which it would be taking a very narrow view of the subject to regard 
as of a merely local interest. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that another Session will not be per- 
mitted to pass away without a strenuous attempt being made to carry 
a comprehensive measure upon the subject. There is an impression 
abroad, well or ill founded, that unless the chief of a department be 
a Cabinet Minister, the Bills which proceed from it do not get a fair 
chance in the struggle for precedence. The experience of last Session 
does not, to say the least, negative such aconclusion. Yet it teaches 
also the impossibility of carrying such a measure, treading as it must 
do upon the toes of so many different people, unless it is introduced 
at the commencement of the Session, and pushed forward at every 
available opportunity. Few voices were raised against the Noxious 
Gases Bill at the outset. It was admitted by the manufacturers them- 
selves that it was an honest attempt to settle a difficult question, 
conceived in a spirit of fairness and of impartiality. It was certain 
that the chemical tests to be applied were in many respects far less 
rigorous than those recommended by the Royal Commission, and 
that the Bill was otherwise less stringent, and therefore less favourable 
to the public at large, and more so, presumably, to the trade, than the 
recommendations, moderate as they were, of the Commission. Yet, as 
the Session dragged on, and its opponents became aware that time 
was every day more upon their side, their objections increased in volume 
and in urgency, until the measure, like so many others, perished 
by the wayside. We trust that no opportunity may be given fur the 
repetition of so questionable a strategy. The clause of collective 
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liability, to which exception was specially taken, is vital to the in- 
terests of the public. Unless the principle embodied in it be carried 
out in some shape, the weak will always be at the mercy of the strong, 
the small farmer of the wealthy manufacturer. Of course, every 
possible precaution must be taken to prevent the putting forward of 
‘bogus claims,’ but this may and ought to be done without depriving 
the public at large of a redress to which they are fairly entitled. It 
cannot be too often repeated that the sole reason which can justify 
the exercise of forbearance towards a company or an individual engaged 
in a lucrative undertaking, if that undertaking be injurious to others, 
is the paramount consideration of the importance of the trade of the 
country. But an exemption from the ordinary responsibilities, which 
attach to all alike, is based upon purely public grounds, and must 
have its limits. ‘Sic utere tuo, ut alienum non ledas’ is sound law as 
well as good morality. 

We must not, indeed, impose restrictions so stringent or so un- 
reasonable as to run the risk of driving trade abroad. But, short of 
this, we are bound to do all in our power to compel those who carry 
on a profitable business, not to do so on purely selfish principles. 
Private interests must undoubtedly be subordinated to the public good. 
Even the beauties of nature must give way if their preservation intact 
militates against undertakings which will even indirectly benefit 
mankind. But by a parity of reasoning one class cannot be per- 
mitted to monopolise gifts which were intended for all. The question, 
be it remembered, is essentially a poor man’s question. For one land- 
owner who has to lament over the decay of his ancestral oaks, or over 
a once fair prospect marred by tall chimneys and volumes of smoke, 
a thousand toilers suffer under the gradual withdrawal from their daily 
life of all that makes life pleasant, it may be of all that can render it 
tolerable. The owner of the soil has generally consolation in the 
increased value of his property. Its occupier can, if the nuisance 
becomes serious enough, seek another farm elsewhere. But the great 
mass of our operative population must live near the place of their 
daily employment, and dare not complain, while it is possible to avoid 
doing so, of any shortcomings upon the part of those to whom they 
look for their daily bread. In many cases, indeed, they are so im- 
perfectly acquainted with the true laws of sanitary science that they 
could not complain, even if on other grounds they deemed it expe- 
dient to do so. Perhaps the greatest sufferers of all are those in- 
habitants of populous districts, unconnected with the trades in question, 
who derive no benefit from them, but who are very gradually, from 
the extension of some particular industry, being brought within the 
range of the gases generated by it. That they are not absolutely 
Without a remedy is true. But the forms of procedure are at present 
so cumbrous, and so difficult to master, success is so problematical, 
and a large expenditure is so certain, that no one can be found with 
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courage to ‘ bell the cat.’ We want an easy method of obtaining a 
judicial decision which will protect the manufacturer from vexatious 
suits, while it will secure to his neighbours full compensation and a 
certain remedy for every wrong that they may suffer. More than 
one scheme for attaining this desirable object has been sketched out 
by competent authorities. The public will not and ought not to be 
satisfied until one or other of them be adopted. Justice to the trades 
already under the Alkali Acts demands that other not less frequent or 
flagrant offenders should be subjected to similar control. Justice 
to those manufacturers who have done their best to conform to the 
spirit of the law demands that those who have done otherwise should 
be compelled to amend their ways. Justice to the owners and occu- 
piers of the soil demands that the process of recouping themselves for 
proved injuries should not be needlessly cumbrous or expensive. Above 
all, justice to the public at large, of which so large a portion is too 
poor or too ignorant to protect itself, demands that the noxious 
agencies which tend to deteriorate the vital force, to detract from the 
rational enjoyment of life, or to injure its morale, should be reduced, 
so far as human legislation can reduce them, to a minimum. 


MIDLETON. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN PUNISHMENT. 


Tue system on which sentences of secondary punishment are carried 
out in England was not established to accord with any @ priori 
reasoning, nor to suit abstract theoretical principles. It has grown 
up, like most other English institutions, by successive alterations 
and improvements which have been made in accordance with the 
varying circumstances of the country and the demands of public 
feeling. For more than a hundred years punishment was the subject 
of incessant attention and repeated discussion. Parliamentary com- 
mittees and Royal commissions were constantly engaged in inquiring 
into and reporting on it, the Acts of Parliament dealing with it were 
innumerable, and the Convict system as now in force in England is 
the result of the thought and deliberation of some of our greatest 
statesmen, guided and assisted by the experience of those whose 
practical connection with the subject has enabled them to study it 
in the way in which alone reliable information can be gained and 
sound opinions can be formed. It derives its character immediately 
from the transportation system on which it was founded, and which 
it has supplanted—a system which may almost be said to have been 
brought to perfection at the time it became necessary to abandon 
it. ‘I'o understand and appreciate our present Convict system, there- 
fore, it is necessary to know something of transportation and the 
various phases it passed through, up to that last improvement of it 
which, by order of Lord Grey in April 1848, was applied in Van 
Diemen’s Land, and afterwards in Western Australia on the establish- 
ment of a new penal settlement in that colony; for then was esta- 
blished the plan of carrying out certain stages of the punishment in 
this country, which were followed by other stages fulfilled in the 
colony, so that when, gradually, actual transportation came to an 
end, and penal servitude in England was substituted for it, it was 
not necessary to establish a system de novo, but only to find a sub- 
stitute for that part of it which was no longer possible. 

The Parliamentary reports and correspondence published by 
Government during the period of transportation give a vast deal of 
information as to the working of our system of secondary punishments 
throughout that period, especially that of the Select Committee of 
1838. This was a remarkable period in the history of the system, as 
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it was then that it had received, so far as respects the number of 
persons subjected to it, its greatest development—the number of 
offenders who were sent out of the country in 1834 having been 
4,920, falling gradually to 3,805 in 1838. The total number of 
convicts sent to Australia during the continuance of the system 
was 134,308. 

Voluntary banishment as an alternative to hanging was common in 
medieval times. The increase of crime in Henry the Eighth’s reign is 
said to have led to 72,000 persons being hanged. In the thirty-ninth 
year of Elizabeth, banishment at the expense of the counties and 
boroughs was legalised as a substitute, and houses of correction en- 
couraged. The Poor laws also were passed. ‘Transportation’ was intro- 
duced in the reign of Charles the Second, and might be inflicted (1) by 
the justices at their quarter sessions on incorrigible rogues, vagabonds, 
and sturdy beggars; (2) by one justice on an offender convicted a third 
time of attending an illegal prayer-meeting ; (3) by the justices of 
assize on the moss-troopers of Northumberland and Cumberland. The 
Act 18 Charles II. cap. 3 is to the effect that ‘ benefit of clergy shall be 
taken away from great known and notorious thieves and spoil-takers 
in Northumberland and Cumberland, or otherwise that it shall be lawful 
for the justices of assize, &c., to transport, or cause to be transported, 
said offenders into any of His Majesty’s dominions in America. This 
Act was continued by 17 Geo. II. till January 24,1751. Persons 
on whom this punishment was inflicted were at first bound to 
transport themselves, under penalty of hanging if they failed to 
do so; but in this case, as it always will be, a heavy penalty does not 
compensate for uncertainty of detection, and it was soon found 
necessary to contract with some person to carry off the transported 
offenders, the contractor being remunerated by acquiring a right to 
the labour of the criminals for the duration of their sentences. The 
practice was legulised in 1717 by 4 Geo. I. cap. 2, an Act which 
authorised transportation as a substitute for other punishments 
besides that of hanging. The preamble and general tenor of this 
Act are to the following effect :— 

That the present laws are not effectual to deter from crime; that many 
offenders to whom the royal mercy hath been extended upon condition of trans- 
porting themselves to the West Indies, have often neglected to perform the said 
condition, but returned to their former wickedness, and been at last for new crimes 
brought to a shameful ignominious death. And whereas, in many of His Majesty's 
colonies and plantations in America, there is great want of servants, &c., be it 
enacted . . . that any person convicted of any offence for which he is liable to be 
whipt or burnt on the hand, or shall have been ordered to any workhouse . . . 
may be sent to some of His Majesty’s colonies and plantations in America. . . . 
And the court before whom he is convicted shall have power to convey, transport, 
or make over such offenders to any such person as shall contract for the perform- 
ance of such transportation, and to his assigns, for such term of years as the Act 


empowers, and they shall have property and interest in the service of such person 
for such term of years. Offenders returning before expiration of term to be liable 
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The American colonies, especially Barbadoes, Maryland, and New 


























es of 
The York, steadily protested against their country being made the recep- 
ll be tacle for outcasts of this description, and the propriety of sending 
ers them either to the East Indies or to Africa was discussed, but without 
wful result. Time arrived, however, in 1776, when the difficulty could no 
‘ted, longer be postponed. The war of American independence, of course, 
This put an end to transportation so far as that continent was concerned, 
sons for the Government did not think it proper to continue to the loyal 
to colonies an infliction which they could no longer force the indepen- 
to dent provinces to submit to. The Government of that day thus 
not found themselves face to face with two problems of extreme diffi- 
und culty, the solution of which did not readily present itself, and which, 
ted as the sequel will show, they succeeded only in postponing, so 
; to that we have within recent years had to overcome the difficulties 
The which our forefathers were in part baffled by, and in part released 
ich from, by good fortune, which cannot be repeated in our time. The 
nts first problem was that of providing prison accommodation for the 
his large number of prisoners—estimated by Mr. Eden, in 1778, to 
number 1,000 annually—who henceforth could no longer be sent to 
- the old penal settlersents, and who would accumulate year by year 
ade till a vast total was reached. The second was that of so dealing 
aid with these accumulated outcasts, that either by fear of the punish- 
1es ment, or change of disposition, or in some other way, they should 
“ be as little dangerous to society in England, when the time came for 
be their discharge, as they would be if they had been removed by trans- 
a portation to a life of better opportunities and fewer temptations in 
7 the backwoods of America. 
rt, To solve the problem of providing prison accommodation, Acts of 





Parliament were passed enjoining the justices throughout the country 
to provide buildings for increased numbers in the bridewells or houses 
of correction—where it was proposed to place the criminals sentenced 
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to transportation—-and to retain them under severe discipline, as 2 
separate class, and subject to hard work. To provide for the confine- 
ment of offenders pending the more permanent arrangements contem- 
plated, 16 Geo. III. cap. 43 authorised their being imprisoned, at 
government expense, in hulks, and two old hulks at Woolwich were 
converted into prisons where convicts, employed in various works con- 
nected with the harbour, dockyard, and arsenal, might be lodged;! 
and, as the justices did not comply with the injunctions as to enlarging 
the houses of correction, additional hulks were afterwards provided at 
the other royal dockyards. The hulk system was established as a mere 
temporary expedient—the permanent system was (see 19 Geo. III. 
cap. 74) intended to be that of confining the prisoners in penitentiaries 
so built as to afford a separate cell to every inmate. In these peni- 
tentiaries they were to be compelled to labour in association, and to 
be subjected to religious and reformatory influences; and, if the peni- 
tentiary system had been adopted then instead of the hulk system, 
it is impossible to tell the amount of crime and corruption that 
would have been avoided, or the benefit that might have resulted 
both to England and her colonies. The course adopted, however, 
was that which is not unfrequently preferred when the choice lies be- 
tween an easy temporary expedient and one involving difficulties in 
execution, though more permanently useful; and if, in addition 
to being easy, the temporary course has also the recommendation 
of being for the moment cheaper, hardly any considerations of 
solid advantage will enable the better recommendation to prevail. 
The penitentiaries were not built, but the hulk system was continued, 
improved no doubt by subsequent Acts of Parliament, and by 19 Geo. 
ILI. cap. 74 made a distinct punishment, which a court might inflict 
for certain crimes punishable by transportation ; imprisonment in 
the hulks from one to five years being the equivalent of seven years’ 
transportation, and (not exceeding) seven years in the hulks the equi- 
valent of fourteen years’ transportation. 

The temporary expedient adopted in 1776 lasted between eighty 
and ninety years, for it was not finally put an end to in England 
until the burning of the ‘ Defence’ hulk at Woolwich, in July 1857, 
caused the removal of the convicts first to the ‘Unité’ hospital 
ship at Woolwich, and eventually to Lewes Gaol in September of the 
same year, and ultimately the establishment of the invalid convict 
prison at Woking, in March 1860. In fact, it had its representative 
until the convict prison at Gibraltar was closed in 1875; for that 
prison was constructed after the model of a hulk prison, its hospital 

1 They commenced the conversion of the Warren into the present Royal Arsena} 
at Woolwich. A newspaper of September 1777 says, in language which has no tinge 
of modern sympathy, ‘The place where the convicts are now at work is en- 
closing on the land side with a brick wall, so that spectators will soon (if not already) 
be barred the sight of those miserable wretches on the land side, except at a dis- 
tance.’ 
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was a hulk, and many of the greatest evils of the hulks remained in 
full activity in it until the last. What the system must have been 
at its commencement and long after, the neglect or ignorance which 
must have prevailed throughout the whole arrangements, may be seen 
by reference to the official literature of those times. Howard called 
attention to the condition of the hulks as regards the health of the 
prisoners, and a public inquiry showed that between August 1776, 
when the convicts were first put on board the ‘ Justicia,’ and March 
1778, out of 632 prisoners who had been received, 176 had died. 
The population of this hulk in 1779 was 256; and, if this represents 
the average of the above years, the mortality was above 30 per cent. 
per annum. Howard, in 1792, remarks the great improvements 
caused by this public inquiry; nevertheless, from July 12, 1776, to 
December 12, 1795, a period of 194 vears, out of 7,999 convicts sent 
to the hulks, 1,946, or nearly one-fourth, died, mostly of‘ hulk-fever.’ 
The inquiries thus set on foot in due course produced their fruit, 
though not, perhaps, as soon as could have been desired ; but there is 
no doubt that in attention to sanitary construction and management 
prisons were many years in advance of any other institutions. As 
a contrast to the figures given above, it may be stated that the 
mortality in English convict prisons for males is now about 13 per 
1,000 per annum ; that epidemics originating in the prisons have for 
many years been quite unknown, and that if any such disease finds 
its way in from outside, it is speedily arrested and disappears with- 
out spreading. 

In regard to morals and discipline, it is difficult to realise any- 
thing worse than the hulk system must have been during a great part 
of its continuance. Every evil that can be supposed to arise from 
the unchecked association of men of foul lives and unrestrained 
passions, with no more restraint than was enforced by gaolers of a 
very inferior class, and with extremely imperfect ideas of discipline, 
prevailed on board these prison ships. The following extracts from 
the report of the Committee of the House of Commons, in 1832, on 
secondary punishments, show clearly the state at which matters had 
arrived at that period :— 

The great principles which your committee have endeavoured to establish are 
the necessity of a separation of criminals, and of a severity of punishment 
sufficient to make it an object of terror to the evil-doer. In both these respects the 
system of management in the hulks is not only necessarily deficient, it is actually 
opposed to them. All that has been stated of the miserable effects of the associa- 
tion of criminals in the prisons on shore, the profaneness, the vice, the demoralisa- 
tion, that are its inevitable consequences, applies in its fullest extent in the case 
now under consideration. The convicts, after being shut up for the night, are 
allowed to have lights between decks in some ships as late as ten o’clock; that, 
although against the rules of the establishment, they are permitted the use of 
musical instruments; that flash songs, dancing, fighting, and gaming take place ; 
that the old offenders are in the habit of robbing the new comers ; that newspapers 
and improper books are clandestinely introduced ; that a communication is fre- 
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quently kept up with their old associates on shore, and that occasionally spirits 
are introduced on board. It is true that the greater part of these practices is 
against the rules of the establishment, but their existence in defiance of these rules 
shows an inherent defect in the system. The convicts are also permitted to receive 
visits from their friends, and, during the time they remain, are excused working, 
and it is stated that instances are frequent of their exemption from labour being 
extended to several days at the request. of their friends. It is obyious that such 
communication must have the worst effect; it not only affords an indulgence to 
which no person in the situation of a convict is entitled, but it allows the most 
dangerous and improper intercourse to be kept up with old companions, from whom 
it is most important to disconnect them. The most assiduous attention on the part 
of the ministers of religion would be insufficient to stem the torrent of corruption 
flowing from these various and abundant sources ; but, unless the evidence of three 
witnesses is utterly unworthy of belief, it appears that but little attention is paid 
to the promotion of religious feelings, or to the improvement of the morals of the 
convicts, and that, except for a short time on Sunday morning, the chaplains have 
no communication whatever with them. 

The committee are of opinion that too much money is placed at the disposal 
of the convicts; as, in addition to any which, on coming on board, they may con- 
ceal about their persons (and which it appears there is no difficulty in doing), and 
to what they may receive from their friends, an allowance is made out of the earn- 
ings of their labour of 3d. per day to those in the first class, and 14d. to those in 
the second. Of this the convicts in the first class receive 6d., and those in the 
second 3d. per week, to lay out in the purchase of tea, tobacco, &c., and the 
remainder is reserved, and given to them when they are liberated from confinement. 

This short sketch of the manner in which a criminal sentenced to transporta- 
tion for crimes, to which the law affixes the penalty of death, passes his time, 
which portrays him well-fed, well-clothed, indulging in riotous enjoyment by 
night, with moderate labour by day, will prepare the House for readily believing 
that confinement on board the hulks fails to excite a proper feeling of terror in the 
minds of those who are likely to eome under its operation. The minutes of evi- 
dence furnish ample testimony that the hulks are not dreaded ; ‘that life in them is 
considered a pretty jolly life;’ and that if a criminal can conquer the sense of 
shame-which such degradation is calculated to excite, he is in a better situation 
than a large proportion of the worling classes who have nothing but their daily 
labour to depend on for a subsistence. 


It may be doubted whether, in the days when the hulk system 
existed, either the Parliament or the Government understood or 
felt their duties and responsibilities in the matter; but there can be 
no doubt that the arrangements they made contained no evidence 
that they either foresaw or cared to prevent the results which actually 
followed. The hulks were at first placed under the local justices ; 
the overseer was appointed by them, and the other officers by the 
overseer; the maintenance of the establishment was committed to a 
contractor (381. per annum per convict was the charge in 1776, 
which is actually much above the cost of a convict in these times), 
and, with reckless ignorance or indifference, the contractor was made 
overseer, carrying out, in fact, the idea of white slavery on which 
the previous transportation system had been founded. An inspector 
of the hulks was provided for in the Act of Parliament, but was not 
appointed until 1802. His duty was to report to the Court of King’s 
Bench, who evidently steadily neglected to exercise any control; 
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and it was not till after successive encroachments on the part of the 
Secretary of State, ratified afterwards by Act of Parliament, that 
any direct control over these establishments was exercised at all 
on the part of Government. The inspector was (1815) succeeded 
by a superintendent of the hulks, who was in fact a clerk in the 
Secretary of State’s office. This office was abolished in 1847, and 
for a short interval the duty of management of the hulks was per- 
formed by ‘a person’ with an unnamed office, until in 1850 the 
Board of Directors of Convict Prisons was constituted, under which 
all these institutions have since remained. 

At the period when the fatal temporary, expedient of hulks was 
adopted, an opportunity offered for reviving the transportation system 
in another continent, and under entirely diffeyent conditions. Fortu- 
nate would it have been if these differences had been so understood, 
and the science of penology so far advanced, that the system esta- 
blished could have been worked without the enormous evils which 
ultimately developed themselves; so that we might have retained 
for many years to come the immense advantage which transportation 
might offer, if judiciously employed, as an adjunct to a penal 
system. The first attempt made was to found a penal settlement in 
Sierra Leone, but this was abandoned very soon on account of the 
unsuitability of the climate to the European constitution. The 
eastern coast of Australia, which had been discovered’ by Cook in 
1770 in his first voyage round the world, was next fixed on as the 
site of a new penal colony, and on the 13th of May, 1787, the first 
expedition, taking 184 males and 100 females in four transports, 
started from Spithead under Commodore Phillips, and arrived at 
Botany Bay after a voyage of eight months, including one spent at 
Rio. The settlement was actually formed at Port Jackson, about 
five miles from Botany Bay, January 26, 1788. 

The average number transported yearly up to 1816 was only 474, 
the total number during those thirty years being 14,236. It is clear 
from the smallness of this number as compared with the number 
(1,000) for whom Mr. Eden in 1778 estimated we should have to 
provide, and the numbers subsequently transported to New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, which averaged in the next twenty- 
one years about 3,000 per annum, and amounted in the year 1834 to 
4,920, that during these first thirty years our penal system was 
that of the hulks as much as that of transportation. 

The committee of 1838 thus speak of the new transportation 
system as compared with that which had existed previously :— 


The offenders who were transported in the past century to America were sent 
to communities, the bulk of whose population were men of thrift and probity ; 
the children of improvidence were dropped in by driblets among the mass of a 
population already formed, and were absorbed and assimilated as they were 
dropped in. 
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In New South Wales, on the contrary, the community was composed of the 
very dregs of society—of men proved by experience to be unfit to be at large in 
any society, and who were sent from the British gaols, and turned loose to mix 
with one another in the desert, together with a few taskmasters who were to set 
them to work in the open wilderness, and with the military who were to keep them 
from revolt. 

The consequences of this strange assemblage were vice, immorality, frightful 
disease, hunger, dreadful mortality among the settlers. The convicts were decimated 
by pestilence on the voyage, and again decimated by famine on their arrival; and 
the most hideous cruelty was practised towards the unfortunate natives. 


Such is the early history of New South Wales. It may fairly be 
doubted whether these great evils did not arise rather from misuse of 
the valuable opportunities which transplantation to a new field affords 
to the convicted criminal, than from the nature of the system in it- 
self. Many of them certainly might have been provided against, 
whereas the evils of the hulk system were inherent in it and unpre- 
ventible. It has now been recognised that one of the most important 
and indispensable elements of proper prison discipline is a proper 
construction of the prison, and this could by no ingenuity be attained 
by any adaptation of an old hulk; and, moreover, the authorities in 
those days did not try. If they provided for the secure custody of 
the prisoners, they considered they had done all that was necessary ; 
and they did not attain any remarkable success even in this depart- 
ment. A review of the transportation system as it was actually carried 
out for many years shows clearly that the only ideas which prevailed 
among those who framed and carried out the system were (1) to get 
rid of the convict as cheaply as possible, or to keep him as profitably 
in a pecuniary point of view, and with as little expenditure as pos- 
sible; (2) to make the punishment as deterrent as severity could 
make it, and as the human frame could endure. The very notion of 
reformation seems hardly to have entered into the thoughts of any- 
body able to give effect to it. The results produced by this kind of 
treatment, as shown by the condition to which it brought those who 
were subject to it, would be hardly credible if they did not stand 
officially recorded on the most indubitable testimony; and it will 
serve a useful purpose to recall them now, because at the present 
time there exists in some quarters a tendency to undervalue reforma- 
tory influences, and to rely solely on severity and repression in dealing 
with our criminals—a feeling which perhaps may take its rise from a 
natural reaction produced by the idea that an exaggerated senti- 
mentality has in its turn prevailed in our system of punishment. 

The penitentiary system, which, as has been stated above, was in 
1779 decided on as that which should be definitely established, did not 
emerge from the region of talk until Millbank Prison was built 
(1816 to 1821) after an expenditure of 458,000/. Imprisonment in 
the penitentiary was, like imprisonment in the hulks, at first in- 
tended as a separate sentence instead of transportation ; they both 
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became subsequently places for the confinement of prisoners under 
sentence of transportation, in some cases serving there the whole 
period of punishment (which was not by any means the whole period 
of the sentence, for an irregular system of pardons was instituted 
with a view to shortening the periods of detention to those laid down 
in 1779 as equivalent to various terms of transportation), in others 
making there only a stay of greater or less duration previous to the 
voyage to the antipodes. Those who were destined to the latter 
fate were put on board a convict ship for the voyage, in which, from 
the nature of the case, they were all mixed up in close contact and 
companionship, with the most imperfect supervision ; and here, of 
course, commenced the process of mutual corruption, which neces- 
sarily followed from the scarcely restrained intercourse of persons the 
majority of whom were of depraved or evil habits. 

The following description of life in a convict ship on its voyage 
out to Australia is derived from an account of what occurred on 
board the ‘Hillsborough, in which Dr. Vanderkemp, with three 
Moravian missionaries, sailed in 1798 for New South Wales :— 


About two hundred and forty of these miserable creatures were chained in 
pairs, hand to hand or leg to leg, with no light but what came in at the hatch- 
ways. At first the darkness of the place, the rattling of the chains, and the 
dreadful imprecations of the prisoners, suggested ideas of the most horrid nature, 
and combined to form a lively picture of the infernal regions. Besides, in a short 
time, a putrid fever broke out among the convicts, and carried off thirty-four before 
the ship reached the Cape, and the ship became loathsome beyond description. 


It was long indeed before the Government recognised its duty to 
provide every convict ship with a religious instructor or catechist, an 
improvement first made by Sir James Graham on the suggestion of 
the Bishop of London (Blomfield). Bibles were furnished for the use 
of the prisoners, no doubt, but they were not apparently always 
turned to exactly the purpose they were intended for. On one 
oceasion the convicts were found to have procured a pack of cards 
to beguile the time, and it turned out that these cards were made by 
pasting together several leaves of the Bibles, and the artist who 
designed the court cards had managed to make the four knaves into 
excellent likenesses of the captain and other superior officers. While 
mentioning the riot and dissipation of which these ships were the 
scene, it is fair to recall one remarkable instance in which the convicts 
gave most welcome support to authority—viz. on the occasion when 
the convict guard, composed of some ill-conditioned Irish soldiers, 
rose in mutiny and attempted to take the ship, when the convicts 
were actually armed, and kept the guard in custody, until the arrival 
of the ship in some place where authority could be established. 

In giving an account of the manner in which transportation was 
earried out in the Australian colonies, it would be very tedious and 
not very practicable to describe in detail all the variations em- 
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bodied in the successive regulations. Each governor who came out 
to rule the settlement seems to have modified the arrangements accord- 
ing to his own ideas; some were exceedingly severe, others leant to 
mildness and humanity. Few probably, if any, had any experience 
before taking up their duties, and they were without that control or 
assistance which arises from a well regulated and instructed public 
opinion. To these causes, as well as to the difficulties of the situa- 
tion and the diversion of attention caused by the great war, must be 
attributed many of those regulations and arrangements which we 
now know to have been mistakes, and to have led at last to the great 
increase of crime, and the scandals which when reported from the 
colony forced the matter on the attention of the public and the 
Government. One doctrine, which certainly struck at the root of 
the attempt to found a well-regulated community, was that which 
was laid down by Governor Macquarie, in 1809, that the colony was 
founded for the sake of the convicts and not for emigrants, and that 
therefore the former should be entirely on an equal footing with the 
latter. The two classes were therefore encouraged to associate socially 
together ; the ex-convicts were placed in situations of trust, such as 
jurymen and even magistrates ; and other situations in which character 
should be of the first importance were filled by the ‘ emancipist’ class, 
such as schoolmasters, clerks in public offices, police, &c. 

The system must have been very costly, for in 1810, by which 
time only 9,000 convicts had been sent out to New South Wales, the 
total population of the colony was only 10,500, of which 7,000 were 
still convicts, and 4,000 persons were still fed wholly or partly from 
the public stores. Those convicts who were not required for govern- 
ment works were assigned to free employers as (practically) slaves. 
Up to this time the employers of labour were few, and the 
demand for labour therefore much below the supply of convicts 
who had to be disposed of, and it was therefore found necessary 
to tempt settlers to take convicts as their assigned servants by the 
grant of certain indulgences, such as free gifts of land in proportion 
to the number of convicts assigned. About that time, however, 
the suitability of the colony for wool-growing became established. 
The peace of 1815 enabled men to direct their time, attention, and 
money to projects of emigration; and in course of time the 
colonists became so desirous of obtaining the services of the con- 
victs, that the assignment of a valuable convict became a matter of 
solicitation of the authorities, and led to jobbing and favour which 
was not put an end to till about 1835. The unassigned convicts 
were ultimately divided into six classes, the highest of which enjoyed 
partial liberty, the lowest worked in irons or in the penal settlements. 

On the satisfactory fulfilment of a certain period of servitude on 
assignment or in Government employment, a convict could receive a 
ticket-of-leave, by which he became virtually free in the colony for 
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the rest of his sentence, but was under certain restrictions, such as 
being confined to a certain district, unless he received a pass to go 
out of it, being obliged to muster yearly or quarterly, being pro- 
hibited from carrying firearms, except by special permission, &c. 
This indulgence was first legalised by 9 Geo. IV. cap. 83, the granting 
of tickets-of-leave previously being merely a regulation of the 
Government, and not sanctioned by any positive law; and it was 
regulated by 2 & 3 Will. IV. cap. 62, s. 2, which enacted that the 
least period in which it could be gained was by serving four years for 
asentence of seven years, six years for a sentence of fourteen years, 
and eight years for a sentence for life, on assigned service or Govern- 
ment employment; but these periods could be increased by miscon- 
duct of any kind. Free pardons were also granted to a fourteen-years 
man after two-thirds of his sentence had expired, and to a life man 
after twelve years. An application by a convict who had held a ticket- 
of-leave for six years without interruption, with good conduct, and 
who was recommended by respectable people in the colony, was usually 
transmitted for the gracious allowance of the Crown. It may be inferred 
from an answer given by Sir R. Bourke (see App. C, No. 41, p. 234 
of the Report of 1838), that, before the regulation of the periods of 
serviee laid down in the above Act, the convicts were granted tickets- 
of-leave to some extent, at the discretion of the Government, and on 
application from ‘influential persons in England.’ 

The assigned servants were required to live under their employer’s 
roof, were not. allowed to work for themselves, or to be out at night, 
or to go anywhere without a pass. It is clear that these rules were 
not enforced, for convicts were allowed to go and lodge in Hobart 
Town for three or four days in the week on condition of working 
for the master for the remainder; and the masters in some cases 
encouraged them to evil courses by allowing them entire freedom 
on condition of their bringing them from time to time a share of any 
money they could gain. The employers were not bound to do more 
than provide them with the necessities of life, in the way of food, 
clothing, &c., on a very liberal scale. To those whose services they 
were especially desirous of retaining, they found it necessary, however, 
to give some wages and indulgences, besides shutting their eyes to 
their irregularities (and those assigned servants who had no wages 
considered themselves entitled to compensate themselves by pilfering 
from their masters). 

It is clear that to these men the punishment of a sentence of 
transportation consisted simply in their being converted into slaves 
to a private employer—for such they were—differing only from slaves 
of the ordinary kind, that their master had but a temporary and 
personal property in them, and that he could not punish them himself, 
but must complain to a magistrate, who could order them to be 
flogged or condemned to work on the roads, or in the chain gang, 
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or otherwise dealt with. A single magistrate had power to order 
150 lashes until 1833, when he was limited to 50. ‘In 1834 the 
number of convicts in Van Diemen’s Land was about 15,000, the 
summary convictions amounted to about 15,000, and the number of 
lashes inflicted was about 50,000. On the other hand, a convict, if 
ill treated, may complain of his master, and if he substantiate his 
charge, his master is deprived of his services; but for this purpose 
the convict must go before a bench, sometimes one hundred miles 
distant, composed of magistrates, most of whom are owners of convict 
labour. Legal redress is therefore rarely sought for, and still more 
rarely obtained by the injured convict.’ The employers, however, did 
not find corresponding difficulties in getting the law enforced against 
their convict servants. On the contrary, the facility they enjoyed is 
exemplified in the story of a convict having been sent with a note 
requesting that the magistrate would be kind enough to order him 
to be flogged and returned. 

It is curious to contrast the figures which represent the convict 
population of the country about that period and at the present time 
and the amount of corporal punishment found necessary to keep 
them under control. The convict population of Great Britain then 
consisted of 43,000 convicts in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land, besides others in the penal settlements, the convicts in ten 
hulks in Great Britain, of which the usual number was stated in 1828 
to be 3,000 or 4,000 ; several hundreds in the Penitentiary at Mill- 
bank ; about 900 (in 1838) at Gibraltar, and probably as many or 
more at Bermuda, about 50,000 in all. This large number is 
represented now by 10,000, to whom should be added, say, 2,000 
on ticket-of-leave. The corporal punishments inflicted on these 
prisoners average 66 per annum, which is to be compared with 
the 158,000 lashes assigned by the committee of 1838 as the 
number inflicted in one year in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land. It may be added that the executions in New South Wales, 
on an average of the ten years ending with 1837, amounted to 65 
free and 26°2 bond persons, out of a population which numbered, in 
1836, 77,096, of which 25,254 were male, and 2,577 female convicts, 
or 327 in the whole of the ten years. 

Two fatal evils attended such a system, from the very necessity 
of the case. First, the result on the character of the employer of 
having a power over the persons of his fellow men and women which 
might properly be called despotic, since it could be only most imper- 
fectly checked or controlled, evinced, as stated by Sir R. Bourke, in 
an insolent, uncharitable, imperious, haughty, and violent conduct, 
approaching to inhumanity. Second, the corresponding moral result 
on the convict, and the great inequalities in the degree of punishment 
each individual suffered, varying, as it must have done, with the 
character of the employer, the position of the convict with regard to 
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him, and the nature of the employment he was put to. The system 
had separate and special evils with regard to the women convicts. 
Being mostly of depraved characters originally, their vicious pro- 
pensities cultivated and developed in the transport ships and the 
factories or penitentiaries, where they lived in free association, and 
exposed on their release from prison to temptations and opportunities 
which it was almost impossible for them to resist, they became 
irredeemably profligate*for the most part; the respectable settlers 
avoided receiving them as assigned servants; and they came, there- 
fore, into the hands of the lower class, many being, it was said, 
notoriously maintained as prostitutes. Other evil results attended 
the system, not from being inherent to it, but from the manner in 
which it was carried out, and the intention of the practice evaded. 
One flagrant case illustrates this point. A man was transported for 
robbing a bank. The plunder was successfully concealed, though the 
man was taken. His wife brought it out with her, the convict was 
assigned to her as a servant, and the intended punishment for his 
crime became, of course, a most successful investment of the pro- 
ceeds of it. It was said to be well understood before 1832 that con- 
victs sentenced to transportation arranged that, shortly after arriving 
in the colony, they should be assigned to persons with whom they 
had an understanding, and became, in fact, their masters. 

Convicts who offended against the iaws or regulations of the 
colony might be sentenced to work on the roads with or without 
irons, or to be transported to a penal settlement. There were several 
of these places at various times, as at Newcastle, Port Macquarie, 
&e., but in 1838 there were only two for New South Wales, viz., 
Norfolk Island for men only, where in 1837 there were 1,200, and 
Moreton Bay for males and females, which contained, in 1837, 300. 
The penal settlements for Van Diemen’s Land were Norfolk Island, 
Macquarie Harbour, and Tasman’s Peninsula, or Port Arthur, where 
there were, in 1835, 1,173 convicts, and there had been others, which 
were abandoned about 1833. At these places they were not assigned 
as servants (except a few for the Government officers), but were 
kept at severe labour, felling trees, making roads, €c., in single or 
double irons. For a long time but one idea seems to have prevailed 
in the management of these settlements, viz., that of grinding 
severity. No appeal was made to the moral feelings, no hope held 
out to the convict, no religious feeling awakened or instilled into him. 
Mere brute force alone was relied on; and, with a fatally mistaken 
view of economy, convicts were employed as overseers—men, no 
doubt, generally of low moral tone, who could not gain that peculiar 
influence which is exerted by those for whom a respect can be enter- 
tained. Removal to these places came, therefore, to be much dreaded. 
The extreme severity, and the disorders and crimes of the foulest 
nature which were committed there, aroused such horror among the 
Vou. VI.—No. 33. 3N 
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convicts themselves, and their condition appeared to them so hopeless, 
that Sir R. Bourke stated that he had abundant reasons to suspect 
that capital crimes had been committed on Norfolk Island, from a 
desperate determination to stake the chance of capital conviction 
and punishment in Sydney against the chances of escape which the 
passage might afford to the accused or to the witnesses.? To re- 
move this motive, a criminal court was established in the island, 
Unnatural crime prevailed so extensively in- Norfolk Island that Sir 
G. Gipps estimated that one-eighth of the whole were guilty of it; 
and Mr. Mackonochie could not put the proportion lower than one- 
thirtieth. Murder seems also to have been rife, so that a discharged 
convict replied to a question about a certain murder: ‘ J have seen so 
many that I do not know which you refer to. I have seen men cut 
up in barracks just as you would cut up meat. I have seen 
twenty-one men executed in a fortnight’ for murders committed at 
Moreton Bay, brought on by the severity of the system under which 
they were treated. 

More direct methods of procuring their release from these places 
were of course attempted. Several mutinies occurred at the penal 
settlements, in which officers and prisoners were killed. Norfolk 
Island was, about 1826, taken by convicts. In 1834, another mutiny 
took place, in which nine convicts were killed, and eleven subse- 
quently executed. The Rev. Dr. Ullathorne says that when he went 
into the gaol and announced the names of those who were to die, one 
after another, as their names were pronounced, dropped on their 
knees and thanked God that they were to be delivered from that horri- 
ble place, the others standing mute. The fatal effect of attempting 
to escape does not seem to have entirely prevented endeavours to 
do so. From the formation of the establishment at Macquarie Har- 
bour, January 3, 1822, to May 16, 1827, there were 116 such attempts. 
Of these seventy-five were supposed to have perished in the woods, 
one was hanged for murdering and eating his companion, two were 
shot by the military, eight are known to have been murdered and six 
eaten by their companions, twenty-four escaped to the settled dis- 
tricts, thirteen of whom were hanged for bushranging, and two for 
murder, making 101 of the 116 who came to an untimely end. 

As the idea of reforming the convicts does not seem to have 
entered into the minds of those who framed the transportation 
system, and as no chaplains seem to have been appointed even to the 
hulks till after 1802, it is not very surprising that no kind of pro- 
vision was made for religious ministrations or instruction to those 
who were first sent out; but as the expedition to Botany Bay in 
1787 was on the point of sailing, an appeal was made to those in 
authority, and, through the intercession of the Bishop of London, 
the Rey. Richard Johnson was appointed chaplain. No church or 

2 See Report, 1832, p. 30. 
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chapel was built, however, for six years; and so little did those in 
authority consider it their duty to set any example in attending ser- 
vice, that it was not until 1825, after an attempt to enforce attendance 
by a system of duress and punishment had failed to bring more 
than five or six persons together for the purpose, that the Governor, 
Sir R. Darling, began regularly, with his lady and family, to attend 
divine worship on Sundays. Up to 1807 there was only one chaplain 
for the settlements, excepting for six years out of the nineteen, when 
there were two, and in 1803 a Roman Catholic priest, who was a 
convict, was set free to enable him to exercise his clerical functions. 
Many of the road parties and chain gangs were visited only occa~- 
sionally by a chaplain, and some not at all. Till the year 1836 the 
settlement of Norfolk Island had never been visited by a chaplain 
except once in 1791. 

In 1836, this subject engaged the serious attention of the authori- 
ties, both in the colonies and in England, and in consequence Acts were 
passed to facilitate the building of churches and chapels and the 
appointment of ministers, and the Home Government took on itself 
its share of the expense of paying and sending out ministers and 
schoolmasters of various denominations, to provide for the spiritual and 
educational care of the population for whom they were responsible. 

The alarming increase of crime, which, measured by the number 
of criminals convicted, had doubled between 1817 and 1831, led to 
the appointment of a committee of the House of Commons in 
the latter year. It appeared from their investigations that transpor- 
tation was not sufficiently dreaded as a punishment; orders were 
given by Mr. Stanley, in 1833, that in future all hardened criminals 
should serve a large portion of their sentences either in a penal set- 
tlement or in a road gang before being assigned to private service, 
and that the class of ‘ gentleman convicts,’ whose prosperous condi- 
tion was thought to be an incentive to crime through the reports of 
it which reached England, should all be sent to penal settlements, so 
that they might not escape punishment by the collusive arrangements 
for their assignment already referred to. 

The committee of 1838 entirely condemned the system of trans- 
portation as it had been carried on, as being unequal. without terrors 
to the criminal class, corrupting to both convict and colonist, and 
very expensive ; and they recommended punishment in penitentiaries 
instead. Lord Glenelg began by modifying the system of transpor- 
tation and assignment, directing that all convicts should first pass 
through the course of penal labour in labour gangs, and that none 
should be assigned for domestic service or for purposes of mere 
luxury. The Government also decided that a larger proportion of 
the duration of the sentence should be passed in this country, to send 

more convicts to Bermuda (a mere hulk establishment, formed in 
1824, and not a place in which convicts were assigned or discharged 
3N2 
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at the end of their sentences, as in Australia), and to try and improve 
the discipline in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. In 
1840 transportation to New South Wales was stopped entirely, and 
in 1842 a convict (hulk) establishment was opened at Gibraltar, 
as an addition to the means of retaining convicts, under control, on 
Government works before sending them to make their own living in 
Australia. 

In 1842 Lord Stanley framed the improved system which was 
intended thenceforth to be followed, in which assignment of convicts 
has no place whatever. It was termed the Probation System, and 
was based on the idea of passing convicts through various stages of 
control and discipline, by which it was hoped a progressive reform 
would be effected in them, and a desire to do well stimulated by 
insuring that such conduct should be followed by improvement in 
their condition. These stages were—1. The Probation Gang in Van 
Diemen’s Land, through which all convicts transported were to pass. 
with the exception of a few who will be referred to. These gangs 
were scattered over the colony, and employed on public works, under 
the control of Government, wherever their services might be required. 
A schoolmaster or a clergyman was to be attached to each. From 
thence the convict passed into the stage of probation pass, during which 
he might, with consent of Government, engage in private service 
for wages, but, according as their conduct had been in the proba- 
tion gangs, they were required to pay in to Government a part or 
the whole of their earnings, to be retained as a security, and to 
be forfeited if the passholder misconducted himself, and they were 
subjected to other restrictions giving them only a modified liberty. 
The next stage was that of ticket-of-leave, which gave the same 
privileges as under the assignment system. The last stage was that 
of a conditional pardon. But for convicts of whom greater hopes of 
reformation were entertained, and for those who, on the other hand, 
were considered of deeper criminality, other stages were added. 
The first, comprising selected men of not more than seven years’ 
sentence, were to pass a preliminary period, not exceeding eighteen 
months, in a penitentiary in this country, and, according to their 
conduct in this stage, to be placed, on their arrival in Australia, in 
either a probation gang, or on probation pass, or a ticket-of-leave. 
The convicts under life sentences, or those whose crimes were of an 
aggravated nature, and who had been sentenced to fifteen years or 
more, were to commence with the penal discipline of Norfolk Island. 

Pentonville Prison was opened in December 1842 to afford means 
(with Millbank) of applying that part of the system which was to be 
carried out in England ; and from that date the ‘ separate system ’ of 
confinement may be said to have been definitely established as an 
essential part of the prison system of England. 

The probation system was, in principle, a great advance on any- 
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thing that had been done before. It made a great step towards 
establishing the separation of the prisoners while under punishment, 
which is the foundation of our penal system, and, besides recognising 
the necessity of moral and religious teaching, it laid down rules for 
general and systematic application, founded on the idea of encourag- 
ing convicts to self-restraint and good behaviour—it appealed 
generally to higher feelings than fear, and endeavoured to secure 
discipline by other means than severity and brute force. It also 
introduced a certainty into the amount of punishment which any 
convict would undergo, which was entirely wanting in the assignment 
system. But it had hardly been founded before it broke down from 
two causes—one, that suitable means had not been provided for 
insuring proper order in the probation gangs. They were herded 
together in huts under conditions which resembled sufficiently that of 
the prisoners in the hulks to insure the same evils prevailing in them. 
The officers in charge of the gangs were of inferior qualifications, a 
large number were convicts, and, on the whole, these gangs were 
characterised by insolence, insubordination and prevailing vice, un- 
natural crime being proved to exist to a terrible extent. The other 
was that the demand for labour in the colony was found to be quite 
insufficient to enable the ‘probation pass’ and ‘ ticket-of-leave’ 
stages to be carried into effect, and this difficulty reacted on and 
increased extremely the one above referred to; for it became neces- 
sary to establish ‘hiring gangs,’ in which the convicts were main- 
tained by Government and employed on Government works until 
they could find masters, and in these, of course, the evils of the pro- 
bation gangs prevailed to an equal degree. The stations, no doubt, 
varied in degrees of badness, but some descended so low that Gover- 
nor Latrobe could describe them as distinguished by ‘utter aban- 
donment of all order and decency.’ 

Under this condition of things it became very doubtful whether 
the new system was really any improvement on the old, for assignment, 
a3 was argued, at least secured the advantage of dispersion of most 
of the convicts, with the chance that many would fall into good 
hands and adopt a respectable mode of life, whereas the gangs be- 
came nurseries of vice, and the moral and religious teaching which 
was rendered possible by their being kept together was quite counter- 
acted by the condition in which they lived; nor were the religious 
teachers of a sufficiently high order for the work they had to perform. 

Other evils arose from the details of the working of the system. 
Orders were given that the gangs were not to be employed on works 
of merely colonial or local advantage unless the colony paid for them, 
which they did not care to do. It became therefore exceedingly 
difficult to find employment for the convicts at all, and the gangs 
therefore became characterised by ‘ excessive idleness.’ The arrange- 
ments also by which it was intended to secure the Government 
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retaining more control over the passholders, viz. allowing only short 
engagements, &c., were found troublesome by the employers, and 
therefore created an additional obstacle in the way of their finding 
private situations. A new system, such as this was, required, in 
short, to be developed gradually; but so far was this advantage from 
being secured, that the numbers poured into Van Diemen’s Land during 
the five years ending with 1845 amounted to nearly 17,637, more than 
double the number sent in the previous five years, and the provision of 
suitable buildings (that all-important necessity in dealing with con- 
victs) or the securing of efficient officers, who could not possibly fulfil 
their duties, especially under the new ideas of endeavouring to reform 
the convict, without some training, was, of course, impossible. The 
emergency created by this failure in the anticipations on which the 
probation system was founded was so great that it was necessary to 
adopt temporary means of fulfilling the promises held out to those 
convicts who had been selected for the training of Pentonville; and 
the best conducted men were sent to Port Phillip and New South 
Wales as exiles, instead of with tickets-of-leave to Van Diemen’s 
Land. The consignments of 1,670 sent to New South Wales in 1849 
were the last which that colony has received. 

In 1846 it was decided by Mr. Gladstone that, at all events, 
transportation to Van Diemen’s Land must be suspended, to give time 
for recovery from the existing evils and for deliberation on the 
future, and it was accordingly suspended throughout 1847 and part 
of 1848. At first the formation of a new convict colony in North 
Australia was contemplated ; but this project was abandoned, and 
in the beginning of 1847 another most important step was taken in 
the formation of our penal system. It was then determined by Lord 
Grey, in conjunction with Sir George Grey, that every convict should 
undergo the first part of his sentence in a penitentiary at home, 
where strict separation, with industrial employment and moral train- 
ing (on the plan adopted in Pentonville), should be enforced ; that 
he should then be removed to a prison, either in England or at Gib- 
raltar or Bermuda, where he should be employed on public works for 
a further period of his sentence; and that he should then be transferred 
to a colony, with a ticket-of-leave, free to obtain employment for him- 
self on his own terms (subject only to certain police restrictions), and 
ultimately obtaining a pardon conditional on his not returning to the 
country in which he was convicted. 

The essence of the change introduced by the ‘ probation system’ 
was that certain portions of every sentence of transportation should 
be passed in a Government prison (of one kind or another, for the 
‘gangs’ must be considered as prisons) where it was intended he 
should suffer certain definite penal discipline, and be subjected to im- 
proving moral influences; during the remainder he was to be able to 
hire himself out or employ himself for his own advantage, subject to 
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supervision, with a view to insure his adoption of habits of honesty, 
good behaviour, and industry. The change made in 1847 was, first, 
that the whole of the convicts under sentence were to pass through 
the discipline and moral training of the separate system, which had 

been found so efficacious in those to whom it had been applied in 

Pentonville as to cause observations to be made by the surgeons-super- 

intendent of the convict ships which took them out to Australia on 

the tractability and good conduct they displayed during the voyage, 

and to cause very favourable reports to be sent home regarding them 

after taking up their abode in the colonies; and, secondly, that the 

other part of the penal stage of the sentence of transportation, viz. 

that which was passed on public works, was to be carried out in this 

country, so insuring the services of people fully qualified to carry out 
and superintend the arrangements efficiently, and bringing to bear on 
them the wholesome check and support of an educated public opinion. 
The establishments at Gibraltar and Bermuda did not fulfil these re- 
quirements, and so far interfered with the completeness of the arrange- 
ments. The convicts were to be sent to the colonies only after going 
through all this discipline and arriving at the stage of ticket-of-leave. 
In order to insure suitable employment for those who could not at 
once be absorbed into private service, the Imperial Government con- 
sented to allow colonial works to be executed by the convicts without 
payment, and in order to counteract the demoralisation of the com- 
munity which was alleged to result from flooding the colony with 
large numbers of convicts, principally adult males, the Imperial 
Government consented to devote the land revenue to purposes of 
emigration. A fund formed by requiring every convict to pay back 
to Government 15l. towards the cost of his passage before receiving 
his conditional pardon, was devoted to the same purpose, and assist- 
ance was given towards sending out the wives and families of con- 
victs. 

It is obvious that the successful working of these arrangements 
depended on the possibility of the ticket-of-leave men being absorbed 
into private employment on their removal from this country. A 
transfer to Australia had come to be considered by very many rather 
as an advantage than a punishment, and it was held out in the regu- 
lations of the prisons at home as an inducement to good behaviour. 
But transfer from a public works prison at home to a road gang in 
Van Diemen’s Land would be no privilege; and, moreover, so long as 
they remained on the hands of Government, a heavy charge fell on 
the public on account of them. In view, therefore, of the probability 
that Van Diemen’s Land could not absorb all who would be sent out, 
various other colonies were invited to receive the ticket-of-leave men. 
The report of the committee of 1838, dilating on the results transpor- 
tation had had on the community of New South Wales, had by this 
time, however, produced such an effect, that it was considered a stigma 
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to be a‘ convict colony.’ The difference between forming a new com- 
munity almost entirely from the convict class, without any attempt at 
previously disciplining or reforming them, as had been done in the case 
of New South Wales, and the new proposal of sending out persons who 
had been subjected to strict training and discipline to take their places 
amongst an already existing moral and well-ordered community, did 
not avail to induce the colonies to co-operate with this country in 
the plan. Even New South Wales, after much discussion and corre- 
spondence, finally declined to receive any more convicts on any condi- 
tions, and the Cape of Good Hope actually resisted (to the point of 
incipient rebellion) the landing of 300 convicts who were sent thither 
from Bermuda in the ship ‘Neptune’ in 1850,* in anticipation of the 
colony consenting (or, at all events, not objecting) to absorb such a 
small number. Western Australia alone, which, after struggling for 
twenty years, was now, with only 6,000 inhabitants, in a state of 
utter stagnation, such as the discoveries in 1850 of gold in the other 
Australian colonies would in all likelihood have soon developed into 
extinction, almost unanimously petitioned that convicts might be 
sent thither, as their only chance of obtaining a supply of labour, and 
no doubt with a view to the benefits they would receive from the 
Government expenditure. 

Concurrently with these steps, measures were taken to improve 
the condition of things among the probation gangs in Van Diemen’s 
Land. The temporary suspension of transportation allowed many of 
the pass-holders to be absorbed and dispersed in private employment 
—no doubt the discovery of gold in Australia made room for the 
employment of more—and by this means a diminution of the number 
of gangs and a reduction and weeding of the staff of officers of the 
convict establishments became possible. The gangs were also lodged 
in buildings admitting of a proper separation of the convicts, and 
thus unnatural crime was checked. Ample and suitable employment 
was found so soon as the Home Government undertook to allow of 
the employment of convicts on colonial works without charge, and a 
system of taskwork was devised to insure due industry in the gangs. 
Possibly, therefore, the system might thenceforward have worked 
beneficially to all concerned in it; but the feelings aroused in Van 
Diemen’s Land by the revelations of the years preceding 1846 were 
so strong and deep that nothing short of an entire discontinuance of 
transportation would satisfy its inhabitants. In this they were sup- 
ported by the neighbouring colonies, and the result was the formation 
of an ‘ Australian League,’ pledged to oppose by all possible means 
the introduction of convicts into any part of Australia. At the 
moment when the feeling of the colonists took this decided turn, the 
discovery of gold came to add force to their arguments by rendering 
it more than doubtful whether any punishment could be considered 


* John Mitchell, the Repealer, was among these prisoners. — 
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deterrent of which an important part consisted in removing the 
offender to that part of the world whither so many stirring and enter- 
prising men were bending their steps with the assurance of thereby 
bettering their position. 

In 1852, then, transportation to Van Diemen’s Land ceased alto- 
gether, and thenceforward no longer formed the foundation of our penal 
system, but only an unimportant adjunct to it ; the only outlet for those 
convicts who had passed through the preliminary stages of their sen- 
tences was Western Australia. The system followed out in Western 
Australia was that laid down in 1847, with one slight modification, viz., 
that a certain number of prisoners passed about a half of the ‘ public 
works’ period of their sentences in the colony. The ticket-of-leave men 
were (lispersed over the country wherever they could find employers ; 
those who were unable to do so were maintained, at the cost of the Im- 
perial Government, in hiring depéts or stations established in all the 
districts of the colony, and they were employed, after they had put up 
the buildings for their own accommodation, in making roads, building 
bridges, and generally executing such public works as the colony re- 
quired. Each of these establishments or stations had the pastoral care 
ofachaplain, payment being made for the services both of Protestant 
and Roman Catholic ministers for this purpose. A large permanent 
cellular prison was built at Freemantle for those convicts who had not 
arrived at their ticket-of-leave stage; the other buildings were prin- 
cipally of a temporary character, in which the men lived in association 
and sleptin hammocks. Latterly, in order to promote the execution of 
public works for the benefit of the colony, prisoners were sent to these 
road parties before arriving at the ticket-of-leave stage of their sentence. 
In order that the free community might not be gradually swamped 
by the convict element, and with a view to counteracting the evils 
likely to arise from the introduction of a preponderating number of 
adult males (for no female convicts were ever sent to Western Australia, 
in accordance with the strongly expressed desire of the colonists), the 
Home Government engaged to send out as many free persons to the 
colony as it did convicts; but the intention of this provision was 
frustrated, and the difficulty of making transportation an essential 
part of our penal system, wnder the conditions which had now come 
to be acknowledged as necessary—viz., that the convict element should 
not be allowed to predominate in the colony—was manifest when it 
was seen that not only the free inhabitants of the colony, who were 
there when convicts were first sent out, but also large numbers of 
the free immigrants sent out by the Government, shortly left the 
colony, attracted by the higher gains and greater opportunities 
presented by the gold fields and the more thriving communities 
of the other Australian colonies, where the value of their labour 
was not kept down by the competition of the imported criminals. 
It is indeed obvious that an importation of convicts to a colony 
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is inconsistent with a concurrent free immigration; for the only 
object a colony can have in receiving convicts is to obtain cheap 
labour, and if this object is attained, there is no longer any induce- 
ment to free immigration of the labouring class, who must comprise 
the great bulk of the settlers. 

As a convict settlement, Western Australia has in all other 
respects answered perfectly, and proved the soundness of the prin- 
ciples embodied in the rules above referred to as having been laid 
down by Lord Grey and Sir George Grey in 1847. The community 
is as well ordered and law-abiding as the mother country; bush- 
ranging has never existed; life and property are perfectly safe ; and 
there has been no suspicion of the prevalence of the crime which 
formed such a serious blot in the history of transportation in the 
other colonies. 

When Western Australia was made a penal settlement, it might 
no doubt have been anticipated that settlers with capital at com- 
mand might have come to take advantage of the supply of cheap 
labour, and that shortly the capacity of the colony for absorbing 
convicts would have increased up to the number to be furnished ; but 
the discovery of gold in New South Wales and Victoria in 1850 
diverted the whole stream of emigration to those colonies, and the 
prospects of Western Australia becoming, within a reasonable time, 
capable of serving as the only outlet for our convicts became more 
than doubtful. The mistake made in Van Diemen’s Land, of pouring 
into the colony numbers far beyond its powers of absorption, was not, of 
course, repeated in Western Australia, and it was seen that the number 
that that colony could dispose of was very limited. Nor could the field 
for employment be kept open by the departure of men whose sentences 
had expired to the other colonies of Australia; for these latter passed 
stringent acts for the prevention of the immigration of any person 
who had come out from Great Britain in the condition of a convict. 
Under these circumstances numerous proposals were made for the 
formation of a new convict colony, and many unoccupied islands and 
countries were suggested for the purpose. But this would obviously 
have been inconsistent with the principles which, after such a 
lengthened experience, had been laid down as essential in carrying 
out this mode of punishment. So long as convicts were in prison or 
in the hands of Government, they might of course be in one place or 
in another, either in a prison at home or in a prison in a new colony 
(though experience showed that they would be managed better and 
certainly at much less cost if this stage were passed at home); but 
when the time came for them to be discharged from prison either on 
ticket-of-leave or expiration of sentence, a new settlement would 
afford little, if any, prospect of their finding employment or occupa~ 
tion, And even if this difficulty could be surmounted, we should have 
found ourselves again establishing a community of which the prepon- 
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derating and overwhelming elements would consist of people of the low 
moral type who compose the criminal class. To enter on such a 
course as this in opposition to all the teachings of experience, could 
not of course be thought of, and new arrangements therefore had 
to be devised, based on the necessity for retaining all or most of our 
convicts in this country after the expiration of their sentences. 

Thus was originated the Penal Servitude Act of 1853, which 
legalised a sentence under that name, which might be carried out in 
England, for all crimes for which a convict might be transported for 
less than fourteen years, it being supposed that Western Australia 
could absorb most of the convicts of the longer sentences. This Act 
substituted for the sentences of transportation shorter sentences of 
penal servitude, corresponding to the periods usually passed in prison 
by a convict under longer sentences of transportation, and as a 
consequence no part of the sentence was remitted by ticket-of-leave. 
In 1857, this Act was amended by legalising penal servitude for 
any crimes which might be punished by transportation, and in order 
that the invaluable influence obtained by enabling prisoners on sys- 
tem to gain a certain remission of their sentences might not be lost, 
the length of sentences by this Act was restored to correspond 
with the old sentences of transportation, on the understanding that a 
corresponding period of remission on ticket-of-leave might be granted. 
Transportation was therefore no longer a necessary mode of carrying 
out any sentence, and in deference mainly to the repeated and urgent 
wishes of the eastern colonies of Australia, no convicts have been 
sent to Western Australia since the year 1867. 

Since 1857 the most important changes in our penal system refer 
to the period immediately following the convict’s release from prison. 
It has been seen that never from the earliest times has a sentence of 
transportation involved confinement in prison for the whole period. 
A large proportion of persons so sentenced were retained in the hulks 
and never sent to the colonies, and these were generally released 
when from half to three-fourths of their sentences had expired. The 
tules made in 1853 and 1857 reduced this custom to a ticket-of-leave 
system, and when an increase of crime, marked by an outbreak of a 
practice of garotting, occurred about 1863, the public without reason 
attributed it to this system. A Royal Commission in that year 
therefore recommended, besides certain changes in the regulations of 
the convict prisons, a more complete and stringent control over the 
offeuder while on ticket-of-leave. A full account of the convict 
prison system established subsequently to this report is given in a paper 
prepared by the writer for the Prison Congress of 1872. The Prison 
Supervision Act, 1863, the Prevention of Crimes Act, 1869, and the 
Habitual Criminals Act, 1870, provide for the central supervision 
by the police of the offender on his release from prison. They throw 
on him in some instances the burden of proof of innocence if reason- 
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ably suspected, and direct the formation of a Central Registry ot 
Habitual Criminals. The information there gathered is now printed 
and circulated to all police and prisons in the kingdom. Supervision 
and registration had long been in force in Australia as an essential part 
of the transportation system, so that the last step taken in our existing 
penal system may be said, like the rest, to be an adaptation from the 
transportation system which preceded it. The benevolent agency of 
the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society at the same time affords in- 
valuable assistance during this stage to prisoners who have the will to 
lead an honest life, but find themselves out in the world without a 
friend, a patron, or a character. 

It may be well to give a short 7véswmé of the principles which 
our experience might be said to have established. They are: 
1. That a well-devised system of secondary punishment should provide 
for subjecting those sentenced to it to a uniform course of penal 
deterrent discipline. 2. That every means possible should be adopted 
for developing and working on the higher feelings of the prisoners, 
directly by moral, religious, and secular instruction, and indirectly by 
insuring industry, good conduct, and discipline, through appealing 
to the hope of advantage or reward, as well as by the fear of punish- 
ment. 3. That, with a view to deterrence as well as reformation, it 
is desirable that the first part of every sentence should be undergone 
on the separate system as developed at Pentonville. 4. That before 
discharging the convict to a full or modified degree of liberty, he 
should be subjected to further training, in which he should be asso- 
ciated, under supervision, while at labour, but separated at all other 
times. 5. That properly constructed prison buildings, providing 
among other things for this separation, are all-important requisites 
for the success of the system. 6. That employment should be provided 
and industry enforced or encouraged for all.* 7. That care should be 
taken to select and train a good staff of skilled and responsible officials 
to supervise and carry on the work of the convict establishments, and 
means adopted to prevent their work being hindered or defeated 
by the prisoners being brought into close contact on works or other- 
wise with free men who were under no such responsibilities. 8. That 
those who on discharge are disposed to follow honest courses should 
be guided and assisted in their endeavours, and that a careful watch 
should be kept over ail till they have re-established their character. 


Epmunp F. Du Cane. 
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COMPULSORY PROVIDENCE. 


A Reprty to Mr. Brackey. 





Mr. Buiack.ey’s scheme of ‘ National Insurance’ which he propounded 
in this Review in November 1878 has attracted much attention. 
His article must have been admired by all for the philauthropic 
warmth of heart which inspired it. But its success went even further 
than this, for it’ is said that an association has been formed, or is 
about to be formed, having for its object the furtherance of the 
scheme which he proposes. The idea of a great compulsory national 
system of insurance against sickness and old age is at first sight 
attractive. The symmetry of the proposal is very taking. If only 
every man in England were by some means or other forced to 
become a member of a perfectly sound, because a National Friendly 
Society, it is clear that a very large number of the evils which afflict 
the community in the present day would disappear. It may at once 
be conceded that such an object would be highly desirable if it could 
be attained. But can it be attained by Mr. Blackley’s method? It 
is to be feared that there is no royal road to the point aimed at. It 
is not by way of compulsion that the high graces of thrift and provi- 
dence are to be established in the world. Mr. Blackley would 
have us force men to be provident, in the same way as the 
prophet Mahomet used the civil power of the State to make men 
religious. Just as a higher teacher than Mahomet showed how the 
world could be better conquered by gentleness and persuasion than 
by a display of physical force, we must seek in the lessons of political 
economy a more skilful guide than Mr. Blackley. That this was 
the view of the case taken by economists on the one hand and by 
politicians on the other when the scheme was first propounded, will 
be accepted as a true statement by most ; nor has it won favour with 
these on further examination. But the fact that so many persons 
have adopted the proposal, and that it has made undoubted way in 
certain directions, makes it necessary that something like a formal 
exposition should be given of the grounds on which it must be 
rejected. Compulsory ‘ National Insurance’ can never become the 
law in this country, first because it is founded on bad political 
economy, and secondly because it is impracticable. 
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I. 


The theory of compulsion is one that has many charms for those who 
may be called without disrespect amateur economists. The Spartans, 
desiring to insure simplicity of life, compelled every one to dine at 
the public table on black broth; in the fourteenth century sumptuary 
laws compelled people to dress within their means, and later to be 
buried in woollen cloth; Sir Wilfrid Lawson to-day wants to 
compel sobriety by legal enactment. The method does not answer, 
for it is founded on a false conception of the duty of Government. 
Bastiat declares the whole scope of Government to be included in the 
sentence that ‘the aim of the law (which is the instrument of 
government) is to prevent injustice from reigning.’ Perhaps it 
might be said that this would be the result of National Insurance, 
It.would be difficult to prove such an allegation. The most that 
can be claimed for it is that it would prevent certain misfortunes, or 
give a means of escape from certain inconveniences. But this is just 
what it is not the function of Government to do. 

It ought to be hardly necessary but it is perhaps worth while to 
stop to point out in what way the proposed scheme would be virtually 
a Government undertaking. We are carefully informed that the State 
is not to be asked to contribute a single penny to the scheme, nor even 
to give a guarantee that the benefit subscribed for shall be paid when 
due. But the Legislature is expected to pass a law by which it shall 
become obligatory upon every male ofa certain age, probably twenty- 
one, to pay a certain sum, from 10/. to 181., to a National Friendly 
Society. In return for this payment the Society will pay an allowance 
of eight shillings a week in sickness, a pension of four shillings a week 
after seventy years of age,and burialmoney. The law is not called in 
to guarantee these benefits, and this might in the eyes of some seem 
to remove the whole scheme from the category of State undertakings. 
It does not, however, really do so. The compulsion proposed to be 
applied is the fact which renders the State a partner in the trans- 
action. Nor would State interference be a trifling matter. Mr. 
Blackley sees that the great difficulty would be in applying com- 
pulsion to the residuum of the population, young paupers, thieves, 
drunkards, and vagrants, or, in other words, ‘persons in undefined 
employment.’ Let us assume that there would be no very large 
amount of trouble—a very wide assumption indeed—with the ordinary 
artisan or agricultural labourer, it is clear that the law would, have 
its hands full the moment it began to attempt to squeeze a large 
sum of money in the shape of a poll-tax out of the 90,000! or so of 
young men of the residuum class, who would come under its operation 
the moment the Act was passed. 

But, after all, it is not so much with these that the present argu- 

1 When the scheme had got into full operation, the numbers would be, of course, 
smaller, but would amount to many thousands annually. 
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ment has to do, as with the population at large. Bastiat reminds us 
that law is force, and that consequently the domain of law cannot law- 
fully extend beyond the domain of force. How far does the domain of 
forceextend? Certainly not to the point of interfering with the rights 
of the individual. ‘ When law and force,’ says Bastiat, ‘keep a man 
within the bounds of justice, they impose nothing on him but a mere 
negation. They only oblige him to abstain from doing harm. They 
violate neither his personality, his liberty, nor his property. They 
only guard the personality, the liberty, the property of others.’ 
Government has been often called upon to step beyond its own 
domain by two classes of persons, philanthropists and socialists. It 
seems very easy indeed to attain all kinds of ends which are admir- 
able in themselves by the use of the force which is at the disposal of 
the Government. If the State were the universal banker, there would 
be no more disastrous failures, and no more of the undeserved misery 
which arises from them; therefore it has been proposed again and again, 
especially in the United States, that Government should undertake 
the duties and secure the profits of banking. The English Poor- 
law system is an attempt to make the State play the part of Pro- 
vidence, a function for which it is obviously unfit. The result of 
giving to all the right to claim relief has been to create a mass of per- 
manent pauperism in this country which has probably been unequalled 


at any other period of the world’s history. In Germany the State, in. 


view of the evils which arise from improvident marriages, for a 
long time only allowed a man to marry when he could show that he 
possessed a certain income. The consequence was that population 
was not checked, whilst the moral sense of the people was greatly 
injured. A great many people have demanded the establishment 
in this country of a great National Friendly Society, which shall be 
carried on at the risk and under the auspices of the Government ; 
only membership with it was to be voluntary. The proposal is 
fascinating, but it would be a step beyond the sphere of the State to 
undertake the task. If it be urged that the Government is already 
engaged in similar work to the proposed National Friendly Society, 
it might be argued in reply that the only sound justification of 
the performance by the State of the work of the Savings Bank 
is that a very large sum of money is thereby placed at the disposal 
of the Government. It cannot be allowed that the interference 
of the State with the affairs of Friendly Societies should go 
any further than to provide that no injustice is done. This point 
has probably not yet been reached, for a vast number of such 
associations which are notoriously unsound are allowed to prey upon 
the public, many of them being in possession of the Government 
certificate of registration. We shall presently be able to take this 
point as an excellent example of the extent to which Government 
interference may be legitimately carried. The cases given are only 
afew of the more obvious instances in which philanthropists, on 
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philanthropic grounds, have desired to call in the State to aid them 
in their schemes. 

Socialists go even a step further. They say, ‘Since the law organises 
justice, why should it not organise labour, instruction, and religion ?’ 
The answer which Bastiat makes to this question is one which the phi- 
lanthropists should carefully study: ‘Why? Because it could not orga- 
nise labour, instruction, and religion, without disorganising justice.’ 

We need not dwell further on this admirable answer to the 
dreams of Social Democrats, Communists, and other Socialists, for it 
does not come strictly within our province to do so here. It suggests, 
however, what is at the root of the objection to imposing on the State 
a task which is beyond its proper sphere. The one thing which 
inspires confidence in government and produces quiet and order in 
the land is the conviction that justice is secured by the action of the 
State. Now a large part of the sense of being justly treated is the 
sense that the personality of the individual is respected. Not only 
must property and political rights be secure, but a man’s own self 
must be left to its own development. It must not be put ina 
mould. It must not be constrained to take a shape which is not 
natural to it. It must not be hampered and fettered by laws or 
regulations which tend to deprive it of its individuality. I doubt 
very much whether there is any feeling stronger than a desire to be 
personally free from outside trammels. This is the ground and root 
of the longing of man for justice, and te be sheltered from injustice. 
It is not too much to say of a scheme which harshly interferes with 
men’s lives at an age when they are most easily impressed, that it 
would be a distinct infringement of the natural principle which is 
implanted in us all, that is, the conviction that each has an inborn 
right to fashion his life according to a pattern set by himself. Of 
course it will be replied that compulsory insurance would not infringe 
the principle of which we speak. This is hardly a matter of opinion. 
It would doso. The State has no right to use the force at its disposal 
even for the material benefit of the individual. The gain both to the 
individual and to the community would be very small in comparison 
with the enormous loss which would be suffered in the moral weakening 
of true ideas of justice, responsibility, law, and order by the usurpation 
of a function by the State which does not lie within its scope. 

‘Letting alone,’ says Mr. J. S. Mill, ‘in short, should be the 
general practice’ in the matter of the intervention of a public 
authority in the business of the community. He gives many very 
cogent reasons why this rule should be generally adopted. The 
business of life is a part of the practical education of a people. 
The natural stimulus to labour, contrivance, judgment, and self- 
control is to be found in the difficulties of life. We cannot do 
away with these difficulties, and we should not therefore attempt to 
weaken the capacity of meeting them by passing any portion of them 
over to the State if we can perform them ourselves. But Mr. Mill, 
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whilst insisting strongly on the importance of restricting to the 
narrowest compass the intervention of a public authority in the busi- 
ness of the community, allows that Government may properly inter- 
fere if a sufficiently strong case is made out. He has, however, given a 
list, in his work on Political Economy, of the occasions on which he con- 
ceives such interference to be justifiable. He includes in the category 
the education of the people, colonisation, the administration of the Poor- 
law,’ the management of such undertakings as gas and water companies, 
and railways, which possess virtual monopolies, and other things. But 
as far as I understand his argument, he would be certainly strongly 
opposed to the suggestion of a compulsory national insurance. He 
would desire to check the impulses of ‘impatient reformers’ who, 
‘thinking it easier and shorter to get possession of the Government than 
of the intellects and dispositions of the public, are under a constant 
temptation to stretch the province of government beyond due bounds.’ * 

Enough has been said to show that the economists are against the 
proposed scheme. It may now be worth while to inquire to what 
extent Government interference might be allowed to be admissible in 
the matter of industrial insurance. Thisis the more necessary as Mr. 
Blackley has taken upon himself to use some very strong expressions 
with regard to the present position of voluntary Friendly Societies in 
England. Can he be aware that since 1793 the Legislature has been 
constantly engaged in helping on a movement which is, in the opinion 
of many, one of the most noble efforts ever made by the working 
classes in this or any other country? It is true that there have been 
many difficulties, many failures and many discouragements in the 
way. But not a few of these have been overcome. The struggle has 
been, and, it may be allowed, still is a severe one; but whilst engaged 
in it, the working classes have gained greatly in courage, skill, and 
self-reliance. We are told by Mr. Blackley that nine Friendly 
Societies out of ten in the kingdom are insolvent. This is assuredly 
an error, and can very easily be proved to be such. The Manchester 
Unity of Oddfellows was shown in 1874‘ to comprise within itself, 
that is through its affiliated branches, one-ninth of the whole number 
of societies, registered and unregistered, estimated to exist in England 
and Wales. The proportion of the Manchester Unity to other 
societies has certainly not altered for the worse since that date. The 
Foresters are hardly inferior in numbers and wealth to the Oddfellows. 
There are, too, it may fairly be assumed, a considerable number of 
county and other societies, which are in as sound a condition as the 
Oddfellows and Foresters. What is the present position of the former 
great association ? It consists of more than half a million members, 
and possesses an invested capital of over four millions. In 1871 a 


? It has always seemed to me that Mill, unlike Ricardo, has not sufficiently 
weighed the disadvantages attending a system of compulsory relief of the poor. 
* Political Economy, bk. v. cap. 1. 
* Fourth Report of Friendly Societies Commission, page xvi. 
Vou. VI.—No. 33. 30 
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voluntary valuation of assets and liabilities was undertaken, and on 
its being shown that it would have been able to pay only eighty-eight 
per cent. of its liabilities if it were wound up, it manfully set to work 
to improve its position by increasing payments and reducing benefits, 
It is now known to be in a thoroughly sound state. It should be re- 
membered too that the power of levy over so large an area gives all 
such societies a strength which lifts them above all danger of in- 
solvency as long as their affairs are only moderately well managed. In 
view of the enormous progress made by the working classes of late 
years in the establishment of Friendly Societies, and of the clear proof 
they have given of their capacity to manage these with a minimum 
of help from the outside, it cannot be allowed for a moment that such 
a statement as Mr. Blackley’s should pass unchallenged. 

It cannot, however, be denied that a great many societies are un- 
sound, a point from which a proposal for national insurance no doubt 
gains some strength. The legislation which has hitherto taken place 
has not sufficed to make every society in the country perfectly sound. 
Would it be possible to do so by Act of Parliament in such a way as 
to meet the views of those who follow Mill and Bastiat? The gain 
would be considerable if this question could be answered in the 
affirmative. The present law, which was consolidated by the Act of 
1875, is almost purely permissive in its action. It admits Friendly 
Societies to the slight advantages which are to be obtained by regis- 
tration on the easiest possible terms. It does not insist upon regis- 
tration, and it is as easy for a society to sever its slender connection 
with the State as it is to assume it. A registered society is compelled 
to submit to an annual audit and a quinquennial valuation in a pre- 
seribed form ; but judging from the failure which the Registrar has 
experienced in attempting to obtain the former during the last four 
years, it is more than probable that the latter will also become a dead 
letter next year when he attempts to coerce the societies. But even 
if all registered societies were to comply with the Act and make their 
affairs fully public, no very great gain would be secured. There is 
nothing to hinder the most utterly rotten concerns from going on 
preying upon their victims. And this, no doubt, they will continue 
to do; and as long as the law remains unaltered we shall constantly 
hear of the failure of both registered and unregistered societies to 
meet their engagements. It is a little difficult to see what objection 
can be made to compulsory registration of all benefit clubs. Let 
them continue to manage their own affairs; only let them be called 
upon to prove, by periodical audit and valuation, that they are in a 
sound?condition. As soon as they fail to do this, let the law have 
the power to refuse them permission to accept any new business. 
This system has been adopted with marked success in the State of 
New York ‘in the case of life insurance offices. 

An examination of this suggestion will show that the dictum of 
Bastiat is obeyed, because the law would only be put in force to pre- 
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vent injustice being done. Bankrupt societies would be forbidden to 
pring misery upon the credulous as they have done in the past and 
are doing in the present. The dictum of Mill is also regarded, for 
the carrying out of this suggestion would not involve taking the 
affairs of the working classes out of their own hands. 

It is in the direction of strengthening existing institutions, es- 
pecially that one which has already gained the proportions of a 
national undertaking, the Friendly Society as established by the 
working man, that a remedy for, though not a complete cure of, 
pauperism and unthrift should be sought. 


II. 


That Mr. Blackley’s scheme is an impracticable one he will pro 
bably find when he seeks a statesman of the first class to take it in 
hand and push it through the Legislature. It is inconceivable that 
any such statesman could be found. For what proposition more 
opposed to the spirit of British institutions could be suggested ? 
This is, of course, no argument against the value of the scheme itself; 
but it is one against any delay in the prosecution of other plans for 
the amelioration of the Friendly Society system as at present existing. 

As far as the bettermost kind of the working classes and agri- 
cultural labourers are concerned, it may be conceded that the sum 
of 10/. or 151. might be extorted from them between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-one. But these are just the very men for whom 
no legislation is needed; they are already disposed to be thrifty and 
provident. It cannot be allowed, however, that the only difficulty 
would lie with the residuum of the population, with the criminal and 
pauper classes. There are vast numbers of persons, both in town and 
country, who would be utterly unable to produce such a sum as is 
required, although they belong to neither of the above classes. A 
very large number of young men are called upon, for instance, to 
take the place of their dead fathers, and to act as bread-winners to the 
family. These must be numbered through the land by tens if not by 
hundreds of thousands. How could they be expected to produce the 
needful sum? Then there is the class of clerks and poor gentlemen’s 
sons. These are already heavily handicapped in the race of life, and 
the age when they are just emerging into manhood is the most trying 
and least prosperous of their whole career. 

But let us turn to the greatest difficulty of all—the residuum. 
We must acknowledge a certain feeling of admiration for Mr. 
Blackley when he faces this, too, with a light heart. By a process of 
reasoning which it is not easy to follow, he concludes that the 
numbers of this class with whom we shall have to deal will be very 
small. I can hardly think so. Even by his own showing there will 
be, every year, many thousands of young criminals and young paupers 
out of whom we are to squeeze from 10/. to 15/. a head or more. 
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The method to be adopted is a simple one. Each, according to his 
class, is to be kept at work in jail or in workhouse until he has earned 
the sum required. This is compulsion, indeed, with a vengeance! 
The objection to this part of the proposal does not lie in compelling a 
voluntary pauper or criminal, who has offended against the law, to work 
for an honest living. An admirable system has been introduced into 
the Canton de Vaud within the last few years by which obstinate 
paupers, idlers, drunkards, and wife-deserters are detained for a time in 
an agricultural ‘colony.’ Here they are compelled to work for their 
own living and for their families if they have any. In France, too, 
the same system is adopted by the establishment in each department of 
Dépots de Mendicité, in which vagrants are imprisoned until they 
have earned a certain sum, a portion of which is given to them where- 
with to make a fresh start in life. But these methods of dealing with 
the idle are very different. from Mr. Blackley’s scheme. It would be 
necessary, if his plan be carried out to the bitter énd, to arrest every 
potential young criminal and vagrant and straightway commit each to 
his proper place. The jails and workhouses would be at once filled to 
overflowing. As far as the practicability of the proposal is concerned, 
it is about equivalent to getting rid of crime by the arrest of every 
criminal in the country and keeping him under lock and key. 

But how is compulsion to be applied to others than the thieves 
and paupers? Is the bed to be taken from under the bread-winning 
widow’s son? Is the young artisan or labourer who cannot, or will 
not, produce money for the national insurance, to be lodged in jail? 
Mr. Blackley is ready with a facile answer to these questions. Em- 
ployers of labour are to be required to set apart a proportion of the 
wages of those of their workmen who have not paid the full legal 
amount due to the national club. As this would amount to two 
shillings a week for three years, in order to provide fifteen pounds, it 
is evident that the office of collector of the National Insurance 
Society, which it is thus proposed to thrust upon the employers of 
Great Britain, would be by no means a sinecure. Mr. Blackley 
dwells a great deal upon the advantages to be secured by his 
scheme, and of the stupendous change which it would effect in the 
condition of the working classes, The radical defect in his essays is 
that he passes over the difficulties which lie in his path almost with- 
out notice. He should at least have attempted to answer Sir George 
Young’s just criticism that no security can be given that the payment 
shall really fall upon the receiver of the wages, and not upon the 
employer who pays them. The question of school fees is a much 
less important one, and stands, in many respects, upon very different 
grounds. These may be all summed up in the argument that com- 
pulsion, in order to secure universal education, is a legitimate em- 
ployment of force on the part of the State. This is not the case in 
the matter of compulsory providence. 

There is no doubt that the cost of the National Insurance would 
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be thrown, in a great measure, upon the employer of labour. The 
market rate of wages is, of course, dependent upon supply and demand. 
It is greatly influenced by a thousand circumstances, some national, 
others local. The enforced payment of a considerable sum every 
year, by a large body of labourers and working-men, would un- 
doubtedly introduce a disturbing element into the labour market. 
The employed would, of course, strain every nerve to shift the burden 
from their own shoulders to their masters. Their success would 
depend upon the momentary state of the labour market. In 
bad times the young working man would be reduced to taking such 
asum for his wages as would, when the club money was subtracted, 
leave him so little that his life would be a burden to him. In good 
times the contrary process would go on. The employer, in the 
competition for labour, would be obliged to give up a portion of his 
profits to pay his servant’s club contribution. It might be replied 
that this way of being taxed for the necessities of the labouring 
classes would be no worse than that which is now endured with more 
or less patience in the shape of a poor-rate. This may be so. I can 
only answer that the system which imposes a tax upon property in order 
to give the poor a right to relief is one which is regarded in almost all 
countries save England as wrong and illogical. The new scheme cannot 
be defended by a reference to the old. Two wrongs will not make a 
right. Before leaving this branch of the subject it is as well to point 
out that so considerable a disturbance of the price of labour as that 
suggested could not occur without causing a corresponding disturbance 
in the labour-market, and much consequent inconvenience. The ten- 
dency of all profits is always to a minimum even in good times. How 
will employers and employed like the carrying out of any such scheme 
in these hardtimes? Even assuming that there were no other objec- 
tion to it, the imposition of a poll-tax of exactly the same dimensions, 
and therefore of most unequal incidence, upon the labour of all young 
men, would be a severe trial to the patience of the nation. 

In view of what I conceive to be the impracticable nature of the 
proposal, it is hardly necessary to go at length into the figures on 
which the payments are based. In his first essay Mr. Blackley 
appears to think that 15/. would be the sum required ; in his second 
it falls to 10/.; he declares, however, that it might be 20/. for any 
obstacle that would thereby be thrown in the way of his proposal. 
We are disposed to agree with him that it would be quite as easy to 
extract 201. or even 501. as 101. out of a very large number of persons in 
this country between the ages of 18 and 21. Sir George Young 
showed conclusively in the debate held in Exetei Hall on the subject in 
May, that 151. would not suffice, according to the tables of the Post 
Office and the best societies, to produce the burial money of 101. 
and 5/. for a member and his wife, sick pay of 10s. a week, and 
deferred annuity of 4s. after 70, as promised by Mr. Blackley. These 
calculations are founded on the tables of a local (county) society, 
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which depends to a large extent on the profits made by the lapses 
made by members in their payments and their consequent exclusion 
from their clubs. In a national insurance this source of income 
would of course fail. Moreover, as it would be properly regarded 
as a Government institution, it would be found that the rich would 
have no shame in drawing the full benefits, however trivial they 
might comparatively be, to which they would be entitled. 

We turn now to the question of ‘ malingering.’ It cannot for 
a moment be allowed, that ‘the larger the organisation the less the 
average sickness,’ or, in another word, the less imposition. This is 
by no means a fair conclusion. There is no doubt most cheating in 
the small ill-managed local societies ; that there is less in the great 
orders is owing to the fact that the lodges or courts into which they 
are divided are better managed, although they are no larger than the 
others. Imposition would be most difficult to guard against if the 
Government were to undertake the management of a national in- 
surance club. The public purse is regarded as a vast treasure-house 
into which each may dip his hand and take out what he can without 
making any appreciable difference to his neighbour. Nobody would 
conceive he had any interest in checking the malingering of those 
around him. In the case of the existing societies the inducement for 
each to keep guard against imposition is very great. One shamming 
member out of a few hundreds receiving sick pay for any length of 
time would make a sensible difference at the end of the year. It 
would be very different in the case of a club which consisted of the 
whole nation. Everybody would be at least disposed to give the 
patient the benefit of any doubt. The malingerer would have it all 
his own way. Mr. Scudamore has emphatically stated that in his 
opinion the difficulty of detecting imposition is a fatal objection to 
the scheme of a National Friendly Society. This view is shared by the 
great majority of practical men, and must be received with respect. 

Mr. Blackley called his first essay a means of ‘abolishing poor- 
rates. From what he has subsequently written, he seems to have 
abandoned this position; and not without reason. The large 
majority of persons who receive the benefit of the Poor-law are 
women ; therefore, until the national club takes in women, poor-rates 
cannot be abolished by its action. He thinks that there is no logical 
reason against applying his scheme to the female sex. If there is 
none in the case of the one sex, there need be none in the other; but 
it must be allowed that all, the difficulties which would occur in the 
case of men would be intensified in the case of women. The com- 
pulsion, the fixing rates of pay and benefits, the precautions to be 
taken against malingering, impracticable in the case of men, would be 
impossible in the case of women. At present there are no data in 
existence from which tables could be drawn up for a female club. 

Here we leave Mr. Blackley. His contribution to the question 
of the economic future of the working classes, illogical and impractic- 
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able as most economists will hold it to be, is not without its value. 
If it does no more, it will at least impress upon employers the im- 
portance of fostering the Friendly Society movement to the utmost. 
If a strong public opinion can be created by which the feeling may 
be caused to permeate all classes, both employers and employed, that 
itis disgraceful not to provide against the future, a great deal will have 
been done. A working man should be ashamed—I venture to think he 
is already becoming ashamed—not to belong to aclub. An employer 
should, ceteris paribus, always give the preference to a club man. 

The whole question of thrift is one which is greatly complicated 
in this country by the existence of a compulsory Poor-law. We have 
todeal with the fact of the State urging the poor not to be thrifty, in 
all our efforts to inculcate this virtue. Thrift is not a virtue in 
England, as it is in France ; or at any rate it ought not, in view of the 
action of the State, to be logically regarded as such.’ The four millions 
and a half of members of Friendly Societies, and their 12,000,000/. 
at least, of saved-up funds, show that a great many working men are 
wiser than their Government. When the great clubs are able 
to mature the scheme which they are already entertaining for the 
payment of old age pensions, and ‘when greater leniency is shown 
to lapsing members, so that the clubs shall not look for their pro- 
sperity to the misfortunes of their brethren, their machinery may be 
regarded as complete. Nothing will then remain to be done but to 
demand of the Legislature that only sound societies shall be allowed 
to carry on their operations. When these reforms have been carried 
out, we shall see, in spite of the Poor-law, a still vaster development 
of the voluntary Friendly Societies than that which now exists. 

A question which will possibly become a burning one at no 
distant date will be this: Is the State justified in training the 
population in improvidence in order to gain the security from revolu- 
tion or disturbance which a Poor-law is assumed to give? Several of 
our foremost statesmen have recently deliberately stated this question 
as an affirmative proposition. A large number of thinkers are, 
however, beginning to understand that the theories of Ricardo and 
the prophecies of Chalmers are showing themselves to be true. The 
Poor-law, especially when laxly administered, is now acknowledged to 
be at the root of the improvidence and unthrift which characterise the 
working classes of this country. No philanthropist or practical econo- 
mist can move without having this fact painfully thrust upon him. 

Yet providence and thrift are both necessary for the true happiness, 
and even the true greatness,ofa nation. Providence, or looking forward 
in order to provide against particular evils, is not enough ; this is the 
most that a National Insurance Society could do for the people. The 
habit of thrift, the practice of daily economy, must be acquired ; this 
is what provident institutions created and managed by the people 


themselves will secure for them. 
W. WaLter Epwarps. 
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THE BOOK LANGUAGE OF CHINA. 


For any one to state vaguely that he means to ‘learn Chinese’ is 
almost as indefinite as to announce an intention of entering upon a 
course of ‘science.’ In the first place, ‘Chinese’ is often used 
collectively of the written and spoken languages of China, as if there 
existed between these two distinct branches of study the same 
relation that we know to exist between written and spoken French, 
But the language of Chinese speech is never written down totidem 
verbis.! The result of such a process would in Chinese eyes be simply 
ludicrous ; not to mention that for much of the patois of China there 
are no corresponding characters, in which cases it would of course be 
impossible. When a Chinaman sits down to write, say the evidence 
of a witness in a court of justice, he does not put on paper what the 
man actually says, but translates as he goes along the colloquial into 
the book language. A foreigner may learn either or both. Sta- 
nislas Julien, who never came to China, was an accomplished scholar 
of the written language, though ignorant of the colloquial; and 
many residents at the various treaty ports are able to converse 
fluently in the local dialects while totally unable to read a single 
character. But before proceeding any further with the main object 
of my investigation it may be desirable to insert just a few remarks 
on the spoken language of China. To begin with, there are at least 
five strongly marked dialects, differing so widely one from another as 
to make them practically, though not really, five separate languages. 
Natives who speak only their own dialect are as unintelligible to 
their fellow-countrymen who do not know that dialect as an English- 
man and a Russian are mutually unintelligible if neither happens to 
be acquainted with the language of the other.? It is true that from 


1 Except in the case of farces, songs, parts of low-class novels, &c., in which a 
very near approach is made to the colloquial. The missionaries, too, issue religious 
tracts in this form; and the Bible itself has been published in the vulgar tongue of 
more than one province, thus becoming a literary absurdity in the eyes of all educated 
Chinese. 

? Hence the not uncommon phenomenon of an Englishman acting as interpreter 
_ between two Chinamen. Sometimes the latter are both able to speak English; and 
we were informed only the other day that Chinese educated in Hongkong, for 
instance, frequently write to each other in English, in preference to their own 


language. 
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time immemorial the dialect spoken at court has been recognised as 
the medium of intercommunication all over the empire; but it is 
also true that only those who live within the radius where that form 
of speech prevails will learn it as their mother-tongue. Pekingese is 
now regarded as the best ‘ Mandarin ;’* whereas in former days, when 
Nanking was the capital, the dialect spoken in and around that city 
was taken as the official model. Both would be unknown to an in- 
habitant of Canton. 

I must now further warn my readers that although it is not 
unusual to speak generally of the book language of China, that too is 
subdivided into several classes, for each of which a certain amount of 
special training is required. For my present purpose it will be 
sufficient to keep in view two principal divisions; namely, the 
official and business languages on the one hand, and the ornate style 
of poets, essayists, &c., on the other. From the first of these all 
flowery or fine writing is rigorously excluded : the lucid expression of 
the writer’s meaning is the sole object of a Chinese despatch, save 
always in those instances where it may be desired rather to conceal 
than to make plain. Even then this may be accomplished only by 
the aid of a grammatical confusion, and not by the introduction of 
abstruse or uncommon terms. In fact, the tacitly acknowledged 
rules of Chinese despatch writing accord very much with those once 
circulated by Lord Palmerston, calling upon all members of the 
diplomatic and consular services to forward their communications 
written in a plain round hand ; to avoid treating of two subjects ina 
single despatch ; to aim at perspicuity above all things; and never 
tomake use of a foreign phrase when an English one would answer 
as well. But it is the latter and more interesting division that I 
now propose to examine—the last refuge of that old Chinese pride 
and faith in themselves as opposed to the outer barbarian which 
received a mortal wound at the capture of Peking.‘ 

The once prevalent belief in the great difficulty of acquiring a 
colloquial knowledge even of a single Chinese dialect has long since 
taken its place among other historical fictions;° but it is still 
admitted on all sides that the written language of China requires 
nothing short of the devoted energies ofa lifetime. Few, however, of 
those to whom this saying is proverbially familiar, would care to be 
called upon at a moment’s notice to justify the remark. For we see 
from day to day the ordinary Chinese literate, of say twenty-five 
years of age, reading with apparent ease any work that chance may 
throw into his hands; and we know that up to the age of seven or 

* All officials speak the so-calledMandarin dialect, as also do many of the better 
class of tradesmen, whose business often calls them to a distance from home. 


* By the allied British and French forces in 1860. 
5 Exclusive of those who make a study of Chinese, there are now to be found 


among foreign residents in China many who have picked up by ear the dialect of 
their own locality. 
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eight® he was playing about in the streets without educational 
restraint of any kind. We also know that the habits of idleness con- 
tracted thus early in the life of a Chinese schoolboy make him a very 
difficult subject to manage when confined in a close room to pore 
over and commit to memory a number of characters, the meaning of 
which he is not taught until several years afterwards, and surrounded 
as he is by a roomful of companions each shrieking out his own lesson 
almost at the very top of his voice. Add to this the fact that the 
first thing these boys do on leaving school is to get married, and that 
their subsequent studies are not carried on in anything like the 
systematic manner which insures success to candidates for literary 
distinctions among ourselves ; and we shall begin to wonder indeed 
how it is that fifteen or sixteen years of persevering effort do not 
yield the same result -to a European of average ability, whose 
advantages of previous training more than outweigh the one dis- 
advantage of beginning later in life.’ And that my readers may be 
enabled to form their own conclusion, possibly a new one, as to the 
real difficulties of the book language of China, I have arranged 
them under the four following headings :-— 

I. Characters.—The first obstacle encountered by students of 
Chinese is the multiform nature of the written symbols. To a 
beginner who learns his twenty-five characters a day for a fortnight 
or so, and then finds himself obliged to diminish that number, some 
part of his time being necessarily devoted to going over the old 
ground, it seems almost hopeless that he will ever acquire a mastery 
over some 6,000 or 7,000 of these slippery puzzles. The more so as 
in nine cases out of ten the student makes a false start, learning each 
character by its general form, without relation to any other character, 
and without analysing the construction of its component parts. By 
degrees, when much valuable time has been already wasted, it occurs 
to the more attentive that these apparently fortuitous combinations 
of strokes fall naturally into certain groups with common elements to 
each. Later on, it is perceived that each character is divisible into 
two parts, from one of which the sownd may usually be predicted even 
though the character in question has never been met before, and 
from the other of which may be gained a tolerably accurate clue to 
the meaning.® The difficulty of the problem is thus very much 
modified : it becomes no longer a question of committing to memory 
an immense number of separate pictures, but rather of classifying 
new acquisitions under old phonetic groups in which the radicals play 
the part of differentiators as regards the sense. It is impossible to 

* Until he reaches this age, the Chinese child learns absolutely nothing. 
7 Few foreigners begin to learn Chinese before the age of one or two and 


twenty : many much later. 
® This is about the number required by the student who wishes to be able to read 


any ordinary Chinese book or document. 
® The former of these is generally called the phonetic, the latter the radical, of a 


character, 
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give an accurate illustration of this in English: the following 
examples are the nearest we can get. A schoolboy meeting the word 
Pliocene for the first time would learn by two efforts of memory that 
it was derived from two Greek words meaning ‘more’ and ‘new’ ; 
but when subsequently he sees Hocene, Miocene, and Pleistocene, he 
has only one new word to remember in each case instead of two, the 
latter half cene being common to all. In Chinese, however, the only 
function of the cene half, which we will regard as corresponding with 
the phonetic of a character, is to determine the sound, not of that half 
alone but of the whole character. The eo, mi, &c., are the radicals 
or differentiators, which give the reader a clue to the sense. Again, 
in Chinese every tree, plant, shrub, &c., is written with either one of 
the two radicals wood or grass, the phonetics differing in each instance 
according to the sound of the character. So in English we have school- 
room, school-boy, school-master, &c., answering somewhat to a group 
of Chinese characters in which the radical is a constant quantity. 

I have no wish to pretend that the acquisition of a large number 
of Chinese characters is other than a sufficiently difficult task ; still, 
a student gifted with an average memory should be able in five years’ 
study to store up enough to carry him through any ordinary business 
or official documents, light novels, &c.; and were these characters 
the sole hindrance in his way, I should be at a loss to understand 
how it is that the written language of China has so long been regarded 
as something beyond the powers of an ordinary Englishman.’ 

II. Grammar.—I will take it for granted that my readers 
know Chinese to be a non-flexional language in the fullest sense of 
the term. There are no declensions either of substantives, adjectives, 
or pronouns, and no moods, conjugations, or tenses of verbs, each 
word being complete in itself and incapable of any modification of 
form whatever. The syntax of a sentence is, therefore, the only clue 
to determining the relative value of its units; or, as it has been well 
put, ‘the whole of Chinese grammar depends upon position.’ This is 
the key by which, with proper attention to certain laws, the seemingly 
tangled skein of written Chinese may be accurately unravelled, and 
made to yield up a meaning, and one meaning only. It is not true 
that half a dozen different constructions may be placed upon one and 
the same sentence according to mere fancy; the rules of Chinese 
eomposition are, if anything, more stringently adhered to than our 
own, though, of course, equivoques and ambiguities of speech are not 
altogether unknown. The responses of the oracle at Delphi have 
their counterparts in all languages; but it is quite inaccurate to 
represent that these occur more frequently or are more easily produced 

” In my opinion, Professor Stokes’ system of aids to the memory could never be 
utilised by the student of Chinese. I venture to say this, not wishing in any way 
to depreciate an otherwise valuable help, with the merits of which I myself am 
personally acquainted ; but from a desire that no intending learner should quit the 
main road in search of a short cut, the very existence of which to me seems exceed- 
ingly doubtful, ‘ 
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in Chinese than in any other language. Where, as occasionally in 
the archaic style, transposition of words is carried to an extreme limit, 
it is often very difficult to determine the exact function of each 
particular word; such transpositions, however, are comparatively 
rare, and are always based upon some precedent in the classics with 
which the reader is naturally supposed to be familiar. Thus we have 
in Mencius a sentence of four characters arranged as follows :—‘ To- 
distribute men according-to riches.’ This means ‘to distribute riches 
according to the men,’ and upon such a precedent a modern writer 
would not hesitate to build a similar phrase which he would expect 
all educated readers to identify at once. Here the foreign student is 
again at a disadvantage, for he has never, like his Chinese rival, 
learned the works of Mencius by heart. The most curious specimen 
of such transposition ever noticed by myself is the following: '— 
* Mother served sister-in-law,’ as applied to a very virtuous young 
lady, who, to give the real meaning of the sentence, ‘served her 
sister-in-law as if that sister-in-law had been her mother.’ Yet, 
strange though it may seem, there is no particular difficulty in this 
sentence taken where it stands: there is absolutely nothing else 
which it could mean. However, as we saw just now in the case of 
characters, so with regard to grammar; its difficulties melt away 
before a course of systematic study ; and thus far in our analysis we 
are unable to say that there is anything very impracticable in the 
book language of China. But now, granting that the student has 
stored up in his memory a considerable number of characters and is 
tolerably familiar with the laws of Chinese syntax, it by no means 
follows that he can understand an essay, a stanza of poetry, or even 
an ordinary letter. For behind these simpler elements stands a grim 
spectre, overshadowing the language with its dark, impenetrable wing, 
the pride and delight of the Chinese pundit, but the source of much 
despair and hope long deferred to the European learner who would 
wander at his own sweet will through the grotesquely-arranged garden 
of Chinese literature. 

III. Ornamentation.—Chinese prose and poetry alike, to be of 
any literary value whatever, must bristle from beginning to end 
with allusions to the events and personages of their own almost 
immeasurable past. More than this, it is barely allowable to call 
anything by its right name; some figure of speech or half-expressed 
quotation—and the more obscure the better—must be called in to 
do duty in place of the universally tabooed spade. Hence, in the 
elucidation of a passage written in this peculiar style, the Chinese 
student of his native tongue has an immense advantage over the 
European student of Chinese. Given an unfamiliar metaphor, 
the former is able in a great majority of cases either to guess its 
meaning or at any rate obtain a clue thereto. His mind has been 
schooled since childhood into a particular attitude, which strikes us 


" See the Lia Chaoi, vol. vii. p. 57, of the usual sixteen-volume edition. 
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only as being awry. Manners, customs, and folk-lore, which we 
have to learn, are to him every-day topics of conversation. His 
familiarity with the great storehouses of allusion, the Chinese 
classics, committed to memory in early life, is such that a well-chosen 
word or two will always call to mind any passage required for use. 
Upon these last the poets and essayists of China have ever largely 
drawn for the means of saying simple things in obscure language; 
and the greatest of them have, by a power of combining the old in a 
fresh and original manner, raised their own works to the standard of 
those from which such quotations may be made, and have thus very 
much enlarged the field of operations for all those who come after. 
I shall perhaps give a better idea of this, the marked peculiarity 
of all Chinese works written with any pretensions to scholarship, by 
translating a piece of simple English into the form it would assume 
under the hands of a Chinese artist. Let us take, for example, the 
following :— 

















The divinity (1) he sits on his fierce-light (2) that glisters (3), 
Fenced in by whatever-ts (4) the-hand-that-made-us (5) ; 

The king-maker (6) he sits in his Englishman’s-house (7) old, 

Eyeing (8) his first-falling (9) herring-coloured (10) devil (11). 







Which stood originally in the columns of Punch :-— 






The king he sits on his throne of gold, 
Fenced in by his right divine ; 

The baron he sits in his castle old, 

Drinking his ripe red wine. 








The italicised words refer, of course, as follows :— 






(1) There’s a divinity doth hedge a king. 
(2) The fierce light that beats upon a throne. | 
(8) All that glisters is not gold. 
(4) Whatever is, is right. 
(5) The hand that made us is divine. 

(6) Earl Warwick, the last of the barons. 

(7) An Englishman’s house is his cas¢le. 

(8) Drink to me only with thine eyes. 

(9) The ripest fruit first falls. 

(10) Is neither fish, nor flesh, nor good red herring. 

(11) O thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name to be known by, let 
us call thee devil ! 



















Ridiculous and exaggerated as the above may seem, I can assure 
my readers that, quantitatively speaking, the picture is by no means 
overdrawn. In some of the more laboured Chinese essays almost 
every word is made to play more or less a figurative part ; and many 
of their most valued works cannot be read, even by scholars, without 
the commentary by the side. But we will now proceed to,examine 
more closely these difficulties, which I have divided for convenience 
sake under two sub-heads. 
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A. Allusions.—First of all there is the mythological or historical 
allusion in its direct form, when the name of the god or hero is 
actually quoted ; in its indirect form, when merely a hint is given as 
to the identity in question. Of the former, I need only say that to 
understand each such allusion in its fullest sense implies a know- 
ledge of the history or mythology of China such as few native 
scholars possess; of the latter, that our own literature presents 
numerous examples analogous in every respect. For instance, when 


Milton says— 
Or call up him that left half told 


The story of Cambuscan bold, 


he has said enough for the man of literary cultivation.'? So, too, 
everybody who has read Tennyson’s Dream of Fair Women knows 
who is meant by ‘the morning star of song.’'* In fact, I am 
acquainted with nothing in the English language which could be 
taken as a better specimen of the highest flights of Chinese inspira- 
tion than the last-named beautiful poem. 
Morn broaden’d on the borders of the dark, 
Ere I saw her, who clasp'd in her last trance 
Her murder’d father’s head,'* or Joan of Arc, 
A light of ancient France ; 


Or her who knew that Love can vanquish Death, 
Who kneeling, with one arm about her king, 
Drew forth the poison with her balmy breath,” 
Sweet as new buds in spring. 
Similarly, all readers of Gray know well enough who is meant by 
‘Nature’s darling.’ But we must pass on to the second form of 
allusion, which is really nothing more or less than quotation, though 
not quotation in the ordinary sense of the term. It has been fully 
exemplified in the verse which we just now clothed in a Chinese dress, 
and consists in borrowing one or more words from some passage in 
the classics or other standard work to represent perhaps the whole 
idea contained in that passage. We may compare this with our own 
use of such phrases as ‘utile dulci, which recently appeared under- 
neath a picture in Punch. To talk about the ‘utile dulci’ as we do 
in common parlance is of course nonsense taken by itself and with- 
out the mental reservation of— 


Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit [utile dulci]. 


Two specimens from the Chinese will probably suffice. Let us begin 
with the everyday book phrase ‘He was no doubts old ’— meaning- 
less of course to the European reader, but simple enough to any one 
who recollects that in the Lwn Yii or Discowrses Confucius says :— 


2 See J1 Penseroso. The allusion is to an unfinished poem by Chaucer, subse- 

quently completed by Spenser. See The Fuerie Queene, Book iv. canto ii. stanza 32. 
18 Chaucer. 14 Margaret Roper, the devoted daughter of Sir Thomas More. 
3 Queen Eleanor, wife cf Edward the First. 
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At fifteen, I was bent on learning. 
At thirty, I was fixed [in that determination]. 
At forty, I had no doubts, &c. 


And thus ‘no doubts’ has come to be elegantly substituted for the 
coarser expression ‘ forty years.’ 

The next example is more recondite, and would be a fair puzzle 
to any native scholar:—‘They began to moon jirst every one they 
met.’ Now the Chinese is a lunar year of twelve months, with an 
intercalary month in every third year, and there is but one term in 
the language for both. Thus ‘moon first’ means first of the moon or 
month. So much for the mere words, which would avail us little did 
we not know that in the biography of a certain well-known scholar it 
is related how he and his brother, also a man of high literary repute, 
were in the habit of going out on the first day of each month and 
quizzing the people they saw passing and repassing on their way to 
and from the temples. Hence ‘ to moon first’ has come to be regarded 
as a synonym of ‘to quiz.’ 

B. Figures of Speech.—Metaphor, metonymy, catachresis, irony, 
and all kinds of tropes are extensively used in every branch of Chinese 
literature, always excepting the business and official styles, in which, 
however, such metaphors as may have become part of the colloquial 
language do occasionally appear. As I have already observed, the 
test of a well-written despatch is the ready comprehension of it by the 
person to whom it is addressed ; whereas an elegant obscurity, arising 
from an extended use of allusions and figures of speech, is the sole end 
and aim of the Chinese poet or prose writer. Take, for instance, the 
word pai, ‘white.’ A ‘white business’ signifies a death or funeral, 
that being the colour of Chinese mourning garments, just as a ‘red 
business’ stands for a wedding, red being the emblem of joy, the 
colour of the bride’s dress, her bridal palanquin, &c. Again, a 
‘white man’ or a ‘white-clothes man’ is a person who has no 
official status—one of the people, in fact—-and who has there- 
fore no right to wear the button and splendid robes of a mandarin. 
Similarly, a private family is often spoken of as a ‘ white house.’ 
‘White characters’ are Chinese symbols wrongly written for others 
of precisely the same sound but of a different meaning ; just as if 
a bad speller of English were to put ‘the air of all the ages’ or 
‘the misletoe bow.’ ‘ White language ’ is a term applied to the local 
dialects of China, a great portion of each existing only in a colloquial 
form and having no corresponding characters. To look at a person 
with ‘ white eyes’ is to slight or disregard him; in other words, it is 

to look at him with the whites and not with the pupils. In the Life 
of Yiian Chi we read that on the occasion of his mother’s death two 
brothers, acquaintances of his, came to condole with him. The first 
arrived empty-handed, and was coldly received with the ‘ whites ; ’ while 
his younger brother, who had brought with him the usual present, was 
gratified by a sight of Yiian Chi’s ‘ pupils.’ To continue, ‘to fly 
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white’ is to skip a page in reading; ‘ to eat white’ is to batten at 
somebody else’s expense; and ‘to take trouble whitely ’ is equivalent 
to labouring in vain. ‘ White sun’ and ‘ white heaven’ signify in 
broad daylight ; ‘ the great white’ is Venus ; and white preceded by a 
number generally stands for so many years; e.g., ‘ five whites’ = five 
years, from the annual occurrence of snow. I have said generally, 
having once met the phrase ‘ three whites’ used for three bumpers of 
wine, though without any accompanying explanation. And so | 
might go on giving many other instances of the figurative usage of the 
single word ‘white;’ but I shall probably have done enough if | 
add it frequently appears used as a verb, meaning ‘ to state,’ to ‘ speak, 
the idea involved being the same as that in our own phrase ‘ to make 
clear.’ 

I will now place before my readers an imaginary Chinese letter 
of the complimentary order, upon the mere substance of which it will 
not be necessary to dwell, my sole object being that of introducing a 
few common figures of speech, such as might be met with in any 
composition. of the kind. 


From A Frrenp To A FRIEND. 


Throughout our long separation, anxiety for your welfare has never ceased to 
hang around your servant's heart. He thirsts very much to see you again; and 
now, learning from your jewelled tablet that your chariot has returned to its 
palatial mansion, he would implore you ten thousand not to be sparing of your 
jade, but to let your brightness descend upon his rush hut, that you and he may 
once more talk with fingers beneath the Silver River. Alas! your unworthy menial 
is drawing near the wood. His hand-the-clothes and his little dog have already 
prepared for him the planks and robes of old age, and he will shortly be wandering 
upon the Terrace of Night. He therefore prays you to speedily illuminate his 
humble abode, and remove the reproach of the autumn fan. 


The ‘ jewelled tablet’ is of course the letter previously received 
by the writer from his friend, and is only one among a host of similar 
metaphors applied in the same sense. The ‘chariot’ is the friend 
himself, and his ‘ palatial mansion’ might very possibly be nothing 
more than a ‘*two-pair back,’ or rather the equivalent of some such 
humble lodging, as Chinese houses rarely rise more than one story 
above the ground.'’® ‘Ten thousand’ is merely an intensive, answer- 
ing toon no account;’ but ‘to spare jade’ is an ellipsis for ‘to 
spare one’s jade footsteps,’ the complimentary word ‘ jade,’ or a similar 
term, being invariably inserted when writing or speaking of anybody 
else’s belongings. Thus, a person’s wife is ‘the precious lady,’ his 
father ‘the honoured venerable,’ his son ‘the honoured gentleman, 
his daughter ‘the honoured loved one,’ often ‘the honoured ten 


16 In Peking, care is taken that no one builds his house higher than his neigh- 
bour’s, lest he should be spying into the adjoining court-yards or small gardens in 
which the ladies of each family are wont to sit on summer afternoons, sometimes 


very lightly clad. 
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thousand [ounces of] gold,’ as indicative of her great value; and 
even if a man has the stomach-ache it is absolutely necessary to 
speak of it to him as his ‘worshipful complaint.’ I may here 
mention, en passant, that a common nickname for one’s own daughter, 
or girls in general, is ‘lose-money-goods, from the fact that a 
daughter always carries money in the shape of a dowry from her own 
toastranger’s family; this process being of course reversed in the 
case of sons. But to proceed. It is impossible, according to all laws 
of epistolary and conversational etiquette in China, to address any one 
but an inferior in the second person. I have put ‘your brightness’ 
for the sake of making it clear to the reader that the meaning is 
‘you;’ the original would contain but the single word ‘ brightness.’ 
The ‘rush hut’ is of course antithetical to the ‘ palatial mansion ;’ 
to ‘talk with fingers’ is an elegant expression for ‘ playing at chess ;’ 
and the ‘Silver River’ is better known to Europeans as the ‘ Milky 
Way.’ ‘Unworthy menial’ stands for the pronoun ‘I’; and to 
‘draw near the wood’ is but another form of our own ‘one foot in 
the grave,’ the term ‘ wood’ being used by metonymy for the coffin. 
This last exquisite figure originated with the philosopher Tso, who 
wrote the celebrated commentary (7so Chuan) on Confucius’ great 
work, Spring and Autumn :—‘ She is twenty-three and I am twenty- 
five; and marrying thus, we shall draw near the wood together.’ A 
‘hand-the-clothes,’ sometimes a ‘ hand-the-towel-and-comb,’ is a 
common book term for a wife, from her supposed duties as femme 
de chambre to her husband ; its use, however, is illustrative rather of 
a theory than of any system actually in practice among the Chinese. 
So ‘little dog’ is said depreciatingly of one’s own son; and ‘the 
planks and robes of old age’ are the boards” and grave-clothes that 
will moulder with the body to dust in its last resting-place, ‘ the 
Terrace of an eternal Night.’ Death has comparatively few terrors 
for the peaceable, law-abiding Chinaman who is conscious of no 
neglect of his country’s gods; but it is none the less a hateful con- 
tingency, in that he is thereby deprived of the light of day, the 
oft-recurring pleasures of the rice-bowl, and the sound of his children’s 
voices. Therefore he veils every allusion to the inevitable hour 
with some graceful metaphor, investing the circumstances of dissolu- 
tion with a desirableness not their own. Everything connected with 
the grave is spoken of as part of an imaginary ‘old age,’ which two 
words may be seen conspicuous in the shop-sign of every Chinese 
undertaker. But though an elderly gentleman views with satisfaction 
the present of a nice comfortable coffin for himself, or cheerfully 
accompanies a dutiful son to look at the spot where his own bones 


” The Chinese make beautiful coffins; and as the dead body is kept in the house 
for many days after death, until an auspicious hour for interment has arrived, it is 
necessary above all things that the coffin should be air-tight. This is tested by 
occasionally passing round a lighted candle, close to the seams. 


Vout. VI.—No. 33. 3 P 
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will some day repose, yet in conversation he refrains as much as 
possible from any direct or indirect mention of the great catastrophe, 

There remains only the ‘autumn fan,’ which here stands for any 
apparent neglect of the writer by his friend, but is a figure of speech 
usually applied to a deserted wife, who is cast aside, like the fan, 
when her summer of life is over. A propos of which I venture to 
add the nobler Chinese saying that ‘the bran wife should not go 
down from the hall,’ i.e. the wife who has shared the poverty-stricken 
days of bran food should not be discarded in the hour of prosperity 
and wealth. And so I might go on with almost endless instances 
of quaint metaphors and grotesque images, such as occur at every 
step in the book language of China. I will conclude, however, 
with two curious figures, the latter of which has been, and still re- 
mains, an example of how readily mistakes may be made in the 
interpretation of Chinese, while the first one is cited in illustration 
of the advantage at which the native stands as compared with the 
most painstaking European student. 

1. ‘He was absent about half a blow’ is a very common book 
phrase, but not, as a rule, comprehensible at first sight to the foreigner, 
albeit he sees from the character employed that blow is the blowing 
of the wind. There is an even commoner expression, namely, ‘ half 
a meal-time,’ which of course needs no explanation; and the two are 
nearly synonymous. ‘Half a blow’ means half the time it takes to 
blow the fire while cooking a meal, one of the functions of the 
Chinese cook or his mate being to fan the glowing charcoal over 
which the pot or frying-pan is placed. 

2. The second phrase is ‘to swallow gold,’ which has for many 
years been accepted without cavil in its literal sense even by such 
otherwise accurate writers as Williams and Doolittle, and is still 
generally regarded as a peculiarly Chinese method of committing 
suicide. To such an extent does this belief prevail, that a medical 
man now practising in China has recently put forth a grave 
dissertation on the consequences of swallowing this metal, which 
he thinks must be taken in the form of gold leaf; and he has 
gone so far as to offer his opinion as to the best remedy to be 
adopted, the same being ‘ the continuous exhibition of alkalies with 
demulcent drinks and emetics.’ Now, ‘to swallow gold’ is simply a 
metaphorical expression for taking poison, especially of any such act 
performed by a mandarin under Imperial orders as punishment for 
unsuccessful military service or some failure of the kind. The 
revolting necessity was accordingly thus veiled; and so skilfully, 
that not only Europeans, for whom there is every excuse, but many 
well-educated Chinese, have come to believe that the phrase is 
actually based on the positive possibility of poisoning oneself with 


gold. 
Hersert A. GILEs. 
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‘Wuarever view we take of Nature—by which name I intend to ex- 





THE UNITY OF NATURE: 
A SPECULATION. 


press the material system of which we ourselves form a part—there 
can be no doubt as to a certain unity pervading it. I will not say a 
unity of purpose or design, because it is sometimes said that there is 
no purpose and no design in nature; but those who would be most 
ready to deny purpose and design would be most earnest in asserting 
the existence of unity of a very distinct kind. 

Of course, those who adopt the old belief, held by Jews, Christians, 
and Mohammedans, in the existence of One God, Maker of Heaven and 
Earth, virtually assume the existence of a unity pervading creation. 
The oneness of the creating mind implies a corresponding oneness in 
the created work. All phenomena, whether moral or physical, 
which seem to imply diversity of will or purpose, are set down to the 
account of unexplained anomalies; they are the almost necessary 
results of a partial understanding of a complicated system ; they are 
candidly admitted as existing ; they are left for possible future expla- 
nation ; but, whether explained or not, they are not permitted to inter- 
fere with the great fundamental axiom of the unity of God and the 
corresponding unity of creation. 

This theological aspect of the subject, the name of which I have 
placed at the head of this essay, I mention as in duty bound, but do 
not intend to discuss. The aspect upon which I wish to offer a 
speculation is entirely scientific and experimental, and in no direct 
manner touches upon the domain of theology. Let me illustrate it 
by reference to the remarkable discourse upon Biology delivered by 
the President of the British Association at the late meeting in 
Sheffield. 

The ground-tone of that discourse, if I rightly understand it, is 
the unity of the principle of physical life, whatever that principle 
may be. Dr. Allman traces life up from the simplest form of proto- 
plasm to its highest exhibition in the bodily systems of mammals and 
men, 
3P2 
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No one, he says, who contemplates this spontaneously moving matter can deny 
that itis alive. Liquid as it is, it is a living liquid; organless and structureless 
as it is, it manifests the essential phenomena of life. 


Then he takes us to the simplest living organism, the Ameba. 


The science of our own days has revealed its biological importance, and shows 
that in this little, soft, nucleated particle we have a body whose significance for the 
morphology and physiology of living beings cannot be overestimated; for in the 
Ameba we have the essential characters of a cell, the morphological unit of organi- 
sation, the physiological source of specialised function. 


From the Amcba we ascend to man himself. 


Examine under the microscope a drop of blood freshly taken from the human 
subject, or from any of the higher animals. It is seen to be composed of a multi- 
tude of red corpuscles, swimming in a nearly colourless liquid ; and along with these, 
but in much smaller numbers, somewhat larger colourless corpuscles. The red 
corpuscles are modified cells, while the colourless corpuscles are cells still retaining 
their typical form and properties. These last are little masses of protoplasm, each 
enveloping a central nucleus. Watch them. They will be seen to change their 
shape; they will project and withdraw pseudopodia, and creep about like an 
Ameba. 


But the protoplasmatic chain which connects all animal life links it 
on also to that of the vegetable world. 


All recent research has been bringing out in a more and more decisive manner 
the fact that there is no dualism in life,—that the life of the animal and the life of 
the plant are, like their protoplasm, in all essential points identical. 


And this truth Dr. Allman illustrates by a most curious fact, the 
evidence for which seems irresistible, namely, that plants, like 
animals, are capable of being acted upon by anesthetics: the sensi- 
tive plant under the influence of the vapour of ether loses its 
sensitive properties ; and seeds under a similar influence are unable 
to germinate, but recover their vital power as soon as the anesthetic 
atmosphere is removed. 

This unity of the principle of physical life may or may not 
astonish us according to our habits of thought: possibly we may 
begin by regarding it as astounding, and end with the conclusion 
that it would be difficult to have conceived it to be otherwise. This 
is a mental transition with which most persons accustomed to scientific, 
and especially mathematical scientific, discussions will be familiar. 
The .real difficulty of conception seems to me to be connected with 
the diversity of nature, supposed to rest upon one all-pervading 
principle. Grant protoplasm as the prime form of universal physical 
life; take that as the biological starting-point or prime postulate; 
and then comes the difficulty of conceiving the immensely different 
results in which our protoplasmatic postulate lands us. The most 
absolute upholder of protoplasm, assisted by the hypothesis of evolu- 
tion, must of necessity conclude that there is somehow an enormous 
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difference between a squirrel and a codfish, between a dog anda 
cabbage. 

I apprehend that this combination of a deep underlying unity in 
nature with a palpable and unlimited diversity will always afford 
opportunity for curious speculation, and will probably never admit of a 
complete solution. Mr. Darwin’s hypotheses and investigations, re- 
garded from one point of view, may be described as an attempt to 
solve the difficulty. To what extent the attempt has been successful I 
have no intention of discussing: the purpose of this essay is of a very 
different kind : I am content to look upon the unity and diversity of 
nature either from the simple theological point of view, or from that of 
science, as expounded by Mr. Darwin or any other leader whether in 
science or in philosophy ; and, accepting the admission which must be 
made by all parties of the coexistence of fundamental unity with 
almost unlimited diversity, I wish to offer some considerations which 
may possibly be helpful to some minds in their attempts to grasp 
this coexistence as a thing approximately intelligible. Considerations 
which interest one mind may probably interest others: at all events 
I shall have the selfish pleasure of setting down in words a speculation, 
interesting as I think, which has occupied my own thoughts. 

The scope of my speculation will perhaps be put before the reader 
in the clearest manner by propounding the following question :— 

Is it not conceivable that there may be a principle or law, from 
which the existing order of physical life, with all its apparent 
anomalies, flows as a necessary result ? and would not the knowledge 
of that principle or law, if attainable, exhibit to us the order of living 
nature, as one consistent system, free from exceptions and anomalies ? 

Let us consider what takes place with regard to geometrical 
knowledge. We are told that Sir Isaac Newton regarded the propo- 
sitions of Euclid as necessary truths requiring no demonstration, 
and that he did not trouble himself to follow the steps of proof. 
This is not a common experience, as most students have discovered 
for themselves; but it is quite true that every mind that is capable 
of geometrical knowledge approximates by degrees to the condition 
from which that of Sir Isaac Newton seems to have started. A boy 
who begins his geometrical studies works painfully through the 
logical steps by which it is proved that the three angles of a triangle 
make up two right angles; that the squares described upon the two 
sides of a right-angled triangle make up that described upon the 
hypothenuse; that the tangent of a circle is perpendicular to the 
radius; and so forth; but, by degrees, as his mind becomes familiar 
with the fundamental conceptions of straight lines, angles, circles, 
and the rest, he begins to perceive that propositions which at first 
sight seemed almost as wonderful to him as protoplasm or an Ameba 
to the microscopist, are in reality self-evident, or immediately 
deducible from the simplest axioms. And, what is still more to the 
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point, a geometer who has thoroughly digested his science is capable 
of regarding the whole body of propositions into which it is divided 
as scientifically one, and as all obviously, and (so to speak) visibly, 
depending upon the simplest and most elementary properties of 
space. The extent to which this intuition of geometrical truth can 
be carried depends upon the powers of the human mind. The propo- 
sitions of Euclid appeared intuitively true to Sir Isaac Newton, and 
I suspect that this does not give us the limit of his intuitive geo- 
metrical powers ; anyhow, it is quite conceivable, by merely extending 
in imagination the powers of which we have actual experience, that 
all geometrical truth in any department might exhibit itself without 
intermediate steps of demonstration to a mind of sufficient acuteness, 
when the appropriate definitions had been given. It is conceivable, 
for example, that when the definition of an ellipse had been given, 
2 Newton might at once conclude the various properties which would 
be given in a treatise on the Conic Sections. 

From geometry we may rise to mechanics. The fundamental 
proposition expressed by the phrase the Parallelogram of Forces, is, 
as all students know, generally proved upon the basis of certain 
definitions and axioms, much in the same manner as the fundamental 
propositions of geometry. Nevertheless I suppose that most minds 
which have studied mechanics acquire by degrees an almost, if not a 
perfectly, intuitive perception of the necessary truth of the laws of the 
composition of forces. To a mind like that of Newton I should 
imagine that the principles of mechanics would present themselves 
almost in the same self-evident light as those of geometry. I 
endeavoured many years ago, in a memoir printed in the Transactions 
of the Cambridge Philosophical Society,' to work out in some detail 
the philosophy of this subject; I grouped together geometry and 
mechanics as members of a class of sciences which I described as 
sciences of magnitude and direction; and I argued that as the 
data of magnitude and direction entirely define a straight line, and 
the same data entirely define a force, it may be concluded that as 
two sides of a triangle determine the third side, so two forces repre- 
sented in magnitude and direction by two sides of a triangle will 
have for their resultant the force represented by the third. 

It is difficult to say to what extent the intuition of mechanical 
science may be carried. It is quite certain that to those who have 
thought much on the subject there is no perceptible effort in striding 
across from the simplest conception of force to propositions which are 
in a certain sense complicated, and at all events are far from ele- 
mentary. The motion of a particle in a conic section round a centre 
of force varying inversely as the square of the distance may con- 
ceivably be grasped by an acute mind as an axiomatic truth; and if 


1 «Connection between the Sciences of Mechanics and Geometry,’ 7ransactions 
of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, vol. viii. part iii. 
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we could only reduce the law of the inverse square (which seems not 
impossible) to a necessary truth, just as the same law follows by 
geometrical necessity in the case of illumination from a centre of 
light, we might be able to speak of the planetary motions as an ele- 
mentary truth similar to the propositions of geometry. 

Now, it seems worth while to suggest that possibly as the truths 
of geometry help us to realise those of mechanics, so we may use the 
truths of mechanics to help us to realise some of the truths of the 
more subtle sciences, say even that of biology. A remarkable memoir 
on *The Theory of Matter,’ by the late R. L. Ellis,? concludes with 
the following sentence :— 

I venture to predict, with a degree of confidence which doubtless I shall not 
communicate to many, that if ever we succeed in establishing a mathematica] 
theory of chemistry, it will be as much conversant with equations of the third or a 
higher order, as physical astronomy is with equations of the second. 


I know from personal intercourse with Ellis that he much prized this 
prophecy : he said to me that he ‘ wished it to be remembered.’ I am 
not going to dwell upon it here, further than to remark that the 
thought expressed by the prophecy seems to me to be capable of being 
expanded in a form which will well illustrate the view of science that 
I am endeavouring to express in words. Ellis regards chemical 
action as the next stage in the complicated kingdom of matter to 
the action of mechanical forces, and accordingly he assigns to 
chemistry differential equations of the third order; and every ma- 
thematician knows how immense is the increase of complication 
introduced by the supposed dependence upon these higher equations. 
But why stop at chemistry? and why stop at equations of the third 
order? May there not be, or rather is there not, a gradual ascent 
from the dynamics of matter to the chemistry of matter, from 
chemistry to biology? And, if there be no prospect of ever reducing 
biology to mathematical calculation, may we not at least use the con- 
ception of a science depending upon differential equations of a high 
order, incapable of integration, it may be, like some by which we have 
already been baffled in the sciences of light, heat, sound, and hydro- 
dynamics, for the purpose of illustrating to our minds some of the 
mysteries and anomalies which the science of life forces upon our 
consideration. 

Let us go back from this transcendental region for a few moments 
to the consideration of mechanics. We may perhaps rise to it again 
presently. I wish to endeavour to illustrate the unity and diversity 
in the difficult department of biology by reference to what is brought 
before us in the simpler actions of matter. 

Let us consider what takes place in the ordinary problem of the 
motion of a particle round a fixed centre of attractigg § the law 
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being the natural one—namely, that of the inverse square of the dis- 
tance. It is well known that the path of the particle will be a conic 
section. To the mind of a geometrician a conic section is a conic 
section, or an algebraical curve of the second degree; but to an 
ordinary observer the particle may describe one of three different 
curves, which to the eye are very unlike each other,—a parabola, an 
ellipse, or a hyperbola, their forms being somewhat as under :— 


ene Cae eae. & 


call them for shortness sake and for reference P, FE, and H. 

Now a mathematician will be aware that if a large number of 
particles be projected at random with different velocities about a 
centre of force, the probability will be that some will describe paths 
such as P, some paths such as £, and some such as xu. If he could 
observe what took place after such projection, it would not appear to 
him in any sense strange or anomalous that some of the projected 
bodies should continue to revolve in orbits nearly circular, and that 
some should lose themselves in infinite space; on the other hand, he 
would regard it as practically impossible that all the projected bodies 
should revolve in nearly circular orbits, and none of them go off upon 
infinite branches. Therefore, when an astronomer, supposed to be 
also a mathematician, finds by observation that there are a few bodies 
coursing round the sun in orbits nearly circular, that there are many 
following very eccentric courses, and many which go off into infinite 
distance, some having even the double branched course u, of which, 
however, they can use only one branch, never being able to make any 
use whatever of the other, he sees in the result a confirmation of the 
laws of gravitation and of dynamics, and nothing anomalous at all. 
But suppose that astronomy were simply a science of observation like 
botany, or anatomy, or biology ; suppose that the properties of the conic 
sections were unknown, and that the curves P, E, H were maintained 
to be different curves, as certainly to mere ocular observation they 
would seem to be, would not the system of the heavens present some 
strange anomalies? Observation first indicates, we will suppose, that 
certain bodies, the earth amongst them, move round the sun in orbits 
nearly circular. A,speculative mind perhaps asks the reason for this, 
and many reasons could be assigned, theological, philosophical, or 
otherwise ; and it gradually grows to be the general helief of those 
who think at all on such matters, that circular motion round the sun 
is the law of nature. But, then, further observation brings to light 
the fact that there are numerous bodies which do not conform them- 
selves to this law ; bodies which move in curves of exceeding eccen- 
tricity, and bodies which move in curves of an entirely different 
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character, and which become lost in space. It seems certain that in 
the condition of science supposed, these eccentric, and especially the 
parabolical and hyperbolical, bodies must needs be regarded as ano- 
malous, upsetting all notion of law. 

From what has just now been said, it appears to be certainly 
possible, that in the case of astronomy the mind of a man might pass 
from a condition, in which the motion of the members of the solar 
system might be regarded as full of anomaly, to one in which the 
same motion might present itself as a necessary result of one simple 
law. May it not be that a similar transition is conceivable in other 
departments? May there not be differences in the development and 
results of natural laws, which in reality are not more truly differences 
than that which exists between an ellipse anda parabola? And if 
you have a natural result which may be compared to an ellipse, may 
it not be that in the nature of things the existence of that result is 
necessarily accompanied by the possibility of other results, which may 
be compared to parabolas or hyperbolas? To illustrate my meaning, 
take that view of the world which regards it as above all things the 
home of intelligent man—surely a very probable and acceptable view 
to the human mind. The observer who thus regards the world may be 
compared to the astronomer who regards the solar system as consisting 
of a few stately spherical bodies, one of which he knows to be inha- 
bited, moving round the sun in nearly circular orbits; and to this 
observer the world will present many anomalies. He cannot account 
for the existence of much of the inferior department of nature— 
noxious snakes, mischievous insects, &c. In fact it is difficult for 
any one who starts with the simple notion of the world existing for 
the sake of man, to make out a consistent and tenable theory of 
nature. But may it not be that the existence of man involves the 
possibility of snakes as truly and as really as the existence of elliptic 
motion involves that of parabolical? and may not certain parts of 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms which appear useless, and the 
removal of which, we might fancy, would be no disadvantage, or even 
a theoretical improvement, hold a place similar to that of comets or 
meteoric stones, which are really inseparable in conception from the 
more orderly and more apparently useful planets ? 

There is another consideration which I should like to hang upon 
the facts of planetary motion. It is possible, and it is said to be the 
fact, that certain heavenly bodies move in hyperbolas. Let the 
reader contemplate the figure 1; he will observe, what every geometri- 
cian knows, that the curve consists of two branches. An unskilled 
person might possibly speak of them as two curves; but they are not 
two curves, they are only one curve; you can devise no definition, 
and you can invent no mathematical formula, which will represent one 
branch without also representing the other. Nevertheless, physically, 
the two branches are distinct; they occupy different portions of 
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space, and if a body be moving in one of the branches it can never 
by any possibility be transferred to the other. Conceive a body to 
start in either branch; then it will continue in that branch for 
ever, its course growing more and more nearly rectilinear, til] it 
ultimately moves sensibly in a straight line. Yet it cannot, so to 
speak, get rid of all connection with the unused branch ; it has never 
visited it, it never can or will do so, and yet to the mathematician’s 
mind that unused branch is as truly a portion of the body’s path as 
that in which it moves; the unused branch is involved in the defini- 
tion of the path, and cannot be separated from it. 

I have sometimes thought that this view of a planetary path 
might illustrate other unused things. The nipples and lacteal vessels 
of male animals, the rudimentary feet of certain snakes, the teeth of 
whales, and other useless organs of certain living things, may possibly 
be, like branches of a hyperbola, involved in the definition of the 
creature, inseparable from its existence, and yet forming no part of 
its active life. And as the human mind can see the necessity of the 
existence of the useless branch of the hyperbola, and cannot conceive 
the elliptic and nearly circular orbit of the earth without recognising 
at the same time, and in the same effort of thought, the possible 
existence of useless hyperbolic branches of planetary orbits, so it may 
be that a mind higher than human might see in the definition of 
man the possible existence of useless organs both in man and in other 
creatures. 

Hitherto I have founded my transference of conclusions from 
dynamics to sciences not mathematical, such as anatomy and biology, 
upon the actual case of particles moving round a centre of force 
varying as the inverse square of the distance. But a further general- 
isation and further expansion of the speculation which I have been 
endeavouring to develop, may be usefully and simply effected by 
considering the case of the motion of particles subject to the action 
of centres of force of a more complicated kind. It may be that the 
law of the inverse square is a necessary law, of mutual attraction of 
particles of matter, and that no other is possible ; but other laws are 
conceivable, and the curves described under the action of many laws 
can be worked out, as any mathematician knows, without any diff- 
culty. For examples, the direct distance of which we have in fact 
many actual instances, and the inverse cube, admit of simple solu- 
tion ; and it may be observed that the inverse cube leads to a family 
of curves more varied than the conic sections, and containing members 
even more dissimilar one from another than the ellipse and the hyper- 
bola. It is easily seen that the variety of the family of curves will 
increase in complexity as the complexity of the law of force increases, 
and it is conceivable that there may be a large number of curves which 
are all essentially one as being the result of the same fundamental 
physical conditions, and which nevertheless, when graphically traced, 
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may exhibit no apparent resemblance to each other whatever, and 
would be concluded by any observer, who had only his eyes to trust, 
to be of altogether alien races. There might conceivably be as much 
difference between one orbit and another as there is between a vege- 
table and an animal, or between a bird and a fish. 

A still greater variety would be introduced if we developed Leslie 
Ellis’s conception of mathematical chemistry (if there be such a 
thing), as depending upon differential equations of the third or a 
higher order. Life, whatever may be its laws and limits, has certainly a 
much higher basis than chemistry, and may be regarded therefore, as 
already hinted, as depending for its solution, if on anything, upon 
differential equations of a much higher order than those which 
pertain to chemistry. Consequently, the equation of life, if we may 
venture to speak of such a thing, would be one of almost indefinite 
complication, involving a vast number of arbitrary constants, from 
the change of which, according to varying initial conditions, an 
indefinite number of families of living things would result, producing 
a most complicated unity, and an almost unlimited variety. 

Strange curves would certainly manifest themselves, just as 


.strange species manifest themselves in the departments of vegetable 


and animal life. Let any one walk through the zoological galleries 
of the British Museum and observe the strange reptiles and sea 
monsters that are collected there : the survival of the fittest scarcely 
seems to account for the existence of some of them; but I can easily 
believe that their existence was a necessity, and that they are involved 
(so to speak) in the general solution of the great life problem. 

I am tempted to illustrate the subject which I have in hand by 
another reference to families of curves. I have dealt with curves 
hitherto as the paths of particles moving under the action of forces ; 
but an illustration of the unity and variety of nature may be derived 
from curves, independently of any consideration of physical genesis. 
The conic sections, for example, are to the mathematician curves 
corresponding to an algebraical equation of two variables of the second 
degree. The equation of the second degree has at most only five 
constants, and therefore its geometrical locus, when the variables are 
regarded as co-ordinates, cannot be exceedingly complicated. But 
the equation of the third degree has nine constants, and its locus is 
therefore immensely more complicated ; still more so are the equations 
of the fourth, and fifth, and higher degrees. Now the variety of 
planetary motion corresponds, as we know, precisely to the variety of 
the locus of the equation of the second degree; may not some other 
development of natural forces correspond in variety to the locus of 
the equation of the third, fourth, fifth, or higher degrees? and may 
we not gain from our knowledge of the rapidly increasing compli- 
cations of these families of curves some notion of the necessary 
variety of the phenomena corresponding to the same development of 
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natural force? The curves of the equation of the third degree have, 
I believe, never been entirely classified—certainly not those of the 
fourth and fifth: the rapidly growing complication corresponds 
admirably well with that which we find in nature. 

We may even pursue the illustration of nature by reference to 
curves a step further. In his clever and eccentric work entitled the 
Ninth Bridgewater Treatise, Babbage makes use of the points which 
mathematicians know by the name of conjugate or isolated points, 
for the purpose of illustrating the relation in which, according to 
his view, miracles may stand to the ordinary course of nature. These 
points, as some of my readers will know, and as I may properly 
explain for the benefit of others, are as much parts of the curve to 
which they belong as any points in its continuous branches. No 
definition of the curve can exclude them. Algebraically speaking, 
their co-ordinates satisfy the equation of the curve, and therefore 
they truly belong to it. And yet they stand absolutely separated 
from the curve’s continuous branches, and to a mere ocular observer 
have nothing to do with those branches whatever. Babbage’s appli- 
cation of these points to the subject which he had in hand was 
ingenious and happy ; but I wish to borrow his idea for the purpose 
of this essay, to which it seems to lend itself quite as readily as it does 
to the illustration of the miraculous. 

For instead of the word miraculous, which would be altogether 
out of place in this essay, read anomalous, or perhaps more correctly 
apparently anomalous, and we find a good illustration of such 
apparent anomalies in the conjugate points to which I have referred. 
Haeckel, for example, tells us that the much-talked-of purpose in 
natwre has really no existence, and that, without going more deeply 
into the matter, the rudimentary organs of animals are a formidable 
obstacle to the theory ; and in the same way he banishes the notion 
of the beneficence of the Creator.2 Now, if we conceive for a 
moment, merely as an hypothesis, that nature has a purpose, or that 
it is the work of a beneficent Creator, it seems obvious that the 
expression of that purpose, or the law which expresses the action of 
that beneficence, must be of a very complicated kind. It seems not 
unreasonable to compare it to one of the curves of which I have 
been speaking. Certain anomalies, such as the rudimentary organs, 
may be conjugate points; they seem utterly inconsistent with pur- 
pose; and yet to one who knows the equation of the curve, they 
are as truly part of the curve as the more regular branches ; and he 
will perceive that which the ocular observer does not suspect and 
cannot believe, namely, that these apparent anomalies and useless 
excrescences cannot be removed without absolutely destroying the 
ystem of which they form a part. 

I remember reading many years ago (I think in an early number 

% History of Creation, vol. i. p. 19. (English Translation.) 
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of the Cambridge Mathematical Journal) a paper on conjugate 
points, which supplies a thought capable of useful application either 
to Babbage’s illustration of miracles, or to that adaptation of his illus- 
tration to nature which I have ventured to make. The writer of 

the paper showed that, under a more general treatment of the equation 

of a curve, conjugate points might be made to disappear altogether, 

or, at least, to take their place as points in continuous branches. 

According to this view the locus of the equation was to be sought 

not in a single plane, as is commonly done, but in the three dimensions 

of space; and the writer showed that, according to his method 

of interpretation, a conjugate point would be the point in which a 

branch of the curve not lying in the ordinary piane of reference 

cossed that plane. I think that Babbage might have much im- 

proved his illustration if he had happened to have been familiar 

with this idea ; he might have argued that a miracle would cease to 

be a miracle if you could regard it outside the plane of human 

experience; but leaving out of consideration what Babbage might 

have done, I should wish to remark, in connection with the subject 

of this paper, that possibly the anomalies of nature may, like con- 

jugate points, only be so because we are compelled to move (as it 

were) in one plane, and that, if we were free from the trammels of 
human experience and human laws of thought, we might possibly 

discover that even the anomalies of nature are part of a continuous 
and consistent law. 

There is one other illustration of the problems of biology which 
may be drawn from the simpler problem of the dynamics of a particle, 
and which may be suitably introduced into this essay. 

Every mathematician knows that when it is required to determine 
the orbit of a particle about a given centre of force, the mere assign- 
ment of the law of force is not sufficient for the solution of the 
problem. This assignment will enable him to integrate his equation, 
if it be integrable; but his integral will contain three arbitrary 
constants, for the determination of which he will require to know 
three elements—namely, the distance, the direction, and the velocity 
of projection. Almost as much will depend upon these conditions of 
projection as upon the lawof force. I have already pointed out that, 
in the case of the natural law of the inverse square, the path of a 
particle may be either a parabola, an ellipse, or a hyperbola; and the 
question which of these the path will be depends upon the conditions 
of projection, or the initial circumstances of motion. Now, in the 
case of the planets we cannot actually conceive of conditions of pro- 
jection or initial circumstances of motion; but we positively know 
that there must have been something equivalent to these; there 
must have been something corresponding to the three data of an 
ordinary problem in central forces, which fixed the precise orbit 
of the earth, for example, and determined its eccentricity. 
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This being realised, let us pass from the known to the compara- 
tively unknown, from force to life. Let it be granted that all living 
things have been developed according to some law, not necessarily 
known, or even capable of description in words, but still a real law of 
development ; does this give us all the elements necessary for the solu- 
tion of the life problem? If we say yes, do we not run into the mistake 
of a beginner who fancies that he can solve a problem of motion round 
a centre when he has been told what is the law of force ? Is it not 
necessary to know the conditions of projection, the initial circum- 
stances of motion or development ? and may not this portion of the 
data be quite as important as the knowledge of the law of force? 

It seems to me, that they who are most anxious to establish the 
principle of evolution should be the most ready to perceive the 
necessity of taking into account the consideration of initial circum- 
stances. It is not a complete account of the earth’s motion to say 
that it is the result of gravitation towards the sun. When a body is 
once in motion, the forces acting upon it may sufficiently account for 
all subsequent phenomena ; but the distance of the earth from the 
sun, the small eccentricity of her orbit, and so forth, have nothing 
whatever to do with gravitation ; they depend upon quite different 
causes. You may speculate that the planets were originally rings 
thrown off from the sun, and thus get one step nearer to the be- 
ginning of things; but even then there is no cause which can be 
assigned why the planets should be situated as they are, and why the 
conditions of our own planet (to go no further than the body with 
which we are familiar) should have been such as they are. Givena 
slowly revolving mass of cooling vaporous matter, and given the 
possibility of this mass being transformed into a system of bodies, 
with the sun in the centre, and the planets revolving round it in 
orbits nearly circular, they themselves also assuming forms nearly 
spherical, you still need an initial causation which shall determine 
the configuration of the system and shall make it to be what it is, and 
no other. 

In like manner a quantity of protoplasm with an assumed power 
of development will not account for existing forms of life without the 
additional hypothesis of some causative power to determine the initial 
circumstances. Given an original germ, and given some power 
which shall direct the particular original cause of the development of 
that germ, and the whole subsequent development is conceivable ; but 
the germ and the law of development left to themselves may be as 
insufficient as the particle and the law of attraction. 

This view seems undoubtedly to let in the idea of purpose which 
Haeckel is so anxious to exclude. I do not say that purpose does 
not come in at an earlier point; but, anyhow, when we come to the 
consideration of a number of results—all of which are possible 
under an original law—it would seem difficult to dispense with the 
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supposition of some power, some will, some choice, which has caused 
one form rather than another to have been adopted in any given part 
of the kingdom of nature. 

Let me add one more suggestion founded upon the supposed 
analogy between dynamics and biology. 

We have seen that the parabola, the ellipse, and the hyperbola 
are all possible curves for a particle moving round a centre of force. 
Only one of these curves—namely, the ellipse, and only the ellipse 
under the condition of small eccentricity, or approximate circularity— 
can suffice for the orbit of a planet which shall be the home of the 
highest form of life; namely, thatof aman. A body moving round a 
centre of force acting according to the law of the inverse square will 
not, therefore, form a sufficient definition of a world like our own. 
The original conditions of motion, the initial circumstances as a mathe- 
matician would call them, must have been delicately adjusted in order 
to select, out of all possible forms of orbit, that one circular or nearly 
circular form which is compatible with the existence, upon the earth’s 
surface, of beings like ourselves. May we not infer from this a 
similar necessity of original delicate adjustment in the process of 
the evolution of a highly organised creature from a protoplastic 
germ? If we are to accept the evolution of man from a germ or 
seed as a fact of the original creation, may we not also rightly 
conclude that the delicate adjustment of the initial cireumstances was 
as necessary in the case of man and his evolution, as it certainly was 
in the production of that world and its orbit upon which the evolved 
man was to live ? 

If there be any validity in the views which have been shadowed 
forth in this paper, interesting and important conclusions might seem 
to follow. The general tendency is, I think, to suggest that neither 
gravitation nor evolution carries us up to the prime cause of existing 
nature, or renders the hypothesis of such a cause unnecessary. Pro- 
fessor Allman, in the address to which I have already referred, says, 
I believe, with truth: ‘The chasm between unconscious life and 
thought is deep and impassable, and no transitional phenomena can 
be found by which, as by a bridge, we may span it over.’ In like 
manner, it seems to me that the assertion may be rightly made, that 
there is a deep, impassable chasm between the laws of matter, which 
have been or ever can be demonstrated, and the prime cause or 
ground of existence of the material universe. This, however, is a 
field of discussion upon which I do not desire to proceed. 


Harvey CaARLIsLe. 
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In spite of the fact that we pride ourselves upon being essentially a 
practical people, sentiment has not seldom played an important part 
in both our home and our foreign politics ; and at a time when more 
and more power is passing to the classes who have been called the 
‘heart’ of the nation, its influence is by no means likely to decrease. 
In foreign affairs especially, where the great body of our countrymen 
can have scarcely any practical experience, and must trust more or 
less implicitly the newspapers which they hurriedly read or the 
leaders whom they loyally follow, an appeal to sentiment becomes 
a powerful, and, if abused, a mischievous weapon in the hands of the 
politician. But of all the subjects of foreign policy which have at 
all recently called for the attention of the nation, there is none 
which has made a more varied appeal to such considerations than 
the question of the government of: the races of Eastern Europe and 
Western Asia. The traveller, the ecclesiastic, the antiquary—to 
omit the philanthropist and the party orator—have looked at it 
each under a different influence. The one has forgotten the abomi- 
nable nature of Turkish government in his admiration of the 
mass of the Turkish people; the other the hatreds and vices of the 
Christian communities in a curious regard for their ritual or dogma; 
while the third loses sight of the hard lot of Christian and Moham- 
medan peasant alike in his love of the picturesque old-world nature 
of their life. But perhaps it is the present and future position of 
Greece that has had the most direct interest for many classes of 
Englishmen. The very name is a spell to conjure with, to move at 
once the scholar and the crowd, the student of Plato and the 
admirer of Childe Harold. The adventures and early death of Lord 
Byron have probably had a far greater influence upon our country- 
men than all the words and deeds of the most illustrious of the 
ancient Greeks themselves. For one who knows anything definite 
about Hellas or even Athens, a hundred can quote the glowing 
phrases of the English poet. Yet every one feels that in these days 
of wide, if superficial, knowledge, he ought to know or at least say 
something about a race so famous; and the statesman or pedant who 
makes vague allusions to the recollection of its greatness, finds 
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readers and hearers only too anxious to appreciate and even anticipate 
his eulogy. 

It is in view of the mixed influences which affect so many 
persons upon this subject, that I propose to endeavour to distinguish 
them ; to pick the compound sentiment to pieces, and try to discover 
the value of each separate element. 

Not the least important question is what is really meant when we 
speak of the Greek claims or the Hellenic factor in the Eastern 
problem? Do we mean the Greeks of the modern kingdom? or the 
Phanariots, the right hand of the Porte? or the Greeks of the 
coast of Asia Minor? or the Greeks who have settled away from 


ally a Greece in every quarter of the globe? or all who speak the Greek 
t part or Romaic tongue ? or all who repeat the Greek or Orthodox 
ae creed? Nothing but mystification and mistake can result from the 
1 the use of either ‘Greek’ or ‘ Hellene’ without a clear understanding as 
—- to the sense in which we use it. 
mens It is to the subjects of King George that for the present we limit 
1 al our attention. They are the inhabitants of the mother land of the 
the old Hellenes, and the heirs—if any heirs remain-—of the blood and 
anes the traditions of those predecessors; and when we speak of Greek 
the claims, whether the demand be made for a more defensible frontier, 
's or for the addition of Thessaly, Epirus, and Crete, or even for a grand 
_ revival of the Byzantine Empire, it is to the modern kingdom as 
han claimant that we turn. It is for them that the names of Themistocles 
and and Alcibiades, of Solon and Pericles, of Demosthenes and Aristotle, 
~to are revived; for them that the sad or stirring verses of Byron are 
, . recited, to throw a glow of sentiment over the prosaic process of 
a intriguing for an extended frontier. 
he Whether an extension of borders, obtained either by open war, or 


he by subsidised insurrection, or by diplomacy alone, is or is not for the 
se benefit of Greece and Europe, is a question of fact to be considered: 
rif afterwards ; but it can be considered much more reasonably if we first 
" ascertain the exact value of the sentimental considerations which 
of , 
if usually affect it. ; 
It is worth while to ask, for instance, how many of all those who 
. are moved by the poetry of Lord Byron have contrasted it with his 
: opinion of the modern Greeks, when he now and then descends to 
sober prose? It is somewhat curious to notice the actual origin of 


Lord Byron’s expedition, and the opinions which he really formed in 
the course of it. Dr. Millingen, as his physician and constant com- 
panion, speaks with an authority on this point to which no one else 
perhaps can make an equal claim, and this is the account he gives :— 





This should not surprise you [said Lord Byron], for I know this nation by long 
and attentive experience, while in Europe they judge it by inspiration: The Greeks 
are perhaps the most depraved and degraded people under the sun, uniting to 
their original vices both those of their oppressors and those inherent in slaves. 
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Breaking asunder the shackles which checked their immorality, the late revolution 
has given the amplest scope to the exhibition of their real character, and it stands 
to reason that it must have placed in a more glaring light the melancholy picture 
of their utter worthlessness. Even under the wisest government, the regeneration 
of a nation can only be the difficult work of time, and certainly none can be less 


easily improvable than this." 
According to the same authority, Lord Byron, when asked why he 
fought for Greece, gave the following reason :— 


Heartily weary of the monotonous life I had led in Italy for several years, 
sickened with pleasure, more tired of scribbling than the public perhaps is of reading 
my lucubrations, I felt the urgent necessity of giving a completely new direction to 
the course of my ideas, and the active, dangerous, yet glorious scenes of the military 
career struck my fancy and became congenial to my taste. I came to Genoa, but 
far from meditating to join the Greeks, I was on the eve of sailing for Spain, when 
informed of the overthrow of the Liberals, I perceived it was too late to join Sir 
R. Wilson, and then it was in the unmanageable delirium of my military fever that 
I altered my intention and resolved on steering for Greece. After all, should this 
new mode of existence fail to afford me the satisfaction I anticipate, it will at least 
present me with the means of making a dashing exit from the scene of this world 
‘where the part I was acting had grown excessively dull. 


While this is the character of his prose, even his verse of course 
borrows its chief charm from its appeal to the great forefathers, as 
he deemed them, of the modern Greek. But how far as a fact do 
such recollections of the past, any more than a practical study of the 
present, tell in favour of the aspirations of the actual inhabitants of 
the famous soil ? 

A regard for illustrious descent has always been a marked feature 
in English politics, but it is not the less strange to notice the extent 
to which in this instance it is carried by politicians not hitherto 
credited with much enthusiasm for the principle. Two thousand 
years of servitude appear to detract little from the glories of the 
Greek genealogy. It seems a too prosaic task for the philanthropic 
politician to examine how far even then the genealogy can be 
trusted, and almost inhuman to expect the Greek after all to justify 
his claims by his own merits, and not by those of his reputed ancestors. 
But, in fact, the truest kindness to the modern Greek is to urge him 
to live in the present, not in the past; and if a doubt as to the illus- 
trious nature of his descent could make him less vain and more 
serious and practical, both the people of Greece and Europe in 
general might benefit much by the dissipating of a mischievous 
romance. 

It is of course in connection with an enlargement of their borders that 
we hear so much now of what the former inhabitants of Hellas achieved. 
But if there is one special feature in Greek history, it is the smallness 
of ancient Greece. The art—almost the science—of self-government 
was developed and perfected upon what is now called a stage, which 


1 Memoirs of the Affairs of Greece, with Anecdotes of Lord Byron, 
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admits of the exhibition of free government ‘ only in Lilliputian pro- 
portions;’* and of old, Greece proved as great in arms as in arts, though 
now the smallness of the same territory is such as fo ‘abate the high 
hopes and rebuke the noble daring of its people, and to condemn the 
infant state to a deplorable weakness and a perpetual tutelage.’* I 
fnd a distinguished Greek, M. N. Kasasis, writing in August last 
from Athens, and, after repeated allusions to the greatness of ancient 
Greece, concluding with the strangely inconsistent remark that ‘no 
nation can produce anything great by struggling on a soil so small, 
go barren, and so narrow:’ 

Since the time when the old Greeks did so much with the little 
their ambitious successors despise, another teacher has told us, on the 
highest authority, that the man who would become the ruler of ten 
cities must first show his fitness for the government of five. But the 
Hellene of to-day already rules all that formed in fact the glorious 
soil of Hellas ; and if the name was sometimes held to include Thes- 
saly to the bank of the Peneus, it was not works of genius, but ban- 
quets ; not good government, but anarchy and oppression in turn ; not 
patriots, but cowards, that Thessaly contributed to the common race. 
The mountains of Thermopylez, not the waters of the Peneus, formed 
the frontier of the champions of the civilisation of Greece. 

Why does the Hellene of our time require a larger stage than the 
men of old? And why does he demand as almost a necessity for his 
existence the wide plains and the regions far remote from any sea 
which the latter abandoned more and more as he sought the islands 
and indented peninsulas of the genial south? For the character of 
the Greek was very much the result of the nature of the land he 
occupied. Europe is the most broken of continents, and in Europe 
Greece is the most broken of peninsulas. It was the most open to 
traffic in the days when the sea was the sole highway. It was the 
nearest to the lands from which civilisation sprang. The sea between 
their coasts is narrow, and islands rise above it as stepping-stones 
across a brook. Greece lay on the highway of commerce between the 
civilised East and the undeveloped West. It was the variety of 
climate, of soil, of position, the clash of opinion, the need to make 
the most of little, which made Greek life so active, and saved Hellas 
from the torpor of continental states. It may be a question how far 
all these conditions exist to-day, but they contributed largely then 
to define the true limits of Greek soil in Europe. Greece no doubt 
has always been much less a country than a people. But when a 
question of territory arises, it is well to know what the Hellenes 
themselves considered to be Greece or Hellas. 

Bishop Thirlwall says :— 


Ephorus regarded Acarnania, including probably the southern coast of the Am- 





* Gleanings of Past Years, iv. 286. 3 Tbid. iv. 284. 
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bracian gulf up to Ambracia, as the first Hellenic territory on the west. North- 
ward of the gulf, the irruption of barbarous hordes had stifled the germs of the Greek 
characterin the ancient inhabitants of Epirus, and it must have been rather the recol- 
lection of its ancient fame as the primitive abode of the Hellenes, than the condition of 
its tribes after the Persian war, that induced Herodotus to speak of Thesprotia as part 
of Hellas. On the east Greece was commonly held to terminate with Mount Homole: 
at the mouth of the Peneus. The more scrupulous however excluded even Thessaly 
from the honour of the Hellenic name, while Strabo with consistent laxity admitted 
Macedonia. But from Ambracia to the mouth of the Peneus, where these were 
taken at the extreme northern points, it was still impossible to draw a precise line 
of demarcation ; for the same reason which justified the exclusion of Epirus applied 
perhaps much more forcibly to the mountaineers in the interior of Aitolia, whose: 
barbarous origin or utter degeneracy was proved by their savage manners and a 
language which Thucydides described as unintelligible. When the Atclians bade 
the last Philip withdraw from Hellas, the Macedonian king could justly retort by 
asking where they could fix its boundaries, and by reminding them that of their 
own body a very small portion was within the pale from which they wished to 
exclude him. ‘ The tribe of the Agreeans, of the A podotians, and the Amphilocheans? 
he emphatically observed ‘is not Ifellas.’ * 


Such was the small peninsular territory where were found a 
climate and a formation and position of the land fitted by nature 
to produce a civilisation like that of the Hellenes. Epirus and 
Thessaly were at best halting-places on the road, as the Hellenes 
spread, not to the cold, continental, isolated North and West, but first 


to the South, and then to the islands and coasts of the East, which 
resembled in so many ways the main seat and centre of their race. If 
the appeal to ancient history is worth anything at all, it is an argu- 
ment for the addition to the modern kingdom, not fof Epirus or 
Macedonia, or perhaps even Thessaly, but of the coast of Asia Minor 
and the adjacent islands. 

Not less remarkable than the small size of Hellas was the small 
number of the Hellenes themselves. But it is much more easy to 
trace the boundaries of the one upon a modern map than it is to 
trace the blood of the other in the bodies of the modern inhabitants. 
Even if the latter be the genuine descendants of their predecessors 
they have already all the territory which made famous and was made 
famous by the old Hellenes; but if they are not their descendants, 
appeals to ancient history are of even less practical value than 
they were before. 

We have no accurate record of the proportion of free citizens who 
alone constituted the true Hellenes, but they were at most a small 
minority among the large population of helots and of slaves. The 
Greek world was composed of municipal aristocracies—gentlemen 
who lived in the towns and owned farms at some distance, which they 
worked almost exclusively by slaves. These slaves were chiefly 
Thracians and Slavonians; and, together with those of the towns, 


4 Thirlwall’s History of Greece, vol, i. p. 2. 
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formed at least one-half of the population.> It is from this mixed 
stock of few freemen, many periceci, more helots and foreign slaves, 
that the present race of Greeks must deduce their descent, even if the 
interval of 2,000 years does not in itself make the attempt impossible. 

For Greece has not lain out of the world during all those years like 
distant Iceland or inhospitable Greenland. At one time it has been 
the centre of commerce, at another the cockpit of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa alike. The best types of the race soon disappeared. It is 
discouraging to learn from Tacitus® that even in his time the race of 
old Athenians was extinct, and Athens itself peopled by different 
races. And Finlay’ adds that the lineal descendants of the Spartans 
did not survive the Roman conquest. 

So soon the best known Greeks became extinct. What is the 
history of those less famous who survived ? 

Already before the Roman conquest the prowess of the Mace- 
donians had produced even greater changes in the population than 
those which it effected in the institutions of Greece. The people of 
Macedonia and the bulk of Alexander’s armies were Greek neither in 
sentiment nor in language. But if Greek arms did not win Alexan- 
der’s victories, the arts of Greece were needed to secure them. The 
best soldiers, the ablest writers, the wisest statesmen, were drawn 
away to Syria or Egypt by the wealth and power of the Seleucid 
and Ptolemies. It was now easy for Greeks of almost every class to 
make their fortunes abroad ; and the population of Greece and the 
islands, which at Alexander’s death amounted to 3,500,000, rapidly 
decreased from the effects of this emigration alone. As the commerce 
of the Asiatic and Egyptian Greeks increased, that of the mother-land 
declined—trade took new routes, in which Greece had only a small 
share—and above all countries Greece, with its infinite divisions, de- 
pends for population upon commerce. Those natural divisions are so 
minute, and their productions are so varied, that unless commerce 
affords great facilities for exchanging the surplus of each, the popula- 
tion must be poor and small. In the country districts the free popu- 
lation either flocked to the towns or gradually became serfs themselves. 
The Greeks became more and more a mere town mob, and for a time 
the influx of Macedonian wealth increased the contrast between the 
towns and the rural districts. Luxury grew greater, and proved be- 
yond the means of the smaller landowners. The size of properties 
increased, and the number of slaves increased in proportion. The 
Romans when they came had only townspeople to deal with ; and 
these, divided by sharp lines into rich and poor, with the great ma- 
jority of the citizens excluded from power even in the most demo- 
cratic communities, viewed with indifference, and perhaps satisfaction, 
their subjection to new masters. 


§ Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, ii. 381. ® Ann. ii. 55. 
7 Introduction to History of Greece, p. xvi. 
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The Romans may or may not have meant well by Greece, 
Mommsen maintains that they did, and that the reason for their 
failure is to be sought only in ‘the complete moral and political 
disorganisation of the Hellenic nation.’* But the Greek aris- 
tocracies had to be rendered incapable of successful revolt; and in 
proportion to the danger df their rebellion was the greatness of the 
Roman severity. A¢milius Paulus destroyed seventy cities of Epirus 
and sold 150,000 of the inhabitants as slaves. Mummius razed 
Corinth to the ground and made slaves of the whole of its population. 
Sulla utterly destroyed many cities in Beeotia, and depopulated 
the Pirzus and Athens. Then, as now, the Athenians justified 
rebellion by appeals to the glories of their ancestors at Marathon; 
but Sulla answered that he had come to punish insurgents, not to 
study history. Megara experienced almost as hard a fate at the 
hands of Julius Cesar; and by the order of Augustus a large number 
of cities in Achaia, A£tolia, and Acarnania were laid waste, and their 
inhabitants removed. These are some of the public acts of devasta- 
tion and plunder. How many instances of lesser punishment have 
passed unnoticed by the historian? The civil wars which ranged the 
Greeks on opposite sides seemed all that was wanting to complete the 
havoc. An agricultural population indeed might rally from even 
such losses as these, but the Greeks had now become almost wholly 
dwellers in towns. And hardly less ruinous than war or slavery, or 
even extermination itself, was the establishment of new colonies, 
Whole populations were taken from their old abodes, and forced to 
begin life afresh or to dwindle in new and distant cities. 

The increase of commerce abroad, which was one result of the 
Macedonian victories, had not only robbed Greece of many of her 
population, it led to an extensive system of piracy, and no country 
is so open to pirates as Greece. Cretan and Cilician robbers, recruited 
often from the disbanded forces of the Asiatic monarchs, began early 
to infest the coast, and Rome refused either to protect Greece, or to 
let her protect herself. Kidnapping on land and sea became an 
organised profession, and at the great slave market of Delos the 
men-stealers sold sometimes a thousand in a single day. 

The generals who had ravaged Greece themselves, left behind 
them the publican and the usurer, who did almost as much to 
depopulate the country. When the accumulated capital of Greece 
and other conquered countries had been squandered, a decree went 
forth that all the world should be taxed. As taxation increased, 
latifundia and poverty increased along with it. Local control of 
local funds had made Greece wealthy. As centralisation developed 
in Greece itself, and enabled one city to tax another, expenses grew 
in proportion. But when the power of taxation passed to a foreign 
power, and when the proceeds of taxation were almost wholly spent, 


* Dickson’s Translation, ii. 251. 
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not in Greece, but in Italy, or went to secure colonies in Gaul or 
build Watling Streets in Britain, poverty rapidly increased. The 
farms became larger than ever, the slaves increasing as the free 
population died away or migrated to the towns. In Athens, at the 
beginning of the sixth century, a heterogeneous mass of settlers 
represented the former citizens, but something of the old days still 
lingered on in the schools of the philosophers and in the remnants 
of old municipal institutions. Justinian abolished the schools and 
destroyed the institutions, and left Greece depopulated, plundered, 
and disorganised—an open field, first for attack, and afterwards for 
colonisation by a new power, the Sclavonians from the north. 

Two other causes prepared the way for the new invader. While 
these last were colonising European Greece, the Arabs were threat- 
ening, and ultimately exterminated, the Greek population in 


Syria and Egypt; and the Greeks of Asia Minor fell between two- 


fires, that of the devastating hordes from the East and that of the 
Roman from the West, who looked with a suspicion of rebellion on 
the hierarchical organisation of the Asiatic Christians. European 
Greece lost her only friends in the world. Patriotism seemed 
absolutely dead. Even citizenship became an empty name, for the 
almost universal poverty carried the extension of that privilege 
into lower and yet lower strata. Amid the common misery the 
slave and his master were brought to almost a common level. 
Christianity and barbarism alike found in such a society an open 
field. The barbarian overran the country and destroyed the weak 
remnants of its ancient history. Even the old names disappeared. 
By slow degrees the new world of Greece came into existence. The 
Church had taken the place of the State, Christianity of patriotism ; 
and a medley of Sclavonians and descendants of helots or foreign 
slaves were seated in the homes of the pure Hellenes. 

The effect of the Sclavonic migrations upon the blood of the 
subjects of the modern kingdom has been keenly debated by laborious 
Germans. Some, like Professor Fallmerayer, have contended that 
the Hellenic race in Europe was actually exterminated, and that 
the present inhabitants of Greece are merely Byzantinised Slavs— 
with however one exception. The Tzakones and the Mainotes 
are thought to make a valid claim to be regarded as remnants of 
the much-injured helots. Another school, however, represented 


‘by Professor Hopf, repudiate the idea of any such extinction of 


the race, believing that the Sclavonians confined their occupation 
principally to the rural districts, and left the towns comparatively 
free. But oddly enough they prove that the Mainotes and Tzakones 
have no claim to the genealogy which Fallmerayer had allowed 
them, and that those districts on the contrary were those most com- 
pletely colonised by the Sclavonian immigrant. When such authorities 
differ, the question of complete extinction may fairly be left in 
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suspense. But as to the very large infusion of foreign blood both 
sides indeed are agreed. Menander asserts that already, about 581, 
the Sclavonians, numbering 100,000, devastated Greece. In 588-9, 
according to the statement of Evagrius,’ all Greece was again laid 
waste with fire and sword. A letter of the Patriarch Nicolaus, which 
he addressed to Alexius the First, confirms this evidence, and mentions 
that in the year 807 the Avars '° had held possession of the Peloponnese 
since 589, and had made themselves so independent even of the Byzan- 
tine power, that no Roman, as the Greeks were called, connected with 
the Imperial administration then dared to enter the country. The 
Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus '! dates the full tide of the Scla- 
vonian migration from a great pestilence in the year 746. "EcO\aBwbn 
52, says he, maca  ywpa Kai yéyove BapBapos, and it is certainly 
remarkable that after this plague the oblivion of ancient Hellenic 
names becomes almost complete. In 807 the Sclavonians appear to 
have endeavoured to oust the Greeks even from the fortified cities, 
They failed, and for a time the Greeks revived. With the decay of 
commerce piracy had almost disappeared, and the Greek cities found 
the sea once more open for their trade. But the revival was only for a 
time, and, in spite of Greek struggles, at the end of the tenth century 
Sclavonians formed almost the entire population of Macedonia, Epirus, 
continental Greece, and the Peloponnese. «ali viv 62, says the 
Epitomiser of Strabo, wacav "Hieipov nai “Eddabda oyedov kal 
TleXorovyncov cai Maxedoviav, SxvOas XnraBor vépovtar. 

It was during these centuries that what remained, if indeed any- 
thing remained, of even degenerate Hellenic blood absorbed or was 
absorbed into that of the Slav. Of the political and social condition 
of these northern colonists, the Byzantine writers tell us almost 
nothing. A common misery had already welded citizen, freedman, 
alien, serf, and slave into one common mass, which aspired to the title 
of “Pwpaio, but was denied its ambition, and received that of 
“Edd déixo1, or Greekling, from their Byzantine rulers. Christianity, 
and what was still left of Greek or Roman institutions, above all a 
written alphabet and a highly developed language, produced the 
fusion of Greek and Slav, and formed them in a Greek or Roman, not 
a Sclavonian, mould. Such is the power of civilised weapons even in 
degenerate hands ; and a second time Greece took her captor captive. 
Meanwhile the rulers of Byzantium left it for generations to com- 
plete the fusion almost undisturbed from without. In the govern- 
ment of the Empire neither Slav nor Greekling had a share, and 
indeed it was the traditions of Rome rather than those of Greece 
which the Byzantine Emperors aimed at handing down. 


® Hist. Eccl. vi. 10. 

” The Patriarch Nicephorus, according to Mr. Finlay, mentions the Sclavonians as 
united in great numbers with the Avar armies. (Breviarium, pp. 13, 14.) 

" De Thematibus, p. 25. 
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Later on, as the Empire approached its fall, the Palologi, the 
despots of the Morea, Frank princes and Venetian signors in turn 
plundered and depopulated the towns along the coast; and from first 
to last the Greek has been a population of townsmen. Then came 
the conquest by Mohammed the Second. He exterminated the 
Frank nobles and the Greek archonts alike. He instituted the 
abominable tax of one in five of all the male children of Christian 
parents. But on the whole the mixed population of Greece suffered less, 
perhaps, from the Mohammedan Sultan than from Christian signors. 
‘The master key to Eastern politics is the quarrel between the Eastern 
and Western Churches, and the contemptuous indifference of the 
Moslem has been as nothing to the intolerant hatred of Latin and of 
Greek. The Orthodox population gladly exchanged the tyranny of 
the Latin Christian for the scorn of the Mohammedan bey. But the 
Turks were essentially landsmen, and the ‘Greeks’ soon found they 
had now two masters in the place of one. From the Turkish con- 
quest in 1460, to that of the Venetians two hundred years later, the 
havoc done by pirates is the most marked feature in the history of 
Greece. Even to-day, says Mr. Finlay, the coasts present the deso- 
late aspect impressed upon them by the corsairs of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The poorer and more exposed districts were 
often entirely depopulated. Barns, wine-presses, olive-groves were 
destroyed. The people crowded into the towns, and then melted 
away under the influence of poverty and disease. The knights of 
Malta and of St. Stephen, corsairs from Dalmatia and the Tuscan 
navy alike, made slaves of them as heretics. The pirates of Africa 
and even the Turkish fleets, who pretended to protect them, combined 
to plunder and enslave them as infidels. 

The wholesale transplanting of population by Mohammed added 
immensely to the destruction of property and the loss of life. The 
wealthiest were sent to Constantinople, the healthiest were sold as 
slaves, and the poorest and weakest alone were spared to till the soil. 
Some were even compelled to marry negroes, to breed mulatto slaves 
for the palace. The Greek population round Argos and Nauplia, we 
are told, was entirely exterminated, and replaced by Albanians, who 
remain to-day. In gina all the males were massacred, 6,000 women 


and children were sold as slaves, and their place was taken by the 


ancestors of the present Albanian inhabitants. 

The establishment of slave-markets by the Mohammedans was the 
principal cause of the immense development of Christian piracy. So 
many corsairs had not been seen since the days of Pompey; but the 
freebooting habits, which Thucydides tells us were common and com- 
paratively harmless to the rude and early civilisation of Greece, fell 
with crushing effect on a society so impoverished as it was in Pom- 
pey’s time, and so absolutely effete as it had now become. 

More degrading, if not equally destructive to the population of 
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Greece, was the tribute of one in five of the male Christian children, 
Mr. Gladstone describes its effect in his usual vigorous language,'? 


Greeks were not only deprived of their natural leaders: they were assailed at 
every point and in the very citadel of the family life by the terrible exaction of the 
children tribute. Not only was the system indicated by that phrase a most cruel 
and wicked one on the part of the conquerors who invented it, but it carried with 
it an amount of degradation to the sufferers who submitted such perhaps as never 
was inflicted even on African slayes. Endured at first in the stupidity of terror, it 
laid wide and deep, during the two centuries for which it lasted, the foundations of 
baseness ; and it is probably not too much to say that two centuries since its cessa- 
tion have not everywhere effaced the effects. Nor is effeminacy where thus 
engendered a guarantee for humanity. The fathers who gave over the bodies and 
souls of their children to the tyrant were thus far sunk into the region of the brutes, 
and acquired of necessity something of that habit of mind which is as ready upon 
occasion to enforce the law of violence as to cringe before it. 


Other causes ina smaller degree swelled the numbers of those 
who, Greeks or Greco-Slavs by birth, became Mohammedans by 
religion. Even at the time of the conquest many of the higher 
orders, including several of the Palzologi, became renegades. Later 
on, as the persecution of Christians in the East increased in retalia- 
tion for the persecution by Christians in the West, many of the poorer 
population renounced their faith. A large portion, for instance, of 
Eubeea became Mohammedan; and it is supposed that, at the end 
of the seventeenth century, at least one million of Mohammedans in 
Europe were descended from Christian parents. 

Meanwhile, as the Greeks from one cause or another decreased, 
their places were again supplied by settlers from abroad. In 
Thessaly extensive tracts were occupied by pastoral Yuruks from Asia 
Minor, or given as military fiefs to Seljuk Turks. In Greece proper, 
the Albanians occupied large areas abandoned by the rural population, 
and became the only inhabitants of some of the most famous sites. 
They cultivated the fields of Marathon and Platza, and pastured their 
flocks on Helicon and Parnassus. The whole of Beotia, Attica, 
Megaris, Corinthia, and Argolis, a great portion of Laconia and 
Messenia, Arcadia, Elis, and Acarnania were so colonised. Indeed, 
the Albanians appear to have done for Greece in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries something like that which the Sclavonians had 
done in the sixth and seventh. But the Albanian nationality was 
stronger than that of the Slav, and though he is, in the loose sense of 
the word, Greek almost always by creed, and often by language too, 
the Skipetar nevertheless remains a distinct and remarkable element 
still. They number about 200,000 souls ; and within the greater part 
of the districts occupied by Albanians at the present day the Greeks 
have been as completely expelled as the Celtic race in England by 
the Saxon. Unlike the Greek, for him the bonds of nationality are 
stronger than those of religion. He is less ingenious and less dis- 


12 Gleanings of Past Years, iv. 264. 
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posed to learn; but he is to the Greek of to-day much what the 
Doric was to the Ionic population of old—more silent, more indus- 
trious, and more stern He not only occupies the ancient sites of 
Marathon, Platza, Leuctra, Salamis, Mantinea, and Olympia, and 
forms an important element in Athens itself, but he recalls by his 
deeds the better qualities of the men with whom these names are 
associated, and it is among Suliots and Hydriots and Spezziots that 
are to be found the bravest soldiers and the most skilful sailors, 
the right hand of their Greek countrymen in war and in peace 
alike. 

Such and so constant were the changes of governments and popu- 
lations for more than 2,000 years. About the middle of the seven- 
teenth century the very greatness of the fall of Greece proved the 
beginning of her slow revival. For two centuries the Greeks dimin- 
ished so rapidly, and the Mohammedan peasantry increased so fast, 
that the tribute of children, which had become more and more un- 
necessary, was finally and for ever abolished. The Christian popula- 
tion was too small to support the supply, and too broken to make 
such recruiting necessary to support the Ottoman power. Since then 
circumstances have combined to do more for the mixed population of 
Greece than they have learned to do for themselves; and we have to 
deal to-day with a new and, if those people are true to themselves, 
an important element in European politics, free races upon the free soil 
of Greece. 

In the glories of Pericles, Demosthenes, or Aristotle, those 
modern races can have small claim to share; and a genealogy which 
must be traced, if it can be traced at all, through more than 2,000 
years of servitude, is not one to excite even a thoughtful sentimen- 
talist. Indeed, the more the Greek can shake off the associations, 
Hellenic, Roman, Byzantine, or Mohammedan, of that long and disas- 
trous period, the more he can cut himself off from the past, the better 
must be his prospect for the future. If he becomes less interesting 
to the gushing politician, he becomes not one whit less important as 
an element in practical statesmanship. He appears as a new product of 
time, a mixed people with its name to make, starting with peculiar 
advantages of climate in a portion of the globe where change is con- 
stant, and where he must prove, as every other race has had to prove, 
not by appeals to a doubtful ancestry, but by his own good deeds, his 
real claim to live and grow. Indeed, in some respects it is a clear 
gain to the modern Hellene to be forced to abandon his illustrious 
pretensions. The armour has always been too heavy for him to carry, 
and it is of a make hardly suited to the present age. Pedants and 
would-be philosophers are already too many in Greece, without jus- 
tifying their increase by recollections of the days of the Sophists. 
The jealousies and divisions of the old Hellenes are a dangerous 
heritage in days when unity is essential for bare existence, and they 
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are especially awkward as precedents for a people aiming at extension 
of their rule. The old division of the world into Greeks and 
SapBapor is equally inauspicious if it is to be added to the intolerance 
of the Orthodox Church in a part of the world which is a very mosaic 
of races and of creeds. The Hellenes after all were essentially narrow 
as politicians, town-councillors rather than statesmen; and in these 
brighter days of liberty the slavery upon which every constitution in 
Hellas was founded is a dark and bad recollection. In the modern 
world of the East neither sculptors nor poets nor architects are the 
men most wanted for its regeneration. The virtues and the vices of 
ancient Hellenic history are both alike out of harmony with the con- 
ditions of the modern Greek’s position. Nor is it fair to burden the 
modern Greek of the kingdom with the taunts of Juvenal, which even 
in his day were applicable only to the degenerate Greeks of Asia. 


Grammaticus, rhetor, geometres, pictor, aliptes, 
Augur, schoenobates, medicus, magus: omnia novit 
Greeculus esuriens; in ccelum, jusseris ibit, 


are lines not applicable to the Greek on the score of his blood, if he 
does not justify their application on the score of his conduct. It is 
only to the Byzantine times that his descent can be clearly traced, 
and even for the gross evils of Byzantine rule he cannot fairly be 
held responsible. If he long aimed only at calling himself a Roman, 
we may notice the early tendency to snatch at high-sounding titles 
rather than to do hard practical work ; but it is only just to remember 
that the privilege was denied him with scorn, and that the ‘EAXdé:xos, 
as he was called, had no share in the administration of the empire. 

If, then, the modern ‘ Greek’ is to be judged by his own acts 
alone, two observations rise naturally to the lips. The one is that the 
time has been very short in which to judge of the use he makes of his 
liberty ; the other, that while the facts of his career since the Revolu- 
tion must be profoundly discouraging to those who viewed him under 
the joint influence of pedantry and romance, he has been, perhaps, 
neither more nor less disappointing than other ordinary races to those 
who see him through no such distorting media. These may not con- 
sider that he has yet done anything which can give him a right to 
try his skill upon a larger scale. But they are free to watch his 
course with interest, and even hope, while they are not compelled to 
pretend that 2,000 years of slavery is a fit preparation for immediate 
empire over others, or to say that he has only been really free since 
1862, and yet set up wide pretensions for him in 1879. 

It is strange that the men whose fanciful genealogy must saddle 
the modern Greek with the accumulated degradation of these black 
2,000 years, should be those who most loudly uphold his claims to a 
great extension of rule. Again, to doubt his ancestry is to prove, 
after all, his truest friend. If he is content to forget the glories of 
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ancient Hellas, he may also cast aside at least a thousand years of the 
most degrading period through which his ever doubtful descent must 
most undoubtedly be traced. It is one thing to have been great and 
to have fallen shamefully from a high estate, and linger fallen for an 
almost endless age. It is quite another thing to have no such past at 
all, and to emerge gradually year by year from the servitude in which 
a race was formed. What we could not forgive to a pure Greek with 
his past to shame him, we can allow with patience to a mixed race 
which had not the light of better days to guide it. But just as we 
must not expect too much from it, it must not expect too much from 
us—nothing but the fair field and no favour which every people has 
a right to claim. 

What then is the use which the Greek has made of the territory 
and the opportunities already his ? 

Perhaps the best way to judge of the progress of Greece is to take 
the statement of the most illustrious of her champions that we can 
find, and use it as the groundwork for the inquiry. In his essay 
entitled ‘ The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern Problem,’ Mr. Gladstone 
abandons the generalities in which the question is often clouded, and 
puts the details of the case as strongly as perhaps only he could put 
them. He argues in favour of the ‘real and most important progress 
which has, after all, been achieved,’ and his arguments are the fol- 
lowing.'* 

Whereas the leaders of the first Revolution ‘ present as their lead- 
ing features,’ ‘ weakness, selfishness, and venality,’ ‘the people were 
partially barbarised both by servitude, and by the professions of the 
pirate and the clepht, so that the war which they waged was terribly 
defaced by acts of cruelty.’ The Revolutions in 1842 and 1862 ‘did 
them honour by their freedom from the taint of blood.’ 

But the fact is that it hardly required a repetition of such deeds 
as the massacre of 20,000 Mohammedans, men, women, and children, 
in cold blood, to demand a constitution from a handful of Bavarians 
in 1842 or even to expel them in 1863. The people of Greece have, 
however, always been better than their leaders, and though Mr. 
Gladstone’s illustration affords no proof one way or the other, it 
would be contrary to all that we know of human nature everywhere 
if freedom had not already done much to improve their character. 
But among the office-mongers and even the ecclesiastics of Athens, 
‘weakness, selfishness, and venality’’ have been conspicuous, not only 
up to 1862, but even to much more recent times. Indeed, Mr. 
Gladstone himself supplies a part of the evidence, and his excuses 
are somewhat remarkable. ‘The venality, unblushing and almost 
universal, among public men at Constantinople, hides its head in 
Athens, much as it did in England under Sir Robert Walpole. 
Recently detected in the gross transactions between certain ministers 
18 Gleanings of Past Years, iv. 281. 
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and certain bishops, it was brought to trial and severely punished by 
the regular unbiassed action of the courts.’ It may be of course a 
question which is most mischievous, venality which is practised in 
open day or yenality concealed behind the scenes, but in either case 
it is not a desirable quality in the principal personages of the Church 
and the State. Nor was the close relation between the brigands and 
the Government, which Englishmen experienced to their cost in 1870, 
a favourable symptom; but nine years appear to have worked a 
salutary change, and the more or less complete suppression of that form 
at least of brigandage is, perhaps, the most hopeful sign of progress to 
which Mr. Gladstone and all true friends of Greece can point. But 
when we are told that ‘ Greece, internally considered, is now an 
element not of disturbance but of stability in the Levant ;’ that ‘as 
the country does not molest Europe, so the people, always sound at 
heart, do not molest the Government, but obey the laws, which indeed 
are borne better perhaps than they deserve ;’ and that ‘the evil of 
transitory ministers and shifting majorities is but a secondary 
symptom, and has often found its parallel in our own substantially 
well-governed and always orderly Australian colonies, it becomes 
necessary to consider what these phrases really mean. The addition 
of the two words ‘internally considered’ imports of course a large 
qualification of the dictum; and to stir up insurrection in Thessaly 
or Epirus, or Crete or Cyprus, may not constitute the Greeks in this 
limited sense an element of disturbance to Europe. But constantly 
changing ministries, and laws which are borne better than they 
deserve, are surely not elements of. stability even in the internal 
affairs of Greece, and so long as nine out of ten educated men 
regard politics as only a species of gambling, it is hard to see where 
stability can indeed be hoped for. We are reminded, too, that 
‘the independence of the judiciary appears to be placed beyond 
question.’ Though after remarking five lines before that venality 
in the Greece of to-day ‘hides its head,’ as it did in the England 
of the time of Walpole, it seems rash to assert that because it is not 
detected it therefore does not exist. Juries at any rate are not to be 
trusted, ‘from fear of the vengeance of the friends of the accused.’ 
Nor is it less curious to read ‘that the higher clergy live in 
harmony with the State,’ when three lines earlier we are told of the 
‘gross transactions’ between the bishops and the ministers. The 
harmony existing between the lower clergy and the people is of 
course a satisfactory symptom, but the harmony is neither greater 
nor less than it was before the Revolution. 

It is by hard figures, not by vague opinions, that the progress of 
a people can best be judged, and ‘the statistical record drawn from 
public sources is, we are told, far from being wholly unsatisfactory.’ 

Such praise from such a source is faint and almost damning. 

4 Murray’s Greece, p, 101. 
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But the facts on which it rests are even less convincing. ‘The 
population, which stood in 1834 at 650,000, had risen in 1870 to 
1,238,000 ; that is to say, it had nearly doubled in thirty-six years.’ 

Increase of population either in families or nations is not perhaps 
the highest test of civilisation ; but according to Mr. Malet’s report 
in 1875, population is doubling itself not in thirty, but in nearly 
seventy years. To those, however, who think that the bone and 
marrow of a people is its peasantry, not the idle rabble of the street 
in towns which have no manufactures, it is not encouraging to find 
that ‘ only one-seventh of the area of Greece is under cultivation,’ and 
that ‘ the rest, though in greater part good for agricultural purposes, 
lies waste.’ !? Greece has hardly any manufactures, and currants are 
the staple article of export ; but only one half of the population lives 
in villages, and the rest are townspeople pure and simple. There is 
only one railway from the Piraus to Athens; there are no roads 
practicable for carriages, except one from Athens to Thebes, another 
from Eleusis to Megara, a third from Argos to Nauplia, and two or 
three more for a short distance round Athens.'® The road across 
the isthmus of Corinth is the work of the Austrian Lloyd’s Company, 
and the paved causeways in various parts of Greece are due to the 
Venetians and the Turks. The configuration of the country is such 
that the want of communication by land might be to a great degree 
made up for by sea carriage along the coasts. But foreign competition 
is excluded from the inland seas of Greece, and monopolies make 
communication by water almost as difficult as it is by land. Asa result 
of this want of ordinary means of transport, corn is not grown in 
sufficient quantity to supply even the scanty population of Greece 
itself, and the large deficiency is annually made up by Russia. It 
costs more to carry grain from Marathon to Athens than to bring it 
from the Black Sea. Even the mere increase of population is due 
asa matter of fact not so much to natural growth as to the annexa- 
tion of the Ionian Islands. Their dense population of 226 to the 
square mile at once increased the average number of inhabitants per 
mile in Greece from fifty-eight to seventy-three, and caused an actual 
addition of something like one-fourth to the subjects of King George. 

It is also the fact that ‘in 1830 Greece had 110 schools, with 9,249 
scholars; that ‘in 1860 it had 752 schools, with 52,860 scholars ;’ and 
that the University of Athens, which in ‘1837 had 52 students, in 
1866 could show 1,152.’ 

The figures are full of promise, but the facts, as stated by Mr. 
Watson, her Majesty’s Secretary of Legation at Athens, in a report 
written so recently as 1872 on the ‘ Obstacles to Material Progress in 
Greece,’ are not so encouraging. ‘ Of these obstacles, the first. which 
suggests itself for consideration is the absence of a PracricaL"’ direc- 


8 Statesman’s Year Book, 1876, ‘Greece,’ p. 288. 16 Murray’s Greece, p. 12. 
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tion in the system of national education ;’ and in support of this view 
Mr. Watson adduces facts so important for the consideration of the 
real position of the Greek kingdom, that I may be allowed to quote 
some of his remarks at length. ‘ Many provinces,’ he says, ‘ of the 
Ottoman Empire are largely indebted to the seats of learning in 
Athens for a supply of intelligent doctors, divines, lawyers, chemists, 
and clerks, who, in turn, act as the voluntary agents of a propaganda 
for the spread of Hellenic ideas ; but, on the other hand, the same 
seats of learning throw annually upon the Greek kingdom a super- 
fluous supply of men of the same classes, who form a grave impedi- 
ment in the way of progress in the country, inasmuch as, having 
received a learned education, they overcrowd the learned professions, 
and, failing to obtain a livelihood therein, become political agitators,’ 
‘ While there is felt in Greece a painful dearth of men whose educa- 
tion has fitted them to supply some of the multifarious materia} 
wants of the country—such, for instance, as surveying, farming, 
road-making, and bridge-building—there is, on the other hand, a 
plethora of lawyers, writers, and clerks, who, in the absence of regular 
occupation, become agitators and coffee-house politicians. The class 
of men I allude to have an obvious interest in upsetting what 
ministry soever may be in office, inasmuch as no civil post is per- 
manent, and as, therefore, any one who may make himself useful 
during a crisis may hope, on the downfall of a Government, to obtain 
some temporary employment. The fact is only too notorious that as 
yet no Greek minister has been enabled to withstand for any length 
of time the constant rush of educated and needy applicants, and the 
result is deplorable in the highest degree. While, on the one hand, 
scarcely any minister is permitted to remain in office for a time 
sufficiently long to enable him to make himself acquainted with the 
details of the department of which he is the head; on the other 
hand, his clerks, who only hold their posts by the hour, have little 
interest in fitting themselves to supply.information to their chief. 
This complication produces an almost complete stagnation in public 
undertakings, and converts what ought to be a highly useful class of 
public servants into unsettled speculators, This state of things con- 
stitutes, there can be no doubt, one of the most grave evils unde: 
which Greece has to labour, and its cause may be traced to the 
existing injudicious system of public instruction. The effects of the 
absence of a practical direction in Greek education are observable at 
every turn. The nation, indeed, seems not capable of taking a 
practical view of the questions that most nearly concern it.’ 

Upon the finances of Greece the effect of such a system is 
immediate. iA native writer, quoted by Mr. Malet in his Report on 
the Finances, &c., of Greece during the year 1874,'* asserts that there 
are no less than 18,860 officials in the civil service, and that some 
4 ta ’ 8 P, 243, 
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95,000 souls, or one-twelfth of the whole population, are dependent on 
Government employment for a living. ‘It is really worthy of wonder,’ 
he adds, ‘ how a state, such as Greece, having but a revenue of 
33,000,000 dr. and a population of 1,500,000 souls, can afford to lay 
out 16,414,207 dr. in the pay of its public functionaries. The fact, 
however, accounts for the general mania now prevailing for Govern- 
ment employment, to the detriment of commerce and industry.’ 

Nor is the evil lessened when we contrast the extent of the higher 
education with the miserable results of primary teaching. In the 
official returns quoted by Mr. Malet, the term ‘literate’ is applied 
to those who were able to write their names; and these returns 
prove that ‘ three-fourths of the males cannot even sign their names, 
and that the same may be said of 92 per cent. of the females.’ There 
are ‘indeed fifty-five communes in which there is not one woman who 
can read or write.’ It further appears that ‘the number of boys who 
do not go to school is 45°66 per cent., and that of girls 87-90 per cent.’ 

Not industry, but agitation both at home and abroad, must be 
the result of such a perverse system as these facts disclose. 

The next evidence of progress is the fact that ‘ the revenue, which 
was 275,000/. in 1833, was 518,000/. in 1845, and 1,283,0001. in 
1873, or probably a million, after allowing for the Ionian Islands,’ 

Why these years are specially selected is not apparent ; but in 
1876, it appears from a reference to the Statesman’s Year Book,'® that 
‘no official returns giving the real income and expenses of the Govern- 
ment had been published since the year 1859.’ In 1876 the public 
accounts had not even been audited for sixteen years.” Nor is it of 
much importance to give the sum total of the revenue without know- 
ing how it is arrived at, or even whether it exceeds or falls below ex- 
penditure. A considerable portion consists of arrears and the sale 
of national property. But either the taxation of the people must be 
exceedingly high, or the morals of their rulers very low, as long as 
their debt remains in its present condition; and if the Greeks are 
really unable to increase their revenue to meet their debts, it becomes 
even more important to look, not only at income, but expenditure 
also. And what as a fact do we find? That for five years, from 
1866 to 1870, with an average revenue of 1,171,428/., there was an 
annual deficit of more than 400,000/.; and that since 1870, the 
income of the country shows a tendency to decrease, and the deficit 
to increase still more.” 

‘For the shipping and trade of Greece,’ Mr. Gladstone concludes, 
‘the figures, though imperfect, are not unsatisfactory.’ The praise 
is again doubtful, and the facts to which it is applied are hardly 
deserving of even such moderate eulogy. It is quite true that the 
annexation of the Ionian Islands added a large number of sailors to 
© p. 284. 2% Mr. Wyndham’s Report, 1876, p. 53, 

2) Statesman’s Year Book, p. 283. 
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the Greek population ; and that, even before that annexation, seamen 
had been ‘almost three times as many in proportion to population as 
those of the United Kingdom.’ But it is not more sailors or more 
university education that Greece wants. It is men content to til] 
the soil, and an education that will teach them to do practical work 
at home. The Greek is essentially a merchant, a carrier, and not a 
producer; dependent on the wealth of other countries, not on the 
prosperity of his own; and thus, while the skill of the Greek sailor, 
and the foresight, experience, and activity of the Greek merchant, 
are a proverb in the ports of the Mediterranean and in every count- 
ing house in Europe, the peasantry of the Morea buy their com 
from Russia, and London, Vienna, Constantinople, Berlin, not Athens, 
are the head-quarters of the most wealthy Greeks. Until the talents 
and wealth of the race are devoted to the improvement of the land they 
already possess, it seems premature to assume that they are entitled 
to ask for more. Greek carriers and Greek professors are eminently 
fitted to disseminate the Hellenic idea ; but manufacturers, agricul- 
turists, and ordinary schoolmasters are the real need of actual Greece, 

The imports and exports afford the final illustration of the 
national progress, and it is pleasant to conclude the inquiry with 
the most encouraging of all the statistics. They averaged, it 
appears, 1,546,000/. for 1853-7; 2,885,000/. for 1858-62; and 
4,662,000/. for 1867-71; while the trade with this country had 
increased from 923,000/. in 1861, to 2,332,000/. in 1871. The 
annexation of the Ionian Islands must here again be taken into con- 
sideration, and be held to account for a large proportion of the 
increase, but it only so far affects the figures as to show that the 
commercial progress of the kingdom, if not rapid, is gradual and 
assured ; and if the total trade is still very small in comparison with 
the population, the disproportion is gradually being reduced. The 
actual smallness of the trade of the Greek kingdom must, however, 
not be forgotten. Its trade with England in 1873 was equal to 41 
per cent. of the whole of its transactions; but in a long list con- 
taining for two years the names of thirty-three import and thirty- 
three export markets of the United Kingdom, Greece in the first 
table stands twenty-eighth and thirty-first respectively, and in the 
other, thirty-third for both those years.” She thus takes rank far 
below Malta, Cuba, Columbia, and Uruguay. 

Nor can we entirely overlook the statistics of her home industry, 
supplied by Mr. Malet in 1875. Between 1857 and 1874 the pro- 
duction of wheat had fallen from 4,750,000 kilos to 3,000,000 ; that 
of barley had decreased by 250,000; that of buckwheat, rye, oats, 
and pulse, from 4,000,000 to less than 500,000; and, after allowing 
for a large increased production of maize, the total production of 
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cereals had fallen from 13,750,000 to 11,000,000. Cows had de- 
creased from 80,000 to 37,000; horses from 81,000 to 52,000 ; asses 
and mules in a like proportion ; pigs, from 100,000 to 22,000; and 
this decrease is not made up for by the considerable addition to the 
number of sheep. Greece appears to be making a decided step back- 
wards. The pastoral stage is always lower than the agricultural, and 
in Greece especially shepherds are too often brigands. 

Such are the statistics of national progress, as quoted by the 
greatest of the Philhellenes. It is not quite enough to say, as 
he does, that they afford no ‘ground to regret the intervention 
of the Powers on behalf of Greece,’ for no one does regret the 
establishment of the present kingdom. The question is, whether 
they afford ground for thinking that the time has come to add 
largely to the extent of that kingdom. The answer depends on 
more than one set of considerations. If Greece had had a far longer 
trial than she has had, or if the result of even the past seventeen 
years were more satisfactory than the facts I have quoted show, we 
should still have to consider the condition of the people she proposes 
to annex, and the effect of any great extension of the Greek kingdom 
upon the general policy of Eastern Europe. And what is the evidence 
as to the wishes of what are loosely called the Hellenic provinces of 
the Turkish empire? It is evident that in 1876 Mr. Gladstone 
himself was in favour of granting Home Rule to those provinces 
rather than of adding them to the kingdom of Greece. ‘ Why should 
we be alarmed at the sound of suzerainty ?’ he asks. ‘It is a phrase 
of infinite elasticity.’ But the success of the Slav has since then 
made it necessary for the more impetuous Philhellenes to omit that 
preparatory stage, and to claim at once all that is not Slav, and 
indeed a good deal which is Slav, as the Greek kingdom’s share in 
the division of the spoil. But when we come to define the area of 
the Hellenic provinces, the difficulties at once begin. Maps will not 
help us, for even scientific geography can accommodate its facts to 
the promptings of political feeling. Take the ethnographic maps of 
Lejean, or Kiepert, or Stanford, or Wyld, and the contradiction between 
them is almost ludicrous. No two agree, or even nearly agree, as to 
the limits of the Slav and Albanian races. Both religion and 
language come in to make any agreement difficult. A man may 
be ‘Greek’ by creed and ‘Greek’ in tongue, and have absolutely 
no other connection with éither the Hellene of the kingdom or the 
Phanariot of the Porte. ‘There are two tests which can be applied 
with conclusive effect,’ says Mr. Gladstone, ‘ to solve the question : 
that of religion and that of language.’ ** Heis speaking for the moment 
of the Albanians. But nothing can be more misleading in the case of 
either Albanian or Slav. Twenty or even ten years since, the remark 
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would have had some force ; but ‘nationality ’ is rapidly assuming a 
modern meaning in the East,and a common blood is becoming there, 
as it is in the West, a stronger bond than either creed or tongue. 

The plain truth about population and religion and language 
seems rather to be this. From first to last the Greek has chosen the 
islands and the line of the coast, and left the monotonous and inac- 
cessible interior for more settled and less enterprising races. He 
has always preferred the East to the West, and the South to the North; 
and all along the southern and eastern coasts of European Turkey even 
rival geographers agree to give him a great preponderance. But 
even where his race forms the large majority, it is in the towns rather 
than in the country districts where you find them. Everywhere they 
choose the ship or the city, and leave to others the interior and the 
farm. This constitutes a double difficulty. The races of the interior 
are not only of a different nationality—in Thessaly, where they are 
largely Turk ; in Epirus, where they are Skipetar; in Macedonia, 
where they are Slav—but even where, as in Thessaly, large numbers 
of Greeks inhabit the interior as well as the coast, there is small 
sympathy between the landsmen and agriculturists on the one hand and 
the seamen and town politicians, who are the very soul of the Hellenic 
kingdom, on the other. The condition of the agriculturist, or even 
of the shepherd, in Greece itself is not such as to induce even Greek 
shepherds and agriculturists outside the kingdom to submit themselves 
to the rule of Greeks whose ways are so wholly different from their 
own. The farmers of Warwickshire would be not more unwilling to 
be governed by the town councillors of Birmingham. 

In the matter of-religion and language, as a key to nationality, 
the history of the past is a better guide than the prejudices, one 
way or other, of the present. The climate and position of Hellas 
produced the men who made the Greek tongue the most perfect 
expression of human thought; and before their civilisation was yet 
dead, and while their language was still the greatest of living tongues, 
Christianity was carried to Greece by an apostle who found his con- 
verts in the most cultivated centres of the Gentile world. Hence- 
forth the inhabitants of Greece might yield to animal force; but no 
people possessed such moral and intellectual tools—and even the 
degenerate Greeks of the seventh and eighth centuries gave their 
tongue and their creed to their unlettered conquerors, just as the 
mixed race which that fusion produced again in its turn did the 
same service to newer races from the North. For many years of 
political and social night the Greeks were the pedagogue who led the 
Slav to school; but the Slav was not therefore their son, and to-day 
Slav and Albanian alike are old enough to complete their education 
in their own fashion for themselves. 

The Orthodox Church, it is true, has striven more successfully to 
make Christians Greek than to make Greeks Christian; but to 
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an educated Russian French, or an Irishman English, because they 
prefer French or English to their own less developed languages. 
After all, however, the practical question is one not so much of race 
or language or even of blood, as of the wishes of the people most con- 
cerned. And as to the Slav element the answer is not even doubt- 





































pes: ful. The war in Bulgaria, and even the present troubles in Eastern 
But Roumelia, show a desire to get rid of Greek priests and bishops and 
as Hellenisation in general, even more than to be quit of Turkish pashas 
they themselves. The Albanian has always been the most formidable of 
' i the foes of the Porte. But the independent Skipetar may be a very 
oid good ally of the Greek against the Turk, and yet a most unwilling 
a subject of either the one or the other. Nationality, Mr. Finlay tells 
ois us, is for him as strong a bond of union as religion is for the Greek ; and 
Pe it is certainly remarkable that while Greece was lately trembling with 
ill excitement, it was the Latin Albanian in the north and his Mohammedan 
al fellow-countrymen who alone threatened the Sultan’s power. They, 
er at least, had no wish for, all that to become subjects of the Orthodox 
ah Greek. On the other hand, in spite of bands of imported revolutionists 
al from across the frontier, the Orthodox Albanian remained strangely 
te silent. Most remarkable fact of all, even Thessaly was still, and refused 
ie tobe raised; and thishas been the history of attempt after attempt which 
to Greece has made. Even Crete was only partially affected, and those 
who sided with the leaders shipped to them from Athens ended with 
ty, disgust for their disinterested champions. ‘The Cretans,’ writes Mr. 
a Sandwith, ‘ have been precipitated into the present struggle against the 
“ti will of the majority.” The thoughtless action of certain chiefs come 
ae over from Greece plunged the Christians into hostilities, and these very 
vet chiefs are themselves convinced of the error they committed now that 
ne they witness the result of their action in the famine-stricken people 
as around them.’ It is not the desire of the Christians of Crete, certainly of 
+t a large majority of them, that the island should be annexed to Greece. 
a ‘They would, says Sir A. Layard, ‘ according to Mr. Sandwith, prefer 
- an arrangement of this sort (autonomy) to a connection with Greece, 
ir which they do not think would contribute to their wellbeing, pro- 
- sperity, and real liberty.’** ‘ At the very moment,’ says Mr. Sandwith, 
i ‘when the multitude longed to make themselves heard and to accept 
if the mediation of England, they found themselves without a voice, which 
¥ had been hired to give utterance to the wishes of a foreign Power 
y (Greece). It is not unnatural, therefore, that there should be a great 
: revolution of feeling against the governing body, and even against \ 


Greece itself, which has lured them onto the brink ofruin.’*”” Either 
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English protection or autonomy has, according to these papers, been 
from the first the desire ofthe people of Crete. The plain truth seems 
to be, that while these various races dislike Turkish rule much, they 
dislike Greek rule still more. In spite of Greek attempts to rouse them 
to rebellion, and in face of the fact that so much of our news comes 
through Greek channels, the impression left upon the mind is one of the 
general apathy, sometimes the antipathy, of these people, on the 
subject of their annexation to Greece. And if Greece is to be treated, 
not as the spoilt child of Europe, but as a responsible Power, to be 
judged by the ordinary principles of right and wrong, the repeated 
attempts to create insurrection abroad, culminating in the actual 
invasion of Turkey by the Greek army in time of peace, become even 
more reprehensible in the absence of encouragement from the people 
whose champions they claim to be. 

At the Congress of Berlin the assembled ambassadors advised that 
the line of the Peneus and the Calamas should form the boundary 
between Greece and Turkey. Had that limit been passed, either a 
large Slav, and Skipetar, and Turk population must have been 
included within the Greek kingdom, or the new Greek territory must 
have consisted of a long strip of coast enclosing the lands of other 
populations, much as British Burmah shuts in the subjects of King 
Theebaw. But however wisely the boundary may have been drawn as 
defining the utmost practical limits of a homogeneous Greek kingdom, 
the mistake of advising and not forcing its adoption was fatal to the 
very purpose in which any concession at all originated. It was pro- 
posed to add to Greece, who had not struck one blow, a territory far 
exceeding that conceded either to Roumania or Servia or Bulgaria, 
and a lasting peace between Greece and Turkey was the implied con- 
dition of the gift. But the very gift itself has proved a new ground 
of quarrel, and whether Janina is or is not within the loosely drawn 
frontier, it is hardly wonderful that the Turk is unwilling to cede 
to Greece without a struggle a district which amounts to some- 
thing like one-third of the present area of the kingdom, if not even 
the good feeling which was the condition of the free gift is to be the 
reward of his concession. Janina itself is being insisted on by Greece 
as Shylock claimed his full pound of flesh ; but it is the loud declara- 
tion by Philhellenes that the very largest interpretation of the advice 
of the Congress will not satisfy them, which stands still more in the 
way of a lasting or even a temporary peace. When the Greeks are told * 
that the large concession even when made is an ‘irreducible mini- 
mum ;’ that ‘ the limit of the district thus marked out is far more con- 
fined than the principle on which it is founded ;’ that ‘ it was a great 
abatement’ of what France is supposed to have recommended at the Con- 
gress, and ‘greatly more restricted than the proposal actually made’ by a 


2% Nineteenth Century, June 1879. ‘Greece at the Treaty of Berlin,’ by Mr. 
Gladstone, pp. 1121 and 1122. 
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Liberal ministry in 1862—what is Greece to suppose but that she has 
only to foment insurrection, and find aready-made approval in Western 
Europe? In any case, is all this such as to induce Greece to respond 
to even the letter, and much more the spirit, of the decision of a Con- 
gress whose aim was a lasting peace ? 

It is one thing to watch with interest and sympathy the self- 
government of a compact and homogeneous, if new and untried race 
within the limits of the present kingdom, or even those roughly traced 
by Europe at Berlin. It is another to arrest the progress of Greece 
itself, and to thwart the recorded wishes of Europe, by deluding the 
Greeks with hopes which every year makes it more impossible to 
fulfil. The Greek is being tested as ruler in hig own country, where 
he has a land and a people fitted, if any can be, for the success of the 
experiment. No part of the land is distant from the sea; the people 
are all, or almost all, of one religion. As yet his success is not con- 
spicuous even there. It may be that Europe has imposed on him a 
constitution ill suited to his needs. It is certain that the time has been 
far too short in which to see what he can do. It is perhaps as much 
too soon to blame as it isto praise him. But in any case he has not done 
so well in his present simple sphere that he should aspire to rule great 
inland regions of other races and various creeds. This is not to deny 
the great talents of the race. Both in the East and in the West we 
owe very much to the modern Greek, the skilful sailor and the far- 
sighted merchant. He is successful in every réle but politics, and in 
every country but his own. 

That the days of the Turk will be few in Europe, it surely needs 
no prophet to foretell. But be his rule bad or good, it has at least this 
great advantage for the Christian races subject to his sway. The 
present order is temporary only; that which succeeds it will be per- 
manent. The rulers who take the place of the Turk will not only be 
there for years and generations to come; they will, either as strong 
powers or as Christian powers, or as both, be free from the unbounded 
criticism which watches over the Christian subjects of a weak and 
Mohammedan Empire. Is it wise or just to hand over those races 
upon those conditions to any power which, from want of time or 
want of skill, has not yet proved its fitness for the task ? 

The rule of the Porte, as a stopgap, serves this double purpose. 
It gives young nationalities time to grow, to learn their own strength, 
and to know their own mind. It gives older and stronger Powers time 
too to show in a gradually widening sphere their fitness or unfitness 
to rule the medley of peoples and of languages and of creeds which 
occupy the South-Eastern end of Europe. The Greek and the 
Bulgarian are on their trial in self-government. The Austrian Empire 
is on its trial as the ruler of many races of many faiths. To one or 
other of them Constantinople, the empress city of the East, must 
fall. It is a fair race between the civilisation of the East and 
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that of the West. Austria represents the Latin Church and 
Western thought. The Greek is perhaps more of an Oriental 
than the Slav. The Bulgarian starts with the least experience, 
All three alike have many a pitfall between them and the goal, 
The greatest lie in the path of Greece. We are told by men not 
always adverse to Russia, that Greece is the enemy of Russia, and 
therefore it is wise to champion her claims. But if we oppose, as we 
must oppose, the aim of a strong and persistent power, the tools we 
use must be sound and strong. The physical strength of Greece is 
unhappily as small as her pretensions are unsound. We want at 
Constantinople right or might, or both, and Greece as yet has neither. 
On the score of right, indeed, the Greek has special disadvantages, 
The Byzantine Empire is a luckless precedent. The decaying rule 
of the Porte has itself been largely the rule of Greeks. The Slav 
had a worse enemy than even the Turk in the Greek Patriarch of the 
Phanar and the bishops whom that Patriarch sent him. Yet the Greek 
of the kingdom must bear the sins of the Phanariot as well as his 
own, if they mean to join hands at the gate of Stamboul. That is 
the fact which so complicates the problem. To the young and untried 
Greek of the kingdom in his essays in self-government, patience, 
sympathy, hope, encouragement, are due. But as ruler of others the 
Phanariot Greek is a hardened sinner, slave and despot in one, tried 
so often and found so wanting. For him reform seems even more 
hopeless than for the Turk. Meanwhile the Greek of the kingdom 
has his own task to do, and his own spurs to win. The fall of the 
Porte may not be distant, but it is not yet. At Athens the interval 
may well be spent in learning such simple lessons as these, that to 
stir up trouble abroad does not always mean good government at 
home; to fail ina small sphere is no earnest of success in a great one; 
to live in a sham past is to waste the real present; and to fear to 


wait is to distrust oneself. 
R, W. Hanszory. 





